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BOOK XVIII CONTINUED. 

ENGLISH COLONIES FOUNDED IN PENNSYLVANIA» MARC'^ 
LAND» VIRGINIA, CAROLINA, GEORGIA» AND FLO< 
RIDA. GENERAL REFLECTIONS ON ALL THESE SET'* 
TLEMENTS. 



THE treaty of peace of 1 763, put în Flortda is ceded 
the power of Great Britain that to Great JSri» 
fame Florida which had refifted the tMtibyihe court 
ftrength of their arma twenty-three of Madrid* 
years before. At that time there were 
no more than ax hundred inhabitants. It was with tire 
fale of their hides» and with the provifions they furniftied 
to their garrifon, that they were to provide themfelves 
with clothes, and to fupply a fmall part of their wants, 
which were exceedingly confined. Thefc miferable pep- 
plc went all\to Cuba, though convinced that they would 
be obliged to beg their bread, if their monarch» moved 
with, fuch an inltance of aSeé^ioo» did not provide for 
their fubfiitence. 

What motive could induce the Spaniards^ to prefer an 
oppreffive to a ifree government? Was it fuperftition, 
which cannot fuffer the altars of the heretics near its own I 
Was it prejudice» which renders fufpicious the morali^ 
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and the probity of thofe who profefs a different religion? 
Was it the fear of feduâion for thcmfelvesy and ftill tfiore 
for their children ? 'Long accuftomed to idlenefs» did they 
imagrine that they (hould be compelled to labour ? Or 
hath man fo bad an opinion of man, that he (hould rather 
choofe to difpofe of himfelf and his fate, than to abandon 
it to the mercy of his fellow-creature ? However it may 
be» nothing but a defert remained to the power that ob- 
tained the pofielfion ; 'but was it not an acqaifition to lofe 
inhabitants not inured to &tigue, and who would never 
have been well affeâed ? 

Great Britain congratulated itfelf upon the acquifition 
of the property of an immenfe provincey the limits of 
which were ftill extended as far as the Mifliflippi, by the 
cefiion of one part of Xiouifîana. That power had for a 
long time been defirous of fettling on a territory which 
would open an eafy communication to them with the 
richeil o( the Spaniih colonies. They did not give up 
'the hopes of a fmuggling trade, but they were aware 
that this precarious and momentary advantage was not 
. {jufficient to render their conquefts flouriihing, and they 
turned their labours and expeÔations principally towards 
cultiyation. 

What hath Been The new acquliition was divided into 
tione byEnglandj two governments. It was thought that 
and ivhat Jhe this would be a powerful inducement to 
may . expeS to do carry on .with g f eater zeal, and to di- 
in Florida, reel with more vigour, the cultivation 

of the lands. Miniilry might alfo have 
determined up.on this divifion, in expeâation of always 
finding more fubnuifiou in two ieparate provinces than in 
one alone. 

Saint A uguftine 'Became the capital of £aft .Florida, 
and Penfacola of Weft Florida. Thcfe capitals, which 
were at the fame time tolerable good harbours, did not 
undoubtedly unite all the conveniences they were fufcept- 
ible of, but it was ftill a very fortunate circumftance to 
find thofe which they really did poifefs. The other colo- 
nies did not enjoy this advantage at their origin. 

The firft colonifts who fettled in thefe countries were 
half-pay officers and difbanded foldiers. All thofe among 
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them who had fenred in Amcnca and were fettled there, 
obtained the grant of a piece of land proportionable to 
tlidr rank. This favour was not extended to aU the ar- 
my that had fought in the New World. It would have 
been apprehended» that the military men of the three 
kingdoms who were in the fame fituation, might be tempt- 
ed to forfake the mother count ry, already too much ex- 
haufted by the iad hoftilitiee. 

The new colony received alfo cultivators from the 
neighbouring (ettlements» from the mother country, and 
from.feveral proteftant ftates. It alfo obtained fome, 
whofe arrival was a flatter of «(tonifhment to both hemi- 
fyheres. 

The Greeks groan under the Ottoman tyranny, and 
mull be inclined to fliake off this detefied yoke. This 
was the opinion of Dr. Turnbull, when ini767, he went 
to offer an afylum in Britifh America to the inhabitants 
of the Peloponnefus. Several of them yielded to his fo- 
Ifcitations ; and for the fum of one hundred guineas he 
obtained leave from the government of tlie place to em- 
bark them at Modon. He landed in Corfica and at Mi- 
norca, and prevailed alfo upon fome of the inhabitants of 
thofe two iâands to follow him. 

The emigrants, to the number of a thoufand, arrived 
in £afl Florida Tirith their prudent condu^or, where fix- 
ty thoufand acres of land were granted to them. This 
would have been an immenfe poifeflion, even if the cli- ' 
mate had not deftroyed any of them ; but they had un- 
fortunately been fo much thwarted by the winds as to pre-i 
vent their landing before fummer, which is a dangerous 
^feafon, and which deftroyed one quarter of their number. 
They were moftly the old pepple who periihed. They 
were numerous, becaufe the judicious TurnbuU chofe to 
carry none with himbutinrhole £imiliei. 

Thofe who efcaped thk fird difafter have ilnce enjoyed 
perfeâ health, which has only been affeded by a few fe« 
vers. The men are become ftronger in their conilitutlons» 
and the women, who, on account of the change of eli- 
mate, did not breed often at £rft, are at prefect very 
fruitful, it^s prefumed that the cliildren will be taller than 
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thcj would have been in the countqr from whence tlieir 
parents came. 

The fmall colony have received from their founder in- 
ilitutionsy which thej have tjiemfelves apprqved» and 
irhich are obTerved. They are ftill no more than one en» 
tire family, where the fpint of concord muft be kept up 
for a long time. On the firft of January 1776, they had 
already cleared two thoufand three hundred acres of a to- 
lerably fertile foil. They had animals fufficient for their 
fubfilience and for their labour. Their crops were {u£B- 
cient for their own confumption, and they fold ô^y^oo 
livres, [2,8121. i os. ] worth of indigo. The induftry and 
a^ivity by which they are diflinguiihedy give great ex- 
peaations f^om Ume and experience. 

Why fhould not Athens and Lacedemon be one day 
revÎTed in North America ? Why fhould not the city of 
TumbuU become in a few centuries the refidence of po« 
Ittencfs) of the fine arts» and of eloquence ? The new co- 
lony is lefs diftant from this flourifhing ftate than were the 
barbarous Pelafgians from the fellow-citizens of Pericles. 
What difference there is between a fettlement conceived 
and founded by a wife and pacific man, and the conquefls 
of a long feries of avaricious, extravagant, and fangui-» 
nary, men ; between the prefent ilate of South America 
and what.it might have been, had thofe who difcovered 
it, took poflefiion of it and laidr it wafle, been animated 
with the fame fpirit as the worthy TurnbuU ? Will not 
^ nations learn by his example, that the foundation of a 
colony requires more wifdom than expence ? The univerfe 
hath been peopled by one man and one woman only. 

The two Floridas, which in 1 769 did no^ export pro^ 
duétions to the amount of more than 673,209 livres 18* 
fols 9 deniers [about 28,045!. Ss. 3id.] have a remark* 
able advantage over the reft of this great continent. Si- 
tuated in a great meafure between two feas, they have 
nothing to fear from the frozen winds, nor from the un- 
forefeen variations in the temperature of the air, which 
at all feafons occafion fuch frequent and fatal devaftations 
in the neighbourhood. It is therefore to be hoped that 
the vine, the olive, the cotton tree, and other delicate 
plants, will profper there fooner and better than in any of 
the adjacent provinces. In 1774, the fociety inflituted 
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In London for the encouragement of arts, manufaélttres» 
and fcfences, gave a gold medal to Mr. Sti*achey, for his 
having produced as fine indigo as that which comes from 
Guatimala. AJthough, in the firft paroxyfms of enthu- 
fiafm, the qualities of this produôion have been but mo- 
derately attended to, yet it will become a fource of riches 
for the colony. 

The foil of Eaft Florida, however, being a great deal 
too fandy, conftantly drove away all' men who were de- 
firous of making a rapid fortune. It would fcarcc have 
been peopled, except by fomç extraordinary event. The 
troubles with which* North America hath been agitated, 
haVe driven to that commonly barren foil a few peaceful 
citizens, who had a fettled averfion for difputes, and a 
ilill greater number of men, who, either from ambition, 
habit, or prejudice, were devoted to the intereft of the 
mother country. 

The fame inducements have given colonics to the other 
Florida, which is much more fertile, efpecially on the 
' pleafant borders of the Miffiffippi. This province hath, 
had the advantage to furnifh Jamaica, and feveral of tht 
Britlfh iflands in the Weft-Indies with wood, and with 
various articles, which they formerly received from the 
feveral countries of New England. This population 
would have been ft ill more rapid if the coafts of Penfa- 
cola had been more acceifible, and if its harbours had been 
lefs infefted with worms. How greatly might the im- 
provements of the two prdvinces be accelerated, if the- 
new fovereigns of North America would depart from the 
maxims they hav£ uniformly purfued, and would con- ,. 
defcend to intermarriages with Indian families I And for 
what reafon (hould this method of civilizing the favage 
tribes, which has been fo fucccfsfuUy employed by the 
moft enlightened politicians, be rejcfted by a free people, 
who, from their principles, muft admit à greater equali- 
ty than other nations ? Would the Englifh then be ftill 
reduced to the cruel alternative of feeing their crops 
burnt, and their hufbandmen maflacred, or of perfecut- 
ing without intermiflion, and exterminating without pity, 
thofe wandering bands of natives ? Ought they not to 
prefer to fanguinaiy and inglorious hoftilities a humane 
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and infallible method of difarmîng the only enemy that 
remains to difturb their tranquillity ? 

The Engliih flatter themfelves, that, without the af- 
fiftance of thefe alliances, they (hall foon be freed from 
the little interruption that remains. It is the fate of fa- 
vage nations, fay they, to wafte away in proportion as 
the people of civilized dates come to fettle among them. 
Unable to fubmit to the labour of cultivation, and fail- 
ing of their ufual fubfiftence from the chafe, they are re- 
duced to the neceffity of abandoning all thofe trads of 
lands which induftry and aâivity have undertaken to 
clear. This is aâually the cafe with all the natives bor- 
dering on the European fettlements. They keep daSy 
retiring further into the woods ; they fall back upon the 
Aflcnipouals and Hudfons bay, where they muft necef- 
farily encroach upon eatfh other, and in a ihort time muft 
periih for want of fubfiltence. 

But before this total deftruâion is brought about, 
events of a very ferious nature may occur. We have not 
yet forgotten the generous Pondiack. That formidable 
warrior had broken with the Engliih in 1762. Major 
Roberts, who was employed to reconcile him, fent him. 
a prefent of brandy. Some Iroquois, who were ftanding 
round their chief, (hudJered at the fight of this liquor. 
Not doubting but that it was poifoned, they infifted that 
he fhould not accept fo fufpicious a prefent. ** How can it 
*• be", faid their leader, ** that aman, who knows my efteem 
'< for him, aud the fignal fervices I have done him, fhould 
" entertain a thought of taking away my life' ? Saying 
this, he received and drank the brandy with a confidence 
equal to that of the moft renowned hero of antiquity. 

By many inftanfces of magnanimity fimilar to this, the 
eyes of the favage nations had all been fixed upon Pon- 
diack. His defign was to unite them in a body for the 
defence of their lands and independence. Several unfor- 
tunate circumftances concurred to defeat this grand pro- 
jet ; but it may be refumed, and it is not impoffible that 
it may fucceed. The ufurpers would then be under the 
necemty pf proteÔing their frontier againft an enemy that 
hath none of thofe ex pences to fuftain, or evils to dread, 
which war brings with it among civilized nations ; and 
will find the advantages they have promifed themfelves 
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from conquefts made at the expence of fo much treafurc 
and fo much blood, confiderably retarded at leaft, if not 
entirely loft. Should the Engllfh difdain an advice dic- 
tated to them through me by juilice and humanity, may 
another Pondiack arife from his afhes, and confummate 
hls^ plan. 

The two Florldas, part of Louîfîa- Extent 0/ the 
na, and all Canada, obtained at the JSritj/kdominions 
fame era, either by conquell or treaty, in North Anuri» 
rendered the Englifh mailers of all that ca* 
fpace which extends from tlie river St. 
Laivrence to the Mifilifippi ; fo that without reckoning 
Hudfons'bay; Newfoundland» and the other iflands of 
North America, they would have been in pofieifion «f 
the moft exteniive empire that ever was formed upon the 
face of the globe. . ^ 

This vaft territory is divided from north to. fouth by a 
chain of hjgh mountains» which alternately receding from 
and approaching to the coaft» leave between them and the 
ociean, a traâ: of land of a hundred, imd fifty, two 
hui)drcd,aad fometlmes th^ee hundred», miles in bread^« 
. Beyoad tji^fe «Apalaehian mountains is an immenfe defert» 
into which fome travellers have ventured as far as eight 
hundred lejigues without finding an end to it, ^ It is fup* 
pofed that the rivers at the extremity of thefe uncultivat- 
ed regions have a communication with the South fea.. . If 
this conjedlure» which ia not deftitute of probability, 
fhould be confirmed by experience». England would unite 
in her colonies all the branches of communication ' and 
commerce of the world. As her territories .extend from 
one American fea to^he other, (he may bç faid to join the 
four quarters of the world. From all her European ports» 
from all her African fettlements, (hf freights and fends out 
(hips to the New World. From her maritime fettlements 
in the ead fhe would have a dire 61 channel to the Weft- 
Indies by the Pacific ocean. She would difcover thofe 
jQips of land, or -branches of the fea, the ifthmus of the 
ftrait, which lies between the northren extremities of 
Afia atid America. By the vaft extent of her colonies, fhe 
would have in her own power all the avenues of trade, 
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and would fccure all the advantages of it by her numer- 
ous fleets. Perhaps, by having the empire of all the feass, 
(he might afpire to the fupremacy of both worlds. But 
jt is not in the deftxny ot any fingle nation to attain to 
fuch a pitch cf greatnefs. Is then extent of dominion lb 
flattering an objedl, when conquefts are made only to' be 
loft again ? Let the Romans fpeak ! Does it coniiitute 
power, to poITefs fuch a fhare of the globe, that fbme 
part (hall always be enlightened by the rays of the fun> 
if while we reign in one world we arc to languifli in ob- 
fcurity in the other ? Let the Spaniards anfwer ! 

The Englifh will be happy if they can preferve, by 
the means of culture and navigation, an empire, which 
tnnft ever be found too extenflve, when it cannot be main- 
tained without bloodfhed. But as this is the price which 
ambition muft always pay for the fuccefs of its enter- 
prifes, it is by commerce alone that conquefts can become 
valuable to a maritime power. Never did war procure for 
any conqueror a territory more improveabte by human in- 
duftry than that of the northern continent of America. 
^ Although the land in general be fo low near the fea» that 
in many parts it is fcarce diftinguifhable from the top of 
the mammaft, even after authoring in fourteen fathom , 
yet the coaft is very eafy of accefs, becaufe the depth di- 
minifhes infenfiby as you advance. From this circum- 
ftance, it is eafy to determine exaâly by the line thedif^^ 
tance of the main land. Befide this, the mariner has an- 
other fign, which is the appearance of trees, that, feem- 
ing to rife out of the fea, form an inchanting objedl to 
his view upon a fhore, which prefents roads and harbours 
without number, for the reception and prefervation of 
«hipping, 

The productions of the ear^h arife in great abundance 
from a foil newly cleared ; but, on the other hand, they 
are a long time before they come to maturity. Many 
plants are even fo late in flower, that the winter prevents 
their ripening ; while, on our continent, both the fruit 
and the feed of them are gathered in a more northern la- 
titude. What can be the caufe of this phenomenon ? Be- 
fore the arrival of the Europeans, the North Americans, 
living upon the produce of their hunting and fifhery, left 
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their lands totally uncultivated. The whole country was 
covered with woods and thickets. Under the fhade of thefc 
forefts grew a multitude of plants. The leaves, which 
fell every winter from the trees, formed a bed three or 
four inches thick. Before the damps had quite rotted ' 
this fpecies of manure, the fummer came on ; and nature, 
left entirely to herfelf, continued heaping inceffantly upon 
each other thefe effeds of her fertihty. The plants bu- 
ried under wet leaves, through which they with difficul- 
ty made their way in a long courfe of time, became ac- 
cuftomed to a long vegetation. The force of culture has 
not yet been able to fubdue the habit fixed and confirm- 
ed by ages, nor have the difpofitions of nature given way 
to the influence of art. But this climate, fo long un- 
known or negleded by mankind, prefents them with ad- 
vantages which fupply the dcfedls and ill confequences of 
that omiffion.. 

It produces almoft all the trees that Trees peculiar tê 
are natives of our climate. It has alfo North America,^ 
others peculiar to itfelf, among which 
are the fugar maple, and the candleburry myrtle. 

The latter, thus named on account of its produce, is 
a branching tortuous fhrub, rather irregular, and which 
delights in a moift foil. It is therefore feldom found at 
any diflance from the fea, or from large rivers. Its leaves, 
^alternately difpofed, are narrow, entire, or denticulated, . 
and always covered with fmall gilded points,' which arc 
ialmoft imperceptible. 'It bears male and female flowers, > 
upon two different plants. The firft bears a bezil, every 
fcale of which bears fix (lamina, the fécond, difpofed 
alike on young fprigs, have,~inilead of ftamiiia, an ovary, 
furmounted with fi:yles, which becomes a very fmall, hard, 
and Ipherical, fhell, which is covered with a granulated, 
white, and undtuaus, fubflance. ThefcN fruits, which to- 
gether appear like a bunch of grapes, are gathered at the 
end 6f the atvtumn, and thrown into boiling water. The 
fubfi:ance with which they are covered defaches itfelf, » 
fwims at the top, and is fliimmed off. As foon as this * 
i% gXQviii cold, It is commonly of a dirty green colour, - 
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To purify it, it is boiled a fécond time, when it becomes 
traniparenty and acquires an .agreeable green colour.. 

This fubftance, which in c^nah'ty and conftftence it a 
medium between tallow and wax, fupplied the place of 
both to the firfl Europeans who landed in this country. 
The deamefs of it has occafioned it to be lefs ufed, in 
proportion as the number'^of domeilic animals hath increaf- 
ed. Neverthelefs, as it bums (lower than tallow, is lefs 
fubjeéi to melt, and has not that difagreeable fmell, it is 
ftill preferred, wherever it can be procured at a moderate 
price. If it be mixed with a fourth part of tallow, it 
burns much better ; but this is not its only property. It 
ferves to make excellent foap and plafters for wounds : it 
is even employed for the purpofe of fcaling letters. The 
fugar maple merits no lefs attention than the candleburry 
myrtle, as may be conceived from its name. 

This tree, the nature of which is tb flourifh by the fide 
of ftreams, or in marfhy places, grows to the height of 
the oak. Its trunk is ftraight and cylindrical, and co- 
vered with a tolerably thin bark. Its branches, which 
are always oppofite, are covered with leaves difpofed in 
the fame manner, which are whitifh underneath, and are 
divided into five acute lobes. Its flowers, coUeôed in 
clufters, have a calix, with five divifions, charged with as 
many petals, and eight ftamina, which are fometimes 
abortive. In the centre of them is a piftil, which becomes 
a fruit, compofed of two pods, prefTed together, and 
clofed at the bottom, open andalatedat the top, and fill- 
ed with a fingle feed. 

In the month of March, an incifion, of the depth of 
three or four inches, is made at the lower part of the 
trunk of the maple. A pipe is put into the orifice, 
through which the juice that flows from it is conveyed in- 
to a veflel placed to receive it. The young trees arc 
fo full of this liquor, that in half an hour they will fill a' 
quart bottle. The old ones afford lefs, but of much bet- 
ter quality. No more than one incifion, or two at moft, 
can be made, without draining and weakening the tree. 
If three or four pipes be applied, it foon dies. 

The fap of this tree has naturally the flavour of honey. 
To reduce it to fugar, it is CYaporated by fire, till it haa 
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acquired the confiftence of a thick fyrup. It is then pour- 
ed into moulds of earthen ware, or baric of the birch tree- 
The fyrup hardens as it cools» and becomes a red kind of 
fugar, almoil tranfparent» and pleafant enough to the tafte. 
To give it a whitenefsy flour is fbrne times qiixed up with 
it in the making ; but this ingredient always changes thc^ 
flavour of it. This kind of fugar is ufed for the fame 
purpofes as that which is made rroni cs^es ; but eighteen 
or twenty pounds of juice go to the making of one pound 
of fugar» fo that it can be of no great, ufe in trade. Ho« 
ney is the fugar of the favages of our countries ; the ma- 
ple is the fugar of the favages of America. Nature dif- 
plays in all parts its fweets and its wonders. 

Amidst the multitude of birds Birds fecuTtar to 
which inhabit the forefts of North Ame- North Amnùa* 
rica, there is one extremely fhigular in 
its kind ; this is the humming bird ; a fpecies of which», 
on account of its fmallnefs, \a called Poifeau mouche^ or 
the fly bird. Its beak is long and pointed like a needle, 
and its claws are no biflrger than a common pin. Upon 
its head it has a black tuft of incomparable beauty. Its 
bréafl is a of a rofe colour» and its belly white as milk. 
The back» wings» and tail, are grey» bordered with fdver* 
. and flreaked with the brighteft gold. The down» which 
covers all the plumage of this little bird» gives it fo deli- 
cate a cafl» that it refembles a velvet flower, the beauty of 
which fades on the flighted touch. 

The fpring is the only feafon for this charming bird. 
Its neft» perched on the middle of a bough» is covered 
on the outfide with a grey and greenifli mofs» and on the 
inflde lined with a very foft down gathered from yellow 
flowers. This neit is half an inch in depth» and about an 
inch in diameter. There are never found more than two 
eggs in it, about the flze of the fmalleft peas. Many at- 
tempts have been made to rear the young ones ; but they 
have never L'ved more than three weeks or a month at 
moft. 

The humming bird Uves entirely on the juice of flow- 
ers» fluttering firom one to another» like the bees. Some- 
times it buries itfelf in the calix of the largeft flowers. 

A6 
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Its flight produce^) a buzzlnj^ noife like that of a fpinntng 
wheel. When tired, it lights upon the lieareft tree or 
• flake; reds a few minutes, and flies again to the flowers. 
Notwithftanding its weaknefs, it does not appear timid ; 
but will fuffer a man to approach within eight or ten feet 
of it. 

Who would Imagine, that fo diminutive an animal, 
could be malicious, pafiionate, and quarrelfome. Thefe 
birds are often feen fighting together with great fury and 
obflinacy. The ftrokes they give with their beak are fo 
fudden and fo quick, that they are not diftinguifhable by 
the eye. Their wings move with fuch agility, that they 
feem not to have any motion. They are more heard than 
^ feen \ and their noife refembles that of a fparrow. 

Thefe little birds are all impatience. When they come 
near a flower, if they find it faded and withered, they tear 
all the leaves afundcr. The precipitation with which, 
they peck it, betrays, as it is faid, the raffe witfi which 
they are animated. Towards the end of the fummer, 
thoufands of flowers may be feen ftript of all their leaves 
by the fury of the humming birds, it may be doubted, 
however, whether this mark of refentment is not rather 
an effeét of hunger than of an unneceflarily deftrudlive in- 
fUnâ. 

Every fpecics of beings hath another that is an enemy 
to it. That of the fly bird is a large fpidcr, which is very 
greedy of its eggs. This is the fword which is conti- 
nually fufpended over the tyrant's head. 

North America was formerly devoured by in feels. As 
the air was not then purified, the ground cleared, the 
woods cut down, nor the waters drained off*, thefe little 
animals deftroyed, without oppofition, all the produâions 
of nature. None of them were ufeful to mankind. There 
is only one at prêtent, which is the bee ; but this is fup-^ 
pofed to have been 'carried from the Old to the New 
World. The favages call it the Englifti fly ; and it is 
only found near the coafts. Thefe circumftances announce 
it to be of foreign original. The bees fly in numerous 
fwarms through the forefts of the New World. Their 
numbers are continually in creafing, and their honey» which 
is converting to fevçfal ufes, fupplics many perfons with 
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food. Their wax becomes daily a confidérable branch of 
trade. 

The bee is not the only prefent which Europe fup- 
Europe has had it in her power to make to flies North 
America. She has enriched her alfo with jinuricawitb 
a breed of domeftic animals, for the favages domefiic ant- 
had none. America had not yet affociated mais. 
beails with men in the labours of cultiva- 
tion, when the Europeans had carried over thither oxen y 
(heep, and horfes. They were all, at firft, expofed, at 
well as man, to epidemical difeafes. If the contagion 
did not attack them, as it did their proud foverei^n, in 
the fourcc even of their generation, feveral of their fpc- 
cies were at lead reproduced with m.uch difficulty. AH 
of them, except the hog, loft much of their ftrength and 
lize. It was not till late, and , that only in fome places, 
that they recovered their original properties. Without 
doubt, it was the climate, the nature of the air, and the 
foil, which prevented the fuccefs pf their tranfplantation. 
Such is the law of climates, which wiUs every people» 
every animal and vegetable .fpecies, to grow and flourifh 
in its native foil. The love of their country feems an 
ordinance of nature prefcribed to all beings, as the defire 
of preferving their exiftence. 

Yet there are certain correfponden» European grain 
ces of climate, which form exceptions hath been culti- 
to the general rule again^ th e tranf- voted in North 
planting of animals and plants. When America. 
the Englifh firft landed on the North 
American continent, the wandering inhabitants of thofe 
defolate regions had fcarcely arrived at the cultivation of 
a fmall «quantity of maize, a plant which refembles a reed. 
Its leaves, which are large, and very long, furround, at 
their bails, the ftem, ^hich is round and knotty at inter- 
vals. It is ' terminated by a panicle of male flowers* 
£ach of the bunches which compofe it, hath two flowers, 
covered with two corhmon fcales ; and each flower hath 
three ftamina, inclofed between two fcales pcoper to them. 
At the axilla of the inferior leaves, the female flowers are 
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foundy difpofed io a very clofe clufter» upon a thick and 
flefiiy axisy concealed under feveral coverings. The piftil 
of thefe flowers» fiirrounded with fome fmall fcales, and 
f unnounted with a long ftyle» becomes a farinaceous feed, 
almoft fpherical, and half funk into the common axis* Its 
maturity is known by its colour, and by the feparation of 
the covering, through which the blade of covering may 
be feen. 

This fpecies of corn, unknown at that tim« in Europe» 
was the only one known in the New World. The cul- 
ture of it was. by no means difficult* The favages con- 
tented themfelves with taking off the turf, making a few 
holes in the ground with a ftick, and throwing into each 
of them a fingle grain» which produced two hundred and 
fifty or three hundred. The method of preparing it for 
food was not more complicated. They pounded it in a 
wooden or ftone mortar, and made it into a pafte» which 
they baked under embers. They often ate it roafted 
merely upon the coals. 

The maize has many advantages. Its leaves are ufe- 
ful in feeding cattle ; a^circumftanccof great moment 
where there are very few meadows. A hungry, light» 
fandy foil, agrees beft with this plant. The feed may be 
frozen in the fpring two or three times without impairing 
the harveft. In (hort it is of all plants the one that is 
lead injured by the excefs of drought or moifture. 

Thefe caufes, which introduced the cultivation of it in 
that part of the world, induced the Englifh to preferve 
and even promote it in their fettlements. They fold it to 
the fouthern part of Europe, and to the Eaft-Indies, and 
employed it for their own ufe. They did not, however, 
negleâ ^to enrich their plantations with European 
grains, all of which fucceeded, though not fo perfedUy as 
in their native foil. With the fuperfluity of their harvefts» 
the produce of their herds, and the clearing of their fo-> 
reds, the colon ills formed a trade with all the wealthieft 
and mod populous provinces of the New World. 

The^ mother country, findiitg that her northern coloniet 
had fupplanted her in her trade with South America, and 
fearing that they would foon become her rivals» even in 
Europe^ at all the markets for fait proviflons and corn». 
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endeavoured to divert their induftry to objeâa that might 
be more ufeful to her. An opportuàity fooa prefented 
itfelf. 



The greateft part of the pitch and • Nwih 
tar the Englifh wanted for their fleet, hatbfuppBidEu" 
ufed to be furniihed by Sweden. In n^ with navai 
1 703, that date was fo blind to its true Jiores. 
interefty as to lay this important branch 
of commerce under the reftriâions 'of an exdufive char- 
ter. The firft effeél of this monopoly was a fudden and 
confiderable increafe of price,- England, taking advan- 
tage of this blunder of the Swedes, encouraged, by con- 
iiderable premiums, the importation of all forts of naval 
ftores which North America could fumifli* 

Thefe rewards did not immediately produce the effeft 
that was expeéled from them. A bloody war, raging in 
each of the four quarters of the world prevented both 
the mother country and the colonies from giving to this 
beginning revolution in commerce, the attention which it 
merited. The northern nations, which had all the fame 
motives of intereft, taking this inaôîon, which was only 
occafioned by the hurry of a war, for an abfolute proof 
of inability, thought they might without danger lay every 
reftrrâive claufe upon the exportation of marine ftores,. 
that could contribute to enhance the price of them. For. 
this purpofe they entered into mutual engagements which 
were made public in 1 7 1 8, a time, when afi the maritime 
powers ftill felt the effeds of a war that had continued 
fourteen years. 

England was alarmed at fo odious a convention. She 
difpatched to America men of fqfficient ability to con- 
vince the inhabitants how neceflary it was for them to af- 
fift the views of the mpther country ; and of fufficient ex- 
perience to direét their, firft attempts towards g^eat ob- 
jects, iirithout making them pafs through thefe minute de- 
tails, which quickly extinguifh an ardour excited with 
difficulty. In a very (hort time, fuch quantities of pitch, 
tar, turpentine, yards, and mafts, were brought into the 
harbours of Great Britain, that (he was enabled to fupi- 
ply the nations around her. 
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Thû fudden fuccefs blinded the Brîtîfli govcrament. 
The cheapnefs of the naval ftores furniihed by the colo- 
nies. In comparifon of thofe which were brought from the 
Baltic, gave them an advantage, which feemed to enfure 
a conftaat preference. Upon this the miniftry concluded 
that the bounties might be withdrawn. But they had 
not taken into their calculation the difference of freight, 
which was entirely in favour of their riyals. A total ftop 
enfued in this branch of trade, and made them fenfible of 
their error. In 1729, they revived the bounties'; which, 
though they were not laid fo high as formerly, were fuf- 
iicient to give to the vent of American flores the greatefl 
fuperiority, at leafl in England, over thofe of the north- 
ern nations. 

The woods, though they conilituted one of the prin- 
cipal riches of the colonies, l^ad hitherto been overlook- 
ed by the governors of the mother country. The pro- 
duce of them had long been exported by the Engltfh to 
Spain, Portugal, and the different markets in the Medi- 
terranean, where it was bought up for building and other 
ufes. As thefe traders did not take in return merchan- 
dize fufficient to complete their cargoes, it had been a 
praâîce with the Hamburghers, and even the Dutch, o 
import on their bottoms the produce of the mofl fertile 
climates of Europe. This double trade of export, and 
carrying the merchandize of other nations^ had confider- 
ably augmented the Britifh navigation. The parliament, > 
being informed of this advantage, in the year 1722, im- 
mediately exempted the timber of the colonies from all 
thofe duties of importation to which Rufiian, Swedifh, and 
Danifh timber are fubjeÔ. This firfl favour was follow- 
ed by a bounty, which, at the fame time that it compre- 
hended every fpecies of wood in general, was principally 
calculated for thofe which are employed in (hip building. 
Unfortunately the materials of the New World were 
found to be very inferior in quality to thof& of the Old ; 
they were, hovvcver, employed preferably to the latter' by 
the Englifh navy. England drew its yards and its mafts 
from North America, and was likewife defirous of getting 
fails and rigging from thence. 

The French proteftants, who, when driven from their 
country by a prince, become infcfted with a fpirit of bl- 
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gotry, carWed their national Indiiftry into all th^ countries 
of Jiis enemiesy and taught England the value of ilax and 
hempy two commodities of the utmoft importance ^o a 
maritime power. Both thefe plants were cultivated with 
fucceYs in Scotland and Ireland ; but the manuJbétures of 
the nation were chiefly fupplied with them from Ruffia. 
To put a ftop to this foreign importatation» it was pro- 
pofed to grant 9 bounty to North America of 1 35 livres 
[5I. 128.] for every ton of thefe, articles. This was do- 
ing a great deal ; and yet fo.confiderable an encourage- 
ment had no great fuccefs. There were not many lands 
in that part of the New World which were good enough 
for a produéiion which profpers only upon an excellent foil* 
This region abounds more in iron, that metal which is def- 
tined to conquer the gold and filver of the fouth. 

This moft ferviceable of metals, fo The iron of 
neceflary to mankind» was unknown to North America 
the Americanst till the Europeans hath been convey' 
taught them the moft fatal ufe of it» ed into our cii» 
that of making weapons. The Eng* nu^s. 
^lifh them'felves long negleéled the iron 
khineS) which nature had lavifhed on the continent where 
they were fettled. That channel of wealth had been di- 
Yerted from the mother country by being clogged with 
enonnoua duties. The proprietors of the national mines» 
in concert with thofe of the coppice woods» which are 
ufed in the working of them, had procured impofls to be 
laid on them that amounted to a prohibition. By cor- 
ruption, intrigue, and fophiftry, thefe enemies to the 
public good had ftiâed a compofition which would have 
been fatal to their intereûs. At length the government 
took the iirft flep towards a right conduct. The import- 
ation of American iron into the port of London was 
granted duty free ; but at the fame time it was forbid- 
den to be carried to any other ports, or even more than 
ten miles inland. ^This whimfical reftriâion continued 
till 1757. *At that time the general voice of the people 
called upon the patliament to repeal an ordinance fo ma- 
♦ nifcftly contrary to every principle of public utility, and 
i. to extend to the whole kingdom a privilege which had 
been granted exclufively to the capital. 
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weak» and too difficult» to preferve. The countiy ^vae 
too full of woods, which attraâ and confine the moift 
and hot vapours ; the feafons wtre too unfettledi and the 
infeâs too numerous near the forefts, to fuffer a produc- 
tion to grow up and profper, of \«hich the Englifh» and 
all other nations who have it not, are fo ambitions. T*he 
time will come» perliaps» when this country will fumifh a 
liquor» in the preparation of which moft parts of the 
globe are employed» and the ufe of which many other 
parts are fo much attached to : but this event will not 
happen for feveral centuries» and after feveral repeated 
experiments* It i^ moft probable that the harveft of the 
vine will be proceeded by that of (ilk ; the work of that 
'little worm which clothes mankind with the leaves of trees 
digefted in its entrails. 

A very confiderable fum was annually exported from 
Great Britain for the purchafe of this rich produâion ; 
it was therefore determined to obtain it from Carolina, 
which» from the mildnefs of the climate» and the great 
abundance of mull^erry trees» Teemed favourable tothe pro- 
je6b Some attempts made by the government to attraél 
foroe Switzers into the colony were yet more fuccefsful 
' than could have been expeâed. Yet the progrefs ofthis 
branch of trade has not been fo anfwerable to fo promif- 
îng a beginning. The blame has been laid on the inha- 
bitants» who buying only negro men» from whom ther 
received an immediate and certain profit» negleâed to 
have women» who with their children might have been 
employed in bringing up (ilk worms, an occupation fuit- 
able to the weaknefs of that fex» and to the tendered age. 
But it ought to have been confidered» that men, coming 
from another hemifphere into a rude uncultivated country» 
would apply their firft care to the cultivation of efculent -' 
plants» breeding cattle, and the toils of immediate neceffi- 
ty. This is the natural and confiant proceeding of weiU 
governed ftates. From agriculture» which is the fouiK;e 
of population» they rife to the arts of luxury ; and the 
arts of luxury nouriih commerce» which is the child of in- 
duftry and parent of wealth. In 1769, the parliament 
were of opinion that this period was at length arrived ; 
and they granted a bounty of 25 per cent* for feven years 
on all raw fllks imported from the colonies» a bounty of 
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20 per cent for feven Y^ars followin^y and for feren years 
after that a bounty of 15 per cent. This encouragement 
would neeefTarây be followed by the cultivation of cotton 
and olive trees, and of feveral other plants. The nation 
thought that there are few produâions, fcîther of Europe 
or Ada, which might not be tranfplanted and cultivated 
with more or lefs fucoefs on fome of the vaft countries of 
North America. Men only were wanting ; and no pro- 
per precautions were negleâed to increafe their number. 

The firft perfons who landed in this With what Una 
defert and favage region were Engllfh'» of men the pro^ 
men, who had been perfecuted at home vitues of North 
for their civil and religious opinions. jimerka nuere 

It was not to be expeéled that this peofkd, 
firft emigration would be attended with important confe« 
quence^. The inhabitants of Great Britain are fo Wrong- 
ly attached to their iiative foil, that nothing lefs than ci«^ 
vil wars or revolutions can incline thofe among them who 
have any property, charaé^er, or induftry , to a chatige of 
climate and country : for which reafon, the re*eftaHifh* 
ment of public tranquillity in the mother country was like* 
ly to put an infurmountable bar to the progrefs of Anoe* 
rican cultivation. 

Add to this, that the Englifh, though naturally aé^ive^ 
ambitious, and enterpriiing, were ill adapted to the bufi* 
nefs of clearing the foil of the New World. Accuftomed 
to a quiet life, eafe, and many conveniencies, nothing but 
the enthufiafm of . religion and politics could fupport them 
under the labours, mileries, wants, and calamities, infepar* 
able from new plantations^ 

It is further to be obferved, that, though England 
might have been able to overcome thefe difficulties, flie 
ought not to have wiihed to do it. Without doubt, the 
founding of colonies, rendering them flourilhing, and en- 
riching herfelf with their produôions, was an advantage- 
ous profpeéi to her ; but thofe advantages would b< dear- 
ly purchafed at the expence of her own population. 

Happily fbr her, the intolerant and defpotic fpirit that 
prevailed in moil countries in Europe, forced numberlefs 
viélims to take Refuge in an. uncultivated traâ, which, in 
its ftate of defolation; feemed to implore that affiflanoc 
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for itfelf wliich it offered to the unfortunate. Tbefe men, 
who ha(} efcaped from the ro4 of tyranny , in crofling the 
feasy abandoned all the hopes of return, and attached 
themfehres for ever to a country, which at the fame time 
afforded them an afylum and an eafy quiet fubiiftence* 
Their good fortune could not remain for ever unknown. 
Multitudes, particularly from Germany, flocked to par* 
take of it* One of the advantages which the emigrants 
propofed tothemfdves was thebecoming citizens through- 
out the whole extent of the Britifh dominions, after a re- 
fidence of feven years in any of thé colonies» 

While tyranny and perfecution were dcftroying and ex- 
kaufting population in Europe, 'Englifh America was be- 
^ ginning to be filled with three forts of inhabitants. The 
firft clafs, which k the mod numerous, confifts of free- 
mem 

The Europeans, who over-run and defolate the globe 
for thefe three centuries pafl, have fcattered colonies in 
moft of the points of its circumference ; and their race 
hath more or left degenerated everywhere. The Englifh 
fettlements of North America «ppeared to have under- 
gone a fimilar fate. The inhabitants were univerfally 
thought to be lefs robuft in labour, le(s powerful in war, 
and lefs adapted to the arts, than t^ieir anceftors. Be- 
caufe the care of clearing the lands, of purifying the air, 
of altering the climate, and of improving nature, had ab- 
fbrbed all the faculties of this people ; tranfplanted under 
another fky, it was concluded that they were degenerated, 
and unable to elevate their minds to any complicated fpé- 
culations. _ 

In order to difpel this fatal prejudice, it became necef- 
fary that a Franklin (hpuld teach the philofophers of our 
continent the art of governing the thunder. It was ne- 
ceffary that the pupils of this tUuftrious man (hould throw 
a ftrUcing light upon feveral branches of s the natural 
fciences. It was neceflary that eloquence fhould renew, 
in that part of the New World, thofe flrong and rapid 
impreilions which it had made in the proudefl republics 
of antiquity. It was neceffary that the rights of man- 
kindrand the rights of nations, fhould be firmly eHabltûi- 
ed there, in origrinal writings, which will be the delight 
and the confolation of the moft diftant ages. 
3 
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Works of imaginatiooy and of tafte» will foon follow 
thofe of reafoning and obfervation. New England wul 
foon, perhaps, be able to quote its Homer, its Theocri- 
tusy and its Sophocles. Neither aififtance, nor niafters» 
nor models, are now wanting. Education is diffufed, apd 
improves daily. - There are» in proportion, more perfons 
well brought up, and they have more leifure for profelcut- 
ing the bent oi their genius, than men have in Europe, 
where the education, even of youth, is often contrary to 
the progrefs and to thejunfoldin^ of genius and of reafon. 
By a fingular contrail with the Old World, in which 
the arts have paiTed from the fouth towards the north, 
we (hall find tiat in the New World the north will ferve 
to enlighten the fouthem parts. Hitherto, the mind» 
as well as the body, hath appeared enervated in the Weil- 
Indies. Men in thofe parts, endowed with vivacity and 
early penetration, have a quick conception, but they do 
not perfevere in iludy, nor do they ufe themfelves to long 
ccyitinued thought. Moil of them have a great facility, 
for acquiring every kind of knowledge, but ,have no 
decifive turn for any particular fcience. As they are 
forward, and come to maturity before us, they are far |from 
pcrfeâion^ and we are almoft as near to it as we can be. 
The glory and happinefs of producing a change in their 
difpoutions mud be the work of Enghih America. But 
it is neceiTary that it fhould take (leps conformable to this 
noble defign, and aim, by juHlce and laudable means, to 
form a fet of people fit for the creation of a New World. 
This is what hath not yet been done. 

The fécond clafs of colonifls was formerly compofed of 
malefaâors which the mother country tranfported, after 
condemnation, to America, and who were bound to a fer- 
vitude of feven of fourteen years to the planters who had 
purchafed them from the courts of jtiflice. Tiiefe cor- 
rupt men, always difpofed to commit frefh crimes, have at 
length been univerfally ncgledled. 

They have been replaced by indigent perfons, whom 
the impoflibility of fubfifting in Europe has driven into 
the New World. After having bought and fold the ne- 
gro, there was but one crime which could go beyond 
this : this was, to fell one's countryman, without having 
bought him ; and to find fome perfon who would buy 
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him I accordingly this has been done- Having embarked 
without being able to par for their pafTage, the(e. wretch- 
ed men are at the difpcfal of their captain, who feUsthem 
to whom he choofes. This fort of flavery is for a longer 
or- fhorter time ; but it can never exceed eight years. If 
among thefe emimnts there are any who are not of age, 
their lervitude lafts till they arrive at that penod, which 
IS fixed at twenty-one for the boys» and eighteen for the 
'girls. 

None of thofe who are contra£ted for have a right to, 
marry without the approbation of their tnaftery who fets 
what price he choofes on his confent. If any one of them 
ihould run away, and be retaken, he Is to ferve a week for 
each days abfence, a month for every week, and fix months 
for one. The proprietor who does not think proper to 
receive again one who has deferted from his fervice, may 
fell him to whom he choofes ; but that is only for the 
term of the firil contrat. BefldeSy this fervice doth not 
carry any ignominy with it ; and the purchafer does all 
that liesirin hia power to lefTen the ftain received by this 
kind of fale and purchafe. At the end of his fervitude, 
the contraâed perfon enjoys all the rights of a free citi- 
zen. With his freedomi hè receives from the mafter 
whom he has ferved» either implements for hufbandry» or 
utenfils proper for his work. 

But with whatever appearance of juftice thisfpecies of 
traffic may be coloured, the greateft 'part of the ftrangers 
who go over to America under thefe conditions, would 
never go on-board a ihip, if they were not invieglcd away. 
Some artful kidnappers from the fens of Holland fpread 
themfelves over the Palatinate, Suabia, and the cantons of 
Germany, which are the beft peopled, or the leaft happy. 
There they fet forth with raptures, the delights of the 
New World, and the fortunes eafily acquired in that coun- 
try. Simple men, feduccd by thefe magnificent promif- 
es, blindly follow thefe inhuman brokers, engaged in this 
fc^ndalous commerce, who deb'ver them over to fadlors 
at Amfterdam or Rotterdam. Thefe, who are in the pay 
of companies who have undertaken to ftbck the colonies 
with inhabitants, give a gratuity to the men employed m 
this fervice. Whole families are fold, without their know« 
ledge, to mailers at. a diilance, who impofe the harder 
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conditions upon them, as hunprer and neceffity do not 
permit the fuffcrers to give a rcfufal. America acquire^ 
its fupplies of men for hufbandiy, as princes do for war, 
by the fame artifices ; but with a lefs honeft, and perhaps 
a more i*ihuman, defign ; for who knows the number of 
thofe 'who die, or who furvive their cxpeAations ? The 
deception is perpetually carried on m Europe, by care- 
fully fuppreffing all correfpondence with America, which 
might unveil a myftery of impofture and iniquity, too well 
difguifed by the interefted principles which gave Hfe to 
it. 

But, ill a word, there would not be fo many dupes, if 
there were fewer vi6lin\s. It is the oppreffion of govern- 
ment which makes thefc chimerical ideas of fortune be 
adopted by the credulity of the people. Men unfortunate 
in their private affairs, vagabonds, or contemptible at home, 
have nothing elfc to fear, in a foreign climate, and eafily 
purfue the profpeél of a better lot. The means made ufc 
of to retain them in a country where chance has given tnem 
birth, are only calculated ,to excite in them a délire to quit 
it. It is vainly fuppofed that they are to be confined by 
prohibitions, menaces, and puniihments : thefe do but 
exifperate them, and drive them to defertion by the very 
forbidding of it. They fhould be attached by milder 
means, and by future expectations ; whereas they arc im- 
priioned and bownd : man, born free, is rellrained from 
attempting lu exift in regions where heaven and earth 
offer him an afylum. It has been thought better to ftiflc 
bim in his cradle, than to let him feek for his fubfiftencc 
in fome favourable climate. It is not judged proper even 
to leave him the choice of his burial-place. — Tyrants in 
policy ! tl^efe are the effedts of your laws ! People, where 
then are your rights ? 

Is it then become neceffary to lay open to the nation! 
the fchemes that are formed againft their liberty ? Muft 
they be told, that by a confpiracy of the moft odious na- 
ture, certain powers have lately entered into an agree- 
ment, which muft deprive-even defpair itfelf of every re-^ 
fource ? For thefe two centuries paft, all the princes of 
Europe have been fabricating, in the fecret rcccffes of the 
cabinet, that long and heavy chain with which the peo- 
ple arc encompafied on every fide. At every neeociatioft 
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frefli links were added to the chain fo artificial^ contnV- 
ed. Wars tended not to make ft at es more ex ten five,, but 
fubjeâs more fubmîifîve, by gradually Aibftitutlng miU- 
tary government to the mild and gentle influence of lawt 
and morality. The feveral fovereigns have all equally 
ftrengthened themfelves in their tyranny by their con- 
quefts or by their loflcs. When they were viéiorioua they 
reigned by their armies ; when humbled by defeat, they 
held the command by the mifery of their pufiUanimous 
fubjeôs ; if they were either competitors or adverfaries 
from motives of ambition, they entered into league or al- 
liance» only to aggravate the fervitude of their people. 
Whether they meant to excite war or to prefervc peace, 
they were certain of turning to the advantage of their 
authority, either the aggrandifement or the humiliation 
of their people. If they ceded a province, they cxhaufl- 
cd every other, that they might either recover it or in- 
demnify themfelves for the lofs. If they acquired a new 
one, the haughtinefs they affeâed out of it was the oc- 
cafion of cruelty and extortion within. They borrowed 
one of another, by turns, every art and invention, whe- 
ther of peace or of war, that might concur fometimes 
to foment natural afntipathy and rivalfliip, fometimes to 
obliterate the charadicr of the nations ; as if there had 
been a tacit agreement among the rulers to fubjeô the 
nations, one by means of another, to the defpotifm they 
had conftantly been preparing for them. Ye people, who 
all groan more or lefs ftcretly, be not blinded with re- 
fpeél to your condition ; thofe who never entertained any 
affcAion for you, are come now not to have any fear for 
you. In the extremity of wretchednefs one finglc re- 
.four<;e remained for you; that of efcape and émigration.--!^ 
Even that has been fhut againft you. 

Princes have agreed among themfelves to reftore to one 
another deferters, who, for the moft part, inlifted by 
compulfion or by fraud, have a right to efcape ; not only 
villains, ^ho, in reality, ought not to find a refuge any- 
where ; but indifferently all their fubjeôs, whatever may 
be the motive that obligfed them to quit their country. 

Thus all ye unhappy labourers, who find neither fub- 
fiftence nor work in your own countries, after they have 
been ravaged and rendered barren by the exaâions of fi- 
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nance ; thus ye die where ye had the misfortune to be 
born ; ye have no refuge but in the grave. All ye artifts 
and workmen of every fpccies, harafFed by monopolies^ 
who are rcfufed the right of working at your own free" 
difpofal, unlefs you have purchafed the privileges of your 
-calling : ye who are ke^t for your whole life in the work*^ 
ihop, for the purpofe of enriching a privileged faâor : 
ye whom a court mourning leaves for months together 
"ivithout bread or j^ages ! never expcft to live out of a 
country where foldiers and guards keep you imprifoned ; 
go, wander in defpair^ and die of regret. If you ven- 
ture to complain, your cries will be re-echoed and loft in 
the depth of a dungeon ; if ye make your efcape, ye will 
be purîiied even beyond mountains and rivers : ye will be 
fent back, or given up, bound hand and foot, to torture, 
and to that eternal rellraint, to which you have been con« 
demned from your birth. Do you likewife, whom na- 
ture has endowed with a free fpirit, independent of pre- 
judice and error, who dare to think and talk like men, do 
you erafe from your minds every idea of truth, nature» 
and humanity ! Applaud every encroachment made on 
your country and your fellow-citizens, or elfe maintain a 
proTound filence in the receffes of obfcurity and conceal*, 
ment. All ye who were born in thofe barbarous ftatcs, 
where the condition for the mutual rcftoration of defert- 
crs has been entered into by the feveral princes, and feal»- 
cd by a treaty ; recoUedl the infcription Dante has en- 
graven on the gate of his infernal region : ** Foi cU en- 
** irate J lafciate omai ogni fperanxa .*" ** You who enter 
*• here, leave behind you every hope.'* 

What ! is there then no afylum remaining beyond the 
feas ? Will not England open her colonies to thofe wretches 
who voluntarily prefer her dominion to the infupport- 
able yoke of their own country \ What occaiioa has (he 
for that infamous, band of contra6^ed Haves, feduced and 
debauched by the fhameful means employed by every ftatc 
to increafe their armies ? What need has (he of thofe be- 
ings ftill more miferable, of whom (he compofes another 
clafs of her inhabitants ? 

Yes, by an antiquity^ the more (hocking as it is appa- 
rently the lefs necefTary, the northern provinces have had 
recourfe to the traific andT ilavery of the negroes. It 
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WÎU not be difowncd, that they miy be better fed» bet- 
ter clothed, lefs ill-treated» and lefs OYer-burthened with 
toili than in the iflands. The laws proteâ ^hem more 
cffeétually, and they fcldom become the yiétiais of the 
barbarity x>r caprice of an odious tyrant. But ftill, what 
muft be the burthen of a man's life who is condemned to 
languiOi in eternal da very ? Some humane feéUries» chrif- 
tians who look for virtuer in the gofpel, more than for 
opinions» have often been defirous of reftqring to their 
flaves that liberty for which they cannot receive any ade* 
quate compenfation ; but they have been a long time with- 
holden by a law, which direded that an afiignment of a 
fufficiency for fubfiflence (hould be made to thofe who 
were fet at liberty. 

Let us rather fay, they have been prevented from do- 
ing this by the convenient cuftom of being waited on by 
flaves ; by the fondnefs they have for power, which they 
attempt to juftify by pretending to alleviate their fcrvi- 
tude ; and by the opinion fo readily entertained that the 
ilaves do not complain of a ftate, which is by time chang- 
ed into nature : diefe are the fophifma of felf-love, cal- 
culated to appeafe the clamours of confcience. The gen- 
erality of mankind are not born with evil difpofitfons, 
or prone to do ill by choice ; but even among thofe whom 
nature feems to have formed jud and good, there are but 
'fewy who pofTefs a foul fufficiently diiinterefted, courage- 
ous, and great, to do any good aâion, if they muil fa- 
crifice fome advantage for it. 

But dill the quakers have lately fet an example which 
ought to make an epocha in the hiftory of religion and 
humanity. In one of their aflemblics, where every ©ne 
of the faithful, who conceives himfelf moved by the im- 
pulfe of the Holy Spirit, has a right of fpeaking, one 
of the brethren, who was himfelf undoubtedly infpired 
•on this occafion, ârofe and faid : ^* How long then ihall 
♦« we have two confciences, two meafures, two fcalcs ! 
•* one in our own favour, one for the ruin of our neigrh* 
** hour, both equally falfe ? Is it for us, brethren, to 
** complain at this moment, that the parliament of £ng- 
<< land^wifhes t;o enflavè us, and to impo£e upon us the 
** yoke of fubje£is, without leaving us the nghts of ci- 
^* tisens; while- for this century paft» we have been calm- 
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** ly aâing the part of tyrants, by keeping în bands of 
♦* the hardieft flavery men who are our equal» and our bre- 
•* tkren ? What have thofe unhappy men done Jo us» 
•** whom nature hajth feparated from us by barriers fo for- 
<< midable, whom our arance has fought after through 
** dorms and wrecks, and brought away from the midft 
'* of their burning fands, or from their darfc foreft» tn- 
'*^ -habited by tigers? What crime have they. been guilty 
•* of, that they (honld be torn from a 6ountry which fed 
*• them without toil, and that they (hoiild be tranfplant- 
♦* ed by lis to a land where they peri(h under the laboyrs 
*• of fervitude ? Father of heaven, what family haft thou 
** then created, in which the elder born, aftpr having 
** feized on the property of their brethren, are ftiU re- 
'* folved to compel them with ftripes, to manure with 
'< the blood of their veins and the fweat of their brdw , 
** that very inheritance of which they have been robbed \ 
^< Deplorable race, whom we render brutes to tyrannize 
f« over them \ in whom we extiiiguifh every povrer of tlie 
*^ foulj to load their limbs and their bodies with burthens \ 
<* in whom we efface the image of God and the ftamp of 
<^ manhood. A race mutilated an4 difhonoured at to the 
<< «faculties of mind and body» throughout its exifteacc^. 
** by us who are chriftiant and £ngli{hmen ! En^liflimeiis 
•• ye people favoured by Heaven, and rcfpcôèd on the 
'< (eas, would ye be free and tyrants at the fame inftant? 
** No, brethren ! it is time wc fliould be confident iwith 
<* ourfelves» Let us fet free thofe miferable vi^ims of 
^ our pride : let us reftore the negroes to that liberty 
*< which man (hould never take from maO. May aU 
** chriftian focieties be induced, by our example, to re- 
^ pair an injuflice authonfed by the crimes and plunders 
*' of two centuries ! May men too long degraded, at 
*^ length raife to heaven their arms freed from chains, and 
^< their eyes bathed in tears of gratitude ! Alas ! jthefe 
" unhappy mortals have hUherto fhed ik) tears but thofe 
** of defpair." 

This difcourfe awakened remorfe, and the fmall num» 
ber of ilaves who belonged to the quakers wefe fct at 
liberty. If the fetters of thefe unfortunate people were 
n^t broken by the .other colonifts of North America, yet 
Fennfylvaoja^ New J^rfey, and Virginia, warmly folicit- 
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cd that this infamous traffic of men fhouid be prohibited. 
'Every colony of this vaft continent appeared difpofed to 
follow this example; but they were prevented by an order 
from the mother country to its delegat eS| to rejeci every 
propofal tending to this humane projeâ. . This cruel 
prohibition would not have been furpndngy if it had 
come from thofe countries which are as deep funk in bar- 
barifm by the (hackles of vice» as they have formerly been 
by thofe of ignorance* When a government» both facer- 
dotal and military, has brought every thing> even the 
opinions of men, under its yoke ; when man, become an 
impoftor, has perfuaded the armed multitude that he holds 
from Heaven the right of opprefling the earth, there is 
no (hadow of liberty left for civilized nations. Why 
fliould they not take their revenge on the people of the 
torrid zone ? But T (hall never comprehend by what fata* 
lity that legiflation» which is the moft happily planned of 
any that hath ever exifted, hath been capable of prefer- 
ring the intereft of a few of its merchants to the dîâates 
of nature, of reafon, and of virtue. 

To what dc' TifB population of North America 

^ree the fopula- confîfts of foyr hjindred thoufand ne* 
tion of North groes, and of two millions five or fix 
jimerica hath hundred thoufand white people, if the 
art/en. _ calculations of congrefs be not exagge- 

rated. The number of citize|iB doubles 
every fifteen or fixteen years infomeof thofe provinces, and 
every eighteen or twenty years in others. So rapid an in- 
crcafe muft have two fources ; the firfl is, that a number 
of Irifhmen, Jews, Frenchmen, Switzere, Palatines, Mora- 
vians, and Saltzburghers, after having been worn out 
with the political and religious troubles they had expe* 
rienced in Europe, have gone in fearch of peace and 
quietncfs in thefe diftant climates. The fécond fource of 
that amazing increafe arifcs from the climate itfelf of the 
colonies, where experience has Jhewn that the people 
•naturally doubled their numbers every five-and-twenty 
years. The obfervations of Mr. Franklin will make thefe 
truths evident. 

The numbers of the people, fays that philofopher, yu 
creafe everywhere in proportion to the number of mav- 
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nages ; and that number Increafes as the means of fubfifting 
a family are rendered more eafy. In a country where the 
means of fubûftence abound, more people marry early. 
In a fociety, whofe profpcrity is a mark of its antiquity, 
the richy alarmed at the expences which female luxury 
brings along with it, engage as late as pofiible in a flate, 
which is difficult to enter into, and expenfwe to maintain ; 
and the perfons who have no fortunes pafs their days ixx 
a celibacy which difturbs the married ft ate. The mailers 
have but few children, the fer van ts have none at all, and 
the artifans are afraid of having any. Thiscircumftance' 
28 fo evident, efpecially in- great towns, that the popula- 
tion in them is not kept up to its ufual ftandard, and that 
we conftantiy find there a greater number of deaths than 
births»- Happily for us this decreafe has not yet pene« 
t rated into the country, whire the conftant pradlice of 
making, up' the deficiency of the towns give a littte more 
fcope for population- But the lands being everywhere 
occupied, and let at the higheil rate, thofe who Cannot 
acquire property of their own, are hired by thofe who arc 
in poiTefiion of ii. Competition, which . arifes from the 
ikiultitude of workmen, lowers the price of labour, and 
the fmallnefs of profit takes away the^efire and the hope ' 
4>f, as well aa the abilities requifite for, , increaie by. mar» 
riage. Such: is the prefent ftate of. Europe.- 

That of America prefents an appearance of a quite 
contrary nature. Tradls of land, wafte and uncultivated, 
are either given away, or may be. obtained for fo mode* 
rate a price, that a man of the leaft. turn for labour is fur- 
nifhed in a fhort time with, an extent, which, while it is 
fufficient to rear a numerous family, will maintain his-pof- 
terity for a confiderable time. ^JThe inhabitants, therefore, 
of the New World, marry in greater numbers, and at an 
earlier time of life, than the inhabitants of Europe» Where 
•one hundred enter into the married ftatc in Europe, there 
are two hundred in America ; and if we reckon four child- 
ren to each marriage in our climates, we (hould allow at 
leaft eight in the New Hemifphere. If we multiply thefc 
families by their produce, it will appear, that in lefs than 
two centuries. North America will arrive at an immenfe 
degree of population, unlefs its natural progrefs fhould be 
impeded by obftacles which it is not pofiibie to forefee. 
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Manners pre» It 19 now peopled with healthy and 

vailing at prefeni robuft men, of a ttature above the corn- 
in North Amc* mon fize. Thefc Creolei come to their 
fiea. full gfrowth fooner'than the Europeans, 

but do not Hvc fo long. Thé inhabitants 
mre fupplicd with great plenty of every thing requ^fite for 
food, by the h)w price of meat, fifh, grain, game, fin its, cy- 
der, and vegetables. Clothing is not foeafily procured, that 
being ft ill very dear, whether it be brought from Europe 
or made in the country. Manners are in the flate they 
ihould be among young colonies, and people ^w^n to 
cultivation, who are not yet polifhed nor corrupted by 
refiding in great cities. Throughout thé families in gen- 
eral, there reigns economy, neatnefs, and regularity. 
OaUan^ry and gaming, the j)affion8 of indolent opulence, 
feldom interrupt that happy tranquillity. The female fex 
are ftill what they fliould be, gentle, modefl, éompa£- 
fionate, and ufeful ; they are in pofTeffion of thofé vimies 
which perpetuate the empire of their chiirmë. The ttica 
are engaged in their firft occupations, the cave âfnd iln- 
^tovement of their pUntations, which^will be the fuj)- 
port of their pofterity. Ofte general fentimeftt of beifé- 
▼olence unites every family. Nothing contributes to this 
Uhion fo much as a ceitain equality of ftfttiph, a fetnirity 
that arifes from property, hope, and a genefal facility of 
increafing it ; in a word, nothing contributes to it- fo 
tbuch as the reciprocal ind'ependence in whiôh aH men live, 
Vrith refpeél to their wants, joined to the necéiSty of fo- 
cial connections for the purpofes of their pleafures. In- 
ftead of luxury, wlijch brings mifery in its train, inftead 
of this afflicting and (hocking contraft, an univerfal éafe, 
^fely dealt out in the original diftribution of the lands, 
has, by the influence of induftry, given rife in every breaft 
to the mutual defire of pleafing ; a defire, without doubt, 
more fatisfaâory than the fecret difpofition to injure ouf 
brethren, which is infeparable from an extreme inequali- 
ty of fortune and condition. Men never meet without 
fatisfadtion vphen they are neither in that ftatc of mu- 
tual diltance which yields to indiflfetence, nor in that way 
of rivahhip which borders on hatred. They come nearer 
"together and unite in focieties; in (hort, it is in theco-v 
lonies that men lead fuch a rural life as was the original 
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deftînatîon of mankind» befl: fuited to the health and in- 
creafe of the fpecîes : probably they enjoy all the hap- 
pinefs coniiftent with the fraiky- of human nature. We 
do not, indeed, find there thofe graces, thofe talents» 
thofe refined enjoyments, the means and expence of which 
wear out and fatigue the fprings of the foul, and bring 
on the vapours of melancholy, which fo niltufafly follow 
the difguft arifing from fenfual enjoyment ; but there are 
the pleafures of domeftic life; the mutuàl attachmentê of 
parents and chifdren, and conjugal love, that paffion fo 
pure and fo delicious to the foul that can tafte- it, and 
defpife all other gratifications. This is the infehanting 
profpedl exhibited throughout North America. It is in 
the wilds of Florida and Virginia, even in the forefts of 
Canada, that men are eitabled to continue to love, dur- 
Hig their whole life, what wais the objea of their firft af- 
feâion, that innocence and virtue, which never entirely 
lofe their beauty. 

If there be any circumftance wanting to the hàppine£^ 
of Bntifh America,- it is that of forming one tnixtt na- 
tion. Famihes are there found fometimes re-united, ibme- 
.times difperfed, originating from all thedil^rent countrkê 
of Europe. Thefe cok>m*fts, in whatever fpot chance or 
difcemment may have placed them^ all preferve, Witb m 
prejudice not to be wbrn out, their mother tongue, the 
partialities and the cuftoms of their o\l^n country. Sefnh 
rate fchools and churche» hinder them from lAixing with* 
the hofpitable people who afforded them a place of refuge* 
Still mor.e eitranged from this people by worfhip, by ma»- 
ners, and probably by their feelings, they harbour feeds 
of diflenfion that may one day prove the ruin and total 
overthrow of the colonies. The only prefervartive aganift^' 
this difafter depends entirely on the conduék <^ the go«- 
vernments they belong to. 

By governments mull not be under- Nature of the 
ftood thofe Grange conftitutions of £u- governments efta^- 
rope, which are an abfurd mixture of bli/ked in North 
facred and profane laws. £ngli(h Ame- Amerka. 
rica was wife or happy enough not to 
admit any ecclefiailical power : being from the beginniltg 
inhabited by prdbyt^riansi iherejeâed with henW every 
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thing that might rerive the idea of ît. AU affairs which 
ia the other parts of the glohe are determined by the ec- 
defiaflical courts» are here brought before the civil magif- 
trate» or the national afTembltes. The attempts made by 
the members of the Engh'fh church to eftablifh their hier- 
archy in that country» have ever been abortive^ not- 
withftandin? the fupport given them by the mother coan- 
tiy : but fttll they are equally concerned in the admioif- 
tration as well as thofe of other feâs. None but catho- 
lics have been excluded» on account of their refufmg thofe 
oaths which the public tranquillity feemed to require. In 
this view American government has deferved the greateft 
commendation ; but in other refpeéis it is not fo well re- 
gulated. 

Policy» in its aim and principal objeâ» refembles the 
education of children. They both tend to form men^ 
and fhould be in feveral refpeâs fimilar to each other. 
Savage people» fîrft united in fociety» require» as much 
B8 children» to be fometimes led on by gentle means, and 
fometimes retrained by compuliion. r or want of expé- 
rience» which alone forms our reafon» as thefe favages are 
incapable of governing themfelves in the feveral changes 
of things and the various concerns that belong to a rifing 
fociety» the government that conduâs them (hould itfelf 
be enlightened» and guide them by authority to years of 
maturity. Thus it is that barbarous nations are natural- 
ly fubjc6t to the oppreffive yoke of defpqtic power, till 
in the advanced Hate of fociety their intereils teach them 
to conneét themfelves. 

Civilized nations»- like young men» more or lefs ad« 
vanced» not in proportion to their abilities» but from the 
coiidud^ of their early education» as foon as they become 
fenfible of their own ilrength and right» require to be 
managed» and even attended to by their governors. A 
fon well educated fhould engage in no undertakmg with- 
out confulting his father : a prince» on the contrary» 
ihould make no regulations without confulting his people : 
further, the fon, m refolutions where he follows the ad- 
vice of his father» frequently hazards nothing but his 
own happinefs : in all that a prince ordains» the happinefs 
of his people is concerned. The opinion of the public» 
în a nation that thinks and fpeaks» is f he rule of the go* 
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xvernment ; and the prince ihould never thwart that opi 
nion without public reafons, nor oppofe it witliout liav- 
ing firft convinced the people of their error. Govern- 
ment is to model all its forms according to public opini- 
on : this, it is well known» varies with manners, habits» 
And information. ^6 that one prince may, without find- 
ing the leait refiftance» do an a£l of authoriry, not to- be 
revived by his fucceffor, without exciting the public in- 
dignation. From whence does this difference arife I The 
iirft cannot have thwarted an opinion that was not fprung . 
up in his time» but the latter may have' openly counter- 
aàed it a century after. The firft, if I may be allowed 
the exprcffion» may, without the knowledge of the pub- 
lic, liave taken a ftep, the violence of which he may have 
foftened or made amends for by the happy fuccefs of his 
government ; the other fhall, perhaps, have increafed the 
public calamities by fuch unjuft ads of wilful authority, 
as may perpetuate its firft abufes. Pubh'c remonftrance 
is generally the refolt of opinion ; and the general opini- 
on is the rule of government : and becaufe the public opi- 
nion governs mankind, kings,> for this reafon, beconie 
the rulers of men.- Governments then^. as well as opini- 
ons, ought to improve and advance to perfeélion. But 
what is the rule for opinions among an enlightened pep- 
ple ? It is the permanent intereft of fociety, the fafety 
and advantage of the nation. This intereft is modified 
by the turn of events and fituations ; public opini- 
on and the form of the government follow thefe feveral 
modifications. This is the fource of all the forms of go- 
vernment eftabliftied by the £nglifh, who are rational and 
free, throughout North America. 

' The government of Nova Scotia, of one of the pro- 
vinces in New England, New York, New Jerfey, Virgi- 
nia, the two Carolinas, and Georgia, is ftyled royal, be- 
caufe the king of England is there invefted -with the fu- 
preme authority. Reprefentatives of the people form a 
hbufe of commons, as in the mother country : a feledl 
council, approved by the king, intended to fupport the 
prerogatives of the crown, reprefents the hdufe of peers, 
and maintains that reprefentation by the fortune and rank • 
of the moft diftinguiftied perfonsin th.- country, who are 
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fBembert of h. A fforeriMr contenen, prorogues, and 
diflbWft» the ir aflcmbltes ; givn or refufet aflent to thdr 
deliberationty which receive from his approbation fh< 
force of law, till the king, to whom they are tranfmit^ 
ted, hat rejcâed them. ^ 

The fécond kind of gOTcmtnent which takes place in the 
colonies, is known by the aame of proprietary goTern- 
nent. When the EnglHh firft fettled on thofe diftant re« 
gions, a rapacious and aâive court-favourite eaiily obtaio- 
«d in thofe waftes, which were as large as kingdoms^ a 
property and authority without bounds. A bow and a 
few fkins, the only homage exaéted by the crown, pur* 
chafed for a man in power the right of fovereignty, or 
of govemiag at pleafiire in an unknown country : fuch 
was the origin of government in the greater part of the 
colonies. At prefent', Maryland and Pennfylvanta are 
the only provinces under this fingular form of government, 
or rather this lingular foundation of fovereignty. Mary- 
land, indeed, differs from the reft of the provinces only 
by receiving its governor from the family of Baltimore, 
whofe nomination is to be approved by the king. In 
Pennfylvannia, the governor named by the proprietary 
family, and confirmed by the crown, is not fupported by 
a council, which gives a kind of fuperiority, and be is 
obliged to agree with thé commons, in whom is natural- 
ly vetted all authority. 

A third form, ftyled by the Englifh charter, govern- 
ment, fecms more calculated to produce harmony in the 
conftitution. At prefent this fubfifts only in Conneéiî- 
cut and Rhode ifland ; but it was formerly extended to 
all the provinces in NeW England. It may be confidered 
as a mere democracy. The inhabitants of themfelves 
eleél and depofe all their officers, and make whatever 
laws they think proper, without being obliged to have 
-the aflent of the king, or his having any right to annul 
them. 

At length the conqueft of Canada, joined to the acqni- 
fition of Florida, has given rife to a form of legiflation 
hithert'b unknown throughout the realm of Great Bri- 
tain. Thofe provinces have been put or left under the 
yoke of military, and confequently abfolute^ authority. 
Without any right to aJQTembk in a national body, they^ 
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receive immedtately from the cdisrt of London ereiy or* 
der of govennment. 

" Thk (^vei^ty of golrerninents w not the work of* the 
mother country. We do not find in it the traces of a 
reafonable, utiiforfn, and regular, kgiilation. It is chance, 
clrmate, the prejudices of the times, and of the founders 
of the colonies, that have produced this motley variety of 
cODftitutions. It is not the province of men, wh^ are 
caft by chance upon a defert coaft, to conftitute legiila- 
tion. 

All legiflation, in its nature, fhould aim at the happf^ 
nefs of fockty. The means by which it is to attain this 
great end» depend'entirely on its natural qualities. Cli- 
mate, that is to fay, the iky and the foil, are the firft 
rule for the legiflator. His refources diélate to him his 
duties. In^he firil inftancè, the local pofition {hould be 
confulted. A number of peo]^ thrown on a maritime 
coaft, will have lawl more or lefs relative to agriculture 
or navigation, in proportion to the influence the fea or. 
land* may have on the fubfif^ence of the inhabitants who 
are to people that defert coaft. If the new colony be 
led by the courfe of feme large river far within land, a 
legiflator ought to have regard to the quality of the foil 
and the degree of its fertility, as well as to tlie connec- 
tions the colony will have either at home or abroad by the 
trallic of commodities mdft conducive to h 9 profpirity. 

But the wifdom of legiflation will chiefly appear in the 
diftribution of property. It is a general rule, which ob* 
tains in all countries, that, when a colony is founded, aa 
extent of laud be given to every perfon fufficient for the 
maintenance of a family : more fhould be given to thofe 
who have abilities to make the neceifary advances towards 
improvement ; and fome fhould be referved for pofterity, 
or for additional fettlers, with which the colony may in 
time be augmented. 

The firft ©bje£t of a rifing colony is fubfiftencc and 
population : the next is the profperity likely to flow from 
thcfc two fources. To avoid occalions of war, whether 
ofFenfive or defenfive $ to turn induftry towards thofe ob- 
jets which are moft advantageous \ not to form connec-* 
tions around them, except fuch as are unavoidable, and 
may be proportioned to the ftability which the' colony ac- 
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quiret by the numbers of its inhabitants and the oaturc 
of its rcfources ; to introduce» above all things» a pax^ 
tial and local fpint in a nation which is going to be efta- 
blifhedy a fpirit of union within» and of peace without ; 
to refer every inftitution to a diftant but fixed point ; and 
to make every occafional law fubfcrvient to the fettled 
regulation which alone is to effeâ an increafe of Dumbera, 
and to give ftability to the fcttlement: thefic circum- 
fiances make no more than a iketch of a legiflation. 

The moral fyftem is to be formed on the nature of the 
climate ; a large field for population is at firft to be laid 
open by facilitating marriage» which depends upon the' 
facility of procuring fubfiftence. SanÔity of manners 
fhould be eftablifhed by opinion. In a barbarous ifland, 
which is to be ftocked with children» no more would be 
neceflary than to leave the principles of truth to unfold 
themfelves with the natural proerefs of reafon. By pro- 
per precautions againft thofe idle fears which proceed 
from ignorance» the errors of fuperftition fhould be re* 
moved» till that period when the warmth of the natural 
paffîons» fortunately uniting with the rational powers, 
' diifipates every phantom. But when people already ad- 
vanced in life are to be eftabliflied in a new country» the 
ability of legiflation confifts in removing every injurious 
opinion or habit which may be cured^or correâed. If 
we wifh that thefe fhould not be tranfmitted to poilerity» 
we (hbuld attend to the fécond generation» by inftituting 
a general and public education of the children. A prince 
or legiflator ihouid never found a colony» without previ- 
oufly fending thither fome proper perfons for the educa- 
tion of youth : that is, fome governors rather than teach- 
ers : for it is of lefs moment to teach them what is good^. 
than to guard them from evil. Good education is inef- 
feétual» when the people are already corrupted. The 
feeds of morality and virtue» fown in the infant ftate of. 
a generation already vitiated» are annihilated in the early- 
ilages of manhood by debauchery, and the contagion of- 
fuch- vices as have already become habitual in fociety. 
The beft educated young men cannot come into the world, 
without making engagements and forming conneélions» , 
which will wholly influence them during the remainder ofr 
their lives. If they marry, follow any profcflion or pur*- 
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fuît, they find the feeds of evil and corruption rooted^ ia 
every condition ; a conduéi entirely oppoûte to their prin- 
ciples i example and difcourfe which difconcerts and com- 
bats their beft refolutions. 

But in a rifiog colony, the influence of the firft gene- 
ration may be correâed by the manners of the fucceed- 
ing one. The minds of all are prepared for virtue by la- 
bour. The necoifities of life remove all vices proceeding 
from want of employment. The overflowing of its po- 
pulation hath a natural tendency towards the mother 
country, where luxury continually invites and feduces the 
rich and voluptuous planter. A legiflator, who intends 
to refine the conftitution and manners of a colon]|[, will 
meet with every affiftance he can require. If he be only 
poiTeffcd of abilities and virtue, the lands and the people 
iit has to manage vrill fuggeft to hia mind a plan of fo- 
ciety, that a writer can only mark out in a vague man- 
ner, liable to all the uncertainty of hypothefes that are 
varied and complicated by an infinity of circumftances too 
.difficult to be forefeeh and combined. 

But the chief bafis of a fociety for cultivation and com- 
merce, is property. It is the feed of good and evil, na- 
tural or moral, confequent on the focial fiate. Every 
nation feems to be divided into two irreconcilable par- 
ties. The rich and the poor, the men of property and 
the hirelings, that is to fay^ mafters and (laves, form two 
clafl*e8 of citizens, unfortunately in eppofition to one an- 
other. In vain have fome modern authors wiihed by fo- 
phiftry to eflablifh a -treaty of peace between thefe two 
itates. The rich on all occafions are difpofed to obtain 
a great deal from the poor at little expence, and the poor 
are ever inclined to fet too high a value on their labour ; 
while the rich man muil always give the law in this too 
unequal bargain. Hence arifes the fyftem of count er- 
Tloife eftabliflied in fo many countries. The people 
have not wiflied to attack property which theyxonfider- 
ed as facred, but they have made attempts to fetter it, 
and to check its natural tendency to univerfal power. 
Thefe counterpoifes have almofl: always been ill applied, 
as they were but a feeble remedy againd the origiilal evil 
in fociety. It is then to the repartition of lands that a 
legiilator will turn hh principal attention^ The more 
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wifely that diftribatioB (hall be managed» the more fimple^ 
twiforaii and exaâ» will be tbofe lawg of the country 
which chiefly conduce to the ptefervation of property. 

The Englifh colonies partake, in this refpeâ, of die 
radical vice inherent in the ancient conftitution of the«so« 
ther country. As its prefent government is but a reform- 
ation of that feudal fyftem which had opprefled aH £u« 
rope, it ftill retains many ufages, which being origlnnlly 
nothing more than abufes of fervitude» are fttll more £en« 
fibly fdt by their contrail with the liberty which the peo- 
ple have recovered. It has, therefore, been found neccf- 
lary to join the laws which left many rights to the nobi- 
lity, to thofe which modify, leifen, abrogate, or foften, the 
feudal riehts. Hence fo many laws of exception îor one 
original law ; fo many of interpretation for one funda- 
mental ; fo many new laws that are at variance with ihe 
old. Hence it is agreed, there is not irî the whole world * 
a code fo diiiufe, fo perplexed, as that of the civil law of 
Great Britain. The wifeft men of that enh'ghtened na- 
tion < have often exclaimed againft this diforder. They 
have either not been heard, or the changes which have 
been produced by their remontrances have only ferved to 
increafe the confufion. 

By their dependence and their ignorance, the colonies 
have blindly adopted that deformed and ilUdigefted code, 
the burthen of which opprefFed their anceftors ; they have 
added to that obfcure heap of materials by every new 
la^w that the times, manners, and place, coald introduce, 
f'rom'thts mixture has refulted a chaos the moft difficult 
to put in order ; a colleâion of contradiétions that re* 
quires much pains to reconcile. Immediately there 
fprang up a numerous body of lawyers, to prey upon the 
lands and inhabitants of thofe new fettled climates. The 
fortune and influence they have acquired in a (hort timet 
' have brought into fiibjeé^ion to their rapacioufnefs the va- 
luable ckfs of citizens employed in agnculture, commerce^ 
in all the arts and labours moil indtfpenfably neceffary for 
every fociety, but almoft fmgularly effential to a rifing 
community. To the fevere evil of chicane, which has 
fixed itfelf on the branches, in order to fcize on the fruit, 
has * exceeded that of finance, which dcflroys the heart 
and the root of the tree. 
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■e In the origin of the colonics, the The coin that 

tz coin bore the fame ralue as m th^ mo- hat been current 
m ther country. Thefcarcity of it foon In the EngRJh 
occalîoned a nfe of one third. That colonies in North 
inconvenience was not remedied by the America* , 
abundance of fpecie wh^ch came from 
the Spanifti colonies ; becaufe it was neceflary to traufmit 
that into England in order to pay for the merchandize 
wanted from thence. This was a gulf that abforbed the 
circulation in the colonies. It was, however, neceflary 
to^eftablifh a mode of exchange ; and every province, ex- 
cept Virginia, fought for it in the creation of a paper cur- 
rency. 

The general g^bvemment made at firft but a moderate 
vfe of this expedient ; but the difputes of the favages in- 
creating, as well a3 the wars againft Canada, occafioned 
men of an enterprifing fpirit to form complicated and ex- 
tcnfÎTe projedls ; and the management of the public trea- 
fury was intfufted to rapacious or unfkilful hands* This 
fefource was then more freely employed than Was proper. 
In viiîn were taxes levied at firft, in order to pay the in- 
tereft of the paper, and to take up the paper itfelf at a 
ftipulated period. New debts were contraâed to fatisFf 
frefh wants, and engagements were generally carried be- 
yond all excefs. In Pennfylvania alone, the paper cur- 
rency of the ftate preferved unremittingly its entire value. 
The credit of it was Ihaken in two or three other colotiies, 
though it was not entirely loft. But in the two CaroU- 
nas, and in the four provinces which conftitute what ia 
commonly called New England, it fell into fuch difcrc- 
dit from the tnultipKcity of it» that it could no longer 
be circulated at any rate. Maflachufets bay, which had 
conquered Cape Breton from the French, received from 
the mother country 4,050,000 livres [168,7501.] of in- 
Hemnification. -With this fum they paid off twelve times 
the value itt their paper, and thofe who received the mo- 
ney thought they had made a very good bargain. The 
parliament, aware of this mifchief, made fome attempts 
to remedy it ; but their meafures were only very imper- 
fe6^1y fttccefsful. It would cer'lainly have been a more 
cffeftual ftep^ than any of thofe which had been invented 
by cither a good or bad policy, to have broken the fet- 
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tors witk whkh the internal induftry, and the extemaf 
commerce^ of fo many great fettkments were fhackled. 

Regulatiwu to The flril colonifts who peopled 

wbicb the i/tter- North America apphed themfelves fole- 
nal indufiry and \j to agriculture. They foon perceiir- 
tbe external trade ed that their exports did not enable 
of North Ame* them to buy what they wanted» and 
rtca had been they /therefore found themfelves in a 

fubjeSed. manner compelled to fet up fome rude 

manufaâures. The interefts of the mo- 
ther country feemed to be affeâed by this innovation ; 
which was made a matter of parliamentary inquiry, and 
difcuffed with all the attention it defetved. There were 
men bold enough to defend the caufe of the colonids. 
They urged, that as the buflnefa of tillage did not employ 
men all the year, it was tyranny to oblige them to waftc 
in idlenefs the time which the land did not require \ that 
as the produce of agriculture and hunting did not fumifh 
them to the extent of their wants, the preventing them 
from providing again d them by a new fpecies of induftry^ 
was in faâ reducing them to the greateft diftrefa ^ in a 
word, that the prohibition of manufaétures only tended 
to enhance the price of all proviflons ir a rifmg date, to 
leflen, or perhaps ftop, the fale of them, and to deter 
fuch perfons as might intend to fettle in it. 

Tbc-evidencc of thefe principles was not to be contro- 
verted : they were complied with after great debates. 
The Americans were permitted to manufaâure their own 
clothes themfelves, but with fuch redriâions as betrayed 
how much avarice regretted, what an appearance of juf- 
tice could not but allow. All communication from one 
province to another on this account was feverely prohi- 
bited. They were forbidden, under the heavieft penal- 
ties, to traffic with each other for wool of any fort, raw 
or manufadured. However, fome manufa6turf rs of hats 
ventured to break through thefe reftriftions. To put a 
I ftop to what was termed a heinous dtforderly pradice, the 

j parliament had recourfe to the mean and cruel expedient 

! of law. A workman was not at liberty to fet up for 

] himfelf till after fcvcn years apprenticefhip 5 a maftér wai 
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not allowed to have more thaa two apprentices at a timer 
nor to employ any Have in his wqrk-(hop. 

Iron mines* which feem to put into men's hands the 
ififtruments of their own independence, were laid under 
rcftriétions ftill more fevere. It was not allowed to carry 
iron in bars* or rough pieces, anywhere but to the mother 
country. Without being provided with crucibles to melt 
it» or machines to bend H» without hammers or anvils to 
fafhion it, they had ilill lefs liberty of converting it into 
fteel. 

. Importation was fubjedled to (lill further reftraints. AU 
foreign veifels, unlefs in evident diftrefsor danger, of wreck, 
or freighted with gold or filver, were not to come into 
any of the ports of North America. £ven Englifh vef- 
fels were not admitted there, unlefs they came immedi- 
ately from fome port of the country. The fhips of the 
colonies going to £uropej were to bring back no mer- 
chandize but from the mother country. £very thing waa 
. Included in this profcription, except wine from the Ma- 
deiras, the Azores» and thé Canaries, and fait for the 
âiheries. 

All exportations were originally to terminate in Eng- 
land ; but important reafons determined the government 
to zelaz and. abate this extreme feverity. The colonifU 
were allowed to carry direâly fouth.of Cape Finifterre, 
grain, meal, rice, vegetables, fruit, fait fiih, planks, tod 
timber. All other produâions were referved for the mo- 
ther country. . Even Ireland, which a£Ebrded an advanta- 
geous mart for com, flax, and pipe ftaves, has been (hut 
again ft them by an a6i of parliament. 
.^ The parliament, which reprefents the nation,'- afiuiAed 
the right of direâing commerce in its whole extent through- 
out the Britifh dominions. It is by this authority it pre- 
tends to regulate the conneéUons between the mother 
country and the colonies, to maintain a communication, 
an advantageous reciprocal re-a£tion*between the fcatter- 
ed parts of an immenfe empire. There (hould, in faâ, 
be one power to appeal to, in order to determine finally 
upon the concerns that may be ufeful or prejudicial to the 
general good of the whole fociety. The parliament is 
the only body that can aflume fuch an important power. 
But it ought to employ it to the advantage of every mem- 
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ber of focicty. Thii it an inTiolable roaxin, cipeciaBf 
in a ftate where all the powers are formed and dîreéied for 
the prcfervation of national liberty. 

That principle of impartiality was unattended to, whkk 
alone can maintain an equal date of independence amon|p 
the feveral members of a free government ; when the co- 
lonies were obliged to Tent in the mother country all tkcir 
Ïirodu^onsy even thofe which were not for their own coa» 
iimption ; when they were obliged to take from the mo- 
ther country all kinds of merchandize, even thofe whicft 
came from foreign nations. Thii» imperious and ufefeft 
reftrainty loading the fales and purchafes of the Ameri- 
cans with unneceffary and ruinous chaises, has necefiarily 
lefiened their induftry, and confequently dtmiuiflied their 
profits ; and it has been onl^for the purpofe of enrich- 
vag a few merchants, or fome faâors at home« that the 
rights and interefts of the colonies have thus been (acri- 
ficed. AU they owed to England for the protcdiion tiicy 
received from her, was only a preference tn the fide and 
importation of all fuch of their commodities as (he (hbold 
confume ; and a preference in the purchafe and in the eic 
portation of all fach merchandize as came from her handst 
lb far all fubmiffion was a return of gratitude : bcvond il 
jdl obligation was violence. 

Thus it js that tyrisnny has given birth to conirabaud 
trade. Tranfgrei&on is the fim efieâ produced by un- 
reafonable laws. In vain has it frequently been repeated 
to the. colonies» that fmuggling was contrary to the fuu- 
damental interefts of *t)ieir fettlements» to aM reafim x& 
government, and to the exprefs intentions of law* In 
vain has- it been continually laid down in public writings, 
that the fnbjeét who pays duty is opprelTed by htm who 
does not pay it$ and that the fraudulent merchaut robs 
the fair trader by difappointing him of his lawful profit.^ 
In vain have precautions been multiplied for preventing 
fuch frauds, and freih penalties infliâed for the punifh- 
ment of them. The voica of intereft, reafon, and equity^ 
has prevailed over all the numberlefs clamours and yariouE 
attempts of finance» Foreign impoitations fmuggkd 
into North America, amount to one third of thofe which 
pay duty. 

An indefinite liberty, or merely xeflcained within pro» 
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per limits, would have put a ftop to the prohibited en* 
gagements of which fo much complaint had been made* 
*rhen the colonies would have arrived to a (late of afflu- 
ence, which would have eiiabled them to difcharge a loa4 
of debt due to the mother country, amounting to one hun- 
dred and twenty, or one hundred and thirty, millions of 
livres [from 5,000,000!. to 5,416,6661. 138. 4d.] .They 
Tvould then liave drawn from thence annually goods to the 
amount of forty-five millions of livres [1,875,0001*3 the 
fum to which their wants had been raifed in the moft fuc- 
cefsful periods. But inftead of having their defUny alle- 
▼iated, as they were inceifantly demanding, thefe great 
fettlements faw themfelves threatened with a tax. 

England had juft emerged from a Diftreffedjiaic 
long and bloody war, during which her of England in 
fleets had been viétorious in all the Teas, 1763. 
^nd her conquefts had enlarged her do- 
minions, already too extenflve, with an immenfe acquifi- 
tion of territory in the £aft and Weil Indies. This fplen- 
dour might perhaps externally dazzle the nations; but the 
. country was continually obliged to lament its acquifitions 
and its triumphs. Opprefitd with a load of debt to the 
amount of 3,330,000,000 of livres [138,750,0001.] that 
cod her an intertft of 111,577,490 livres [4,649,0621* 
IS. 8d.] a-year, (he was fcarce able to fupport the necef- 
fary expences of the ftate, with a revenue of 130,000,000 
of livres [5,416,666!. 138. 4d.] ; and tha* revenue was 
fo far from increafing, that it was not even certain it 
would continue. 

The lands were charged with a heavier tax than had 
■ever been impbfed in time of peace. New duties were 
laid on houfes and windows ; and the controul of the aéts 
was oppreffive on all kinds of property. Wine, plate, 
t:ards, dice, and every thing which was conftdered as an 
ebjedi of luxury or amufement, paid more than 
it could have been thought poifible. To compen- 
fate for the facrifice which had been made for the 
prefervation of the citizens, by prohibiting fpiritous li- 
quors, duties were laid on the ordinary drink of the com- 
mon people, on malt^ cyder, and beer. The ports dif- 
patçhed nothing for fo/eign kingdoms, and receiyed no- 
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thing from them, but what was loaded with duties, both 
of export and import. Materials and workmanfhip had 
fo prodigioufly rifen in price in Great Britain, that her 
merchants were fupplanted even in the countries where 
they had not till then met with any competitors. The 
commercial profits of England with every part pf the 
world, did not amount annually to more than 56,000,000 
livres [2,333»333l.68.8d.] ; butof thisbalance 35,000,000 
livres [ï»45 8,333!. 6s. 8d.] were to be deduced, to pay 
the arrears of the fums which foreigners had placed in the 
public funds. 

The fprings of the ftate were all ftrained. The muf- 
cles of the body politic being in a ftate of extreme ten- 
fion, were in fome meafure thrown out of their place. 
The crifis was a violent one. The pedple fhould have 
been allowed time to recover. They could not be eafed 
by a diminution of expences ; for thofe made by govern- 
ment were neceflary, either for the purpofe of improving 
the ^conquefts, purchafed at the price of fo 'much blood 
and treafure, or to reftrain the refentment of the houfe of 
Bourbon, irritated by the humiliations of the late war, 
and the facrificcs , of the late peace. As other means 
did not occur, which might fecure the prefent as well as 
future profperity of the nation, it was thought proper to 
call in the colonies to the aid of the mother country. 
Thefe views were prudent and juft. 

England calls its The members of a confederate body 
colonies to its muft all of them contribute to its de- 

afjijlance, fence and its fplendour, in proportion 

to their refpeftivc abilities ; as it is only 
by public ftrength that each clafs is enabled to preferve the 
entire and peaceful enjoyments of its poffeffions. The poor 
are certainly lefs intcrefted in this than the wealthy ; but 
yet their tranquillity is concerned in it, in the firft place, 
and in the fécond place, the national riches, which they 
are called upon to Iharc by their induftry. There can be 
no focial principle more evident, and yet the infringement 
of it is the moft ordinary of all political faults. From 
whence can arife this perpetual contradiélion between the 
convidion and the conduA of government ? 

It arife» from the fault of the legiflativc power, la ex- 
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aggcrating the means for maîntaînîng the public (Irengtht 
and in employing for Its own caprices part of the funds 
deftined for this purpbfe. The wealth of the merchant 
and of the farmer, and the fubfiflence of the poor, tak« 
en from them in the country places and in the towns in 
the name of the ilate, and profiituted in the courts to 
the purpofes of intereft and vice, are employed to increafe 
the pomp of a number of men, who flatter, deteft, and 
corrupt, their matter ; or pafs into ftill bafer hands than 
thcfe, to pay for the fcandal and fhame of his pleafures* 
Thefe treafures are lavifhed for a parade of grandeur, the 
vain decoration of thofe who can have no real grandeur ; 
. and for fettivals, the refource of idlenefs, unable to exert 
itfelf, in the midtt of the cares and labours which the go« 
vcmment of an empire would require. A portion of them, 
it is true, is given to the public wants : but thefe, from 
incapacity or inattention, are applied without judgment 
as without economy. Authority deceived, and difdain- 
ing eveft to endeavour to be dtherwife, admits of an un- 
juft diftribution of the ta^, and of a mode of coUedting 
it which is itfelf an additional opprefiion. Then every 
patriotic fentiment becomes extinfl^ A war is excited 
between the prince and his fubjeâs. Thofe who levy 
the revenues of the ftate, appear nothing but the enemies 
of the citizen. He defends his fortune from the impoft, 
as he would defend it from encroachment. Every thing 
which cunning can take from power appears a lawful gain ; 
and the fubje^ls, corrupted by the government, make ufc 
of the reprifals againft a matter who plunders them. They 
do not perceive that, in this unequal conflidl, they arc 
themfelves both dupes and viAims. The infatiable and 
eager treafury, lefs fatisfied with what is given to them 
than irritated for what is refufed, perfccutes every indi- 
vidual delinquent by a variety of means. They join afti- 
vity to intereft-ç and vexations are multiplied. They go 
under the denomination of punifhment and juftice; and the 
monfter, who reduces to poverty all thofe whom he profe- 
cutes, returns thanks to Heaven for the number of cul- 
prits whom he punifhes, and for the multiplicity of of- 
1 fences by which he enriches himfelf. Happy is the fo- 
Tcreign.who, to prevent To many abufes, would not dif- 
dain to give his people an exa6l account »f the manner 
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in which all the fums he had required of them were em- 
ployed. But this fovcreign hath not yet s^ppeared; nor 
mdeed will he ever appear. Neverthelefs, the debt due 
by the protedled perfon to the ftate which proteéls him, 
IS equally neceffary and fiicred ; and has been acknow- 
ledged by all people. The Englifh colonies of North 
America had not difavowed this obligation ; and the Bri- 
tlfh minlftry had never applied to them without obtaining 
the affiftpnce they foliclted. 

But thefe were gifts and not taxes, fince the grant was 
preceded by free and public deliberationji in the aiTemblîes 
of each fettlemcnt. The ^ mother country had been en- 
gaged in expeniive and cruel wars. Tumultuous and en- 
terprifing parliaments had difturbed Its tranquillity. It 
had a fct of bold 9nd corrupt minifters, unfortunately In- 
clined to raife the authority of the throne on the ruin of 
all the powers and all the rights of the people. Revo- 
lutions had fucceeded each other, while the idea had ne- 
ver fuggefted Itfelf, of .attacking a cuflom, confirmed by 
two centuries of fortunate experience. 

The provinces «f the New World were accuftomed to 
confider as a right this mode of furnifhlng their contin- 
gent in men and mqney. Whether this claim had been 
doubtful or erroneous, prudence would have required that 
It (hould not have been too openly attacked. The art of 
maintaining authority Is a delicate one, which requires 
more circumfpedbon than Is generally thought. Thofe 
who govern are perhaps too much accuftomed to de- 
fpife men. They coniider them as (lavts, bowed down 
by nature, whereas they arc only fo by habit. If they 
be oppreffed with a frefh weight, take care left they (hould 
rife up again with fury. Let it not be forgotten, that 
the lever of power hath no othpr fupport but that of opi- 
nion ; and that the ftrength of thofe who govern is really 
nothing more than the ftrength of thofe who fufier them- 
•felves to be governed. * L.et not the people, who are dU 
verted by their employments, or who fleep In their chain», 
-be inftrudled to pry into truths which are too formidable 
for government ; and when they obey, let them not be 
made to recoUeâ that they have the right to command. 
As foon as the inftant of this terrible abrm ihall arrive ; 
as foon as they (hall think that they are not made for 
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their chiefs, but that their chiefs are made for them ; as 
foon as they ihall have been able to colled together, and to 
hear each other onanimoufly exclaim, •* we will not have 
«« this law, the cuftom is difpleafing to jus ;"- there is thai 
no alternative left, but either to fabmit or to punifli, to 
l»e weak or to be tyrants'^; and from that time the autho- 
rity of government being deteiled or defpifed, whatever 
meafures they may take, they wiU have nothing to ex- 
peel from the people but open infolence or concealed hat- 
red. . : . . 

The firfl: duty of a prudent adminiftration is, therefore, 
to refpeft the prevailing opinions of 3 country ; for opi- 
nions are the kind of property to which the people arc 
more attached than even to that of their fortune. It may, 
indeed, endeavour to re6lify them by knowledge, or alter 
them by perfuafion, if they ftiould be prejudicial to the 
ftrength of the ftate. But it is not allowable to contra- 
à\€t them without neceffity ; and there never was any to 
reje6l the fyftem adopted by North America. 

In faô, whether the feveral countries of the New 
World were authorifed, as they wifhed to do, to fend re- 
prefcntatives to parliamentj in order to deliberate with 
their feKow-citizens on the exigencies of the Britifli em- 
pire ; or whether they continued to examine within them- 
felves what contribution it was convenient for them to 
grant ; the treafury could not have experienced any embar- 
raffment from eitlier of thefe modes. In the firft inftance, 
the remonftrances of their deputies would have been loft 
in the multitude, and the provinces would have been le- 
gally charged with part of the burthen intended for them 
to bear. In the fécond, the miniftry difpofing of the dig- 
nities of the employments, of the penfions, and even of 
the eleéUons, would not have experienced more oppoiitioa 
to their will in the otlier hemlfphere than thiey do in 
this. 

But the maxims which were holden facred in America 
had fome other foundation befide prejudice. The people 
relied upon the nature of their charters ; they relkd ftill 
more firmly upon the right which every £ngli(h citizen 
liath, not to be taxed without his confent, or that of his 
repn-efentatives. This right, which ought to belong to itU 
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people» fince it is founded on the eternal code of reafon, 
was traced to its origin as far back as the reign of Ed- 
ward I. Since that period» the EngUfh never loft fight of 
it. In peace and in war» under the dominion of ferocious 
kings» as well as under that of weak monarchs» in times 
of flavery as in periods of anarchy, they never ceafcd to 
claim it. The Englifli, under the Tudors» were fcen to 
abandon their moil valuable rights, and to deliver up thdr 
defencelefs heads to the ftroke of the tyrant ; but they 
were never fcen to renounce the nght of taxing them- 
felves. It was in defence of tlus nght that they (hed tor- 
rents of blood» that they dethroned~or punifhed their kings. 
Finally, at the revolution of i688» this right wasfolemn- 
ly acknowledged by the famous a^, in which liberty» with 
the fame hand that (he was expelling a defpotic king, vm 
drawing the conditions of the contraéi between the nation 
and the new fovercign they had juft chofen. This prero- 
gative of the people, much more facred, undoubtedly, 
than fo many imaginary rights which fuperdition hath en- 
deavoured to fanâîfy in tyrants, was at once in England 
the inftrumcnt and the bulwark of its liberty. The na- 
tion thought and perceived that this was the only dike 
which could for ever put a ftop to defpotifm ; that the mo- 
ment which deprives a people of this privilege condemns 
them to oppreffion ; and that thdfunds, raifed apparently 
for their fafety,^ are employed fooner or later to ruin them. 
The Englifh, when they- founded their colonies» had Ar- 
ried thefe principles beyond the feas» and the fame ideas 
were tranfmitted to their pofterity. 

Alas ! if in thofe countries even of Europe» where 
flavery feems for a long time to have taken up its rcfidence 
in the midft of vices, of riches, aud of the arts ; where 
the defpotifm of armies maintains the defpotifm of courts; 
where man, fettered from his cradle» and bound by the 
twofold bands of fuperftition and policy, hath never 
breathed the air of liberty ; if, even in thofe countries, 
perfons who have rcfle£led once in their lives on the deftiny 
of ftates, cannot avoid the adopting of thefe maxims, and 
envying the fortunate nation which hath contrived to make 
then) the foundation and the bails of its conftitution ; how 
much more muft the Englilh, the children of America, be 
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attached to them ; they who have received this intelligence 
from their anceftors, and who know at what price they 
.have purchafed It ? £ven the foil they inhabit muft keep 
up in them a fentiment favourable to thefe ideas. Dif» 
pierfed over an immenfe continent, free as nature, which 
furrounds them, amidii the rocks, the mountains, the vaft 
plains of their deferts, and on the ikirts of thofe forefls 
where every thing is ftill wild, and where nothing calls to 
mind neither the fervitude nor the tyranny of man, they 
feem to receive from natural obje£ls leffons of liberty and 
independence. Befides, thefe people, who are almoft all 
of them devoted to agriculture, to commerce, and to ufe- 
ful labours, which elevate and ftrengthen the mind by giv- 
ing ûmplicity to the manners, who have been hitherto aa 
far removed from riches as from poverty, cannot yet be 
corj-upted either by an excefs' of luxury or by a multipli- 
city of wants. It is this, ftate, more eîpecially, that man 
who enjoys liberty can maintain it, and can fliew himfelf 
jealous of defending an hereditary right which feems to be 
the fure guarantee of all the other rights. Such was the 
refolution of the Americans. 

•« 

Whether the Britifli minillry were England exaSs 
.yet unacquainted with thefe difpofitions, from her colonies 
or whether they hoped that their dele- what Jhe ought 
gates would fucceed in altering them, only to have qfk^ 
they however embraced the opportunity ed of them, 
of a glorious peace to exa6l a forced con- 
tribution from the colonies. For let it be well obferved, 
that a war, whether fortunate or unfortunate, fçrves al- 
ways as a pretence to the ufurpations of government, as 
if the views of the chiefs of the belligerent powers were 
jefs to conquer their enemies than to enflave their fubjefts. 
The year 1764 gave birth to the famous ftamp a6l, which 
forbade the admiflion into the tribunals of any claim which 
had not been written upon paper ftamped and fold for the 
benefit of the treafury. 

The Englifti provinces of the North of America were 
all incenfed at this ufurpation of their mod valuable and 
moft facred right^. By unanimous confent, they refufcd 
to confume what was furnifhed them by the mother coun- 
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try» tOl this illegil and oppreffive bSl was withdrawn. 
The women» whofe weaknefs might have been feared» wert 
the moft eager in facnficing what fenred for their orna- 
ment ; and the men, animated by this example» gave up 
on their parts other enjoyments. Many cultivators quit* 
ted the plough» In order to accuftom themfeWes to the 
work of manufaéiures {*and the woollen» linen, and cotton» 
coarfely wrought» were bought up at the price that vn» 
previoufly giren for the fined cloths and moft beautiful 
Huffs. 

This kind of combination furprifed the gofemment» and 
their anxiety was Increafed by the clamours of the mer- 
chants, who found no market for their goods. Thefe dif- 
contents were fupported by the enemies of the miniftry ; 
and the ftamp aâ was repealed after two years of a conci- 
motion» which In other times would have kindled a civil 
"war. 

But the triumph of the colonies was of fhort duration. 
The parliament» which had retraced only with extreme 
reluéUnce» ordained In 1767» that the revenue which they 
had not been able to obtain by means of the ftamp» ihould 
be coUeâed by the glafs» the lead, the pafteboard» the 
colours» the figured paper» and the tea, which were con- 
veyed from England to America. The people of the 
northern continent were not lefs incenfed with this Inno- 
vation than "with the former. ' In vain was it reprefented 
to them» that no one could conteft with Great Britain the 
power of fettling upon her exports fuch duties as were 
I'uitable to her intercfts ; (incc (he did not deprive her efta- 
bliihments beyond the feas of the liberty of manufaâur^ 
lag themfclves the commodities which were fubjeded to 
the new taxes. This fubterfuge appeared a mark of deri- 
ilon to men» who» being merely cultivators, and compel- 
led to have no communication except with 4he mother 
country, could neither procure for themfelves by their own 
induftry» nor by foreign connexions» the articles that were 
taxed. Whether the tribute were paid in the Old or In 
the New World, they underftood that the name made no 
alteration in the thing, and that their liberty would be 00 
lefs attacked in this manner than it had been in the for- 
mer» which had been repulfed with fuccefs. The colo- 
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nîfts faw clearly that the government meant to deceive 
them, and they would not be impofed upon. Thefe po- 
litical fophlfms appeared to them as they really are» the 
mafk of tyranny. 

Nations in general are more adapted to feel than to. 
think. Moll of them have never thought of analyfing 
the nature of the power which çoverns them. They obey 
without refledlion, and becaule they are in the. habit of 
obeying. The origin and obje£l of the firft national afib- 
çiattons being unknown to them, every refiftance to their 
will appears to them a crime. It is chiefly in thofe dates 
where the principles of legiflation are blended with thofe 
of religion, that this error was common. The habit of 
believing is favourable to the habit of fuffering. Man 
doth not renounce with impunity one (ingle objeâ. It 
feems a» if Nature avenged herfelf of him who ventures 
thus to degrade her. * This fervile difpofition of the foul 
extends to every thing ; it makes a dirty of refignation a^ 
of meannefsi and refpeéUng every chain that binds it» 
trembles to enter into an examination of the laws as well 
as of the tenets. In the fame manner as one (ingle extrava« 
l^ance in religious opinions is fufficient to induce minds that 
9re once deceived to adopt numberlefs others, fo the firf{ 
ufurpation of government opens the door to all the reft. 
He who believes the moft believes alfo the leaft, and he who 
can exert the moft power can exert alfo the leaft. It is 
by this double abufe of credulity and of authority, that 
all the abfurdities in matters of religion and politics have 
been introduced in the world to cruih mankind. Ac^ 
cordinglyi the firft fignal of liberty among the nations hath 
excited them to fliake ofi* thefe two yokes at once ; and 
the period in which the human mind began to difcufs the 
abufes of the church and of the clergy is that when reafon 
became at length fenfible of the rights of the people, and 
when courage endeavoured to fix the firft limits to defpo* 
tifm. The principles of toleration and of liberty eftablifticd 
in the Englifh colonies had made them a people v«ry diifer- 
cnt from others. There it was known what the dignity 
of man was ; and when it was violated by the Britifh mi- 
jiiftry, it neceffarily followed,, that a people, compofed 
entirely of citizens, fhould rife againft this attempt* 
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Three years elapfedy and none of the taxes which had 
fb much offended the Americans were yet levied. This 
ivas fomethingy but It was not all that was expeâed from 
men jealous of their prerogatives. Tlury wanted a gen- 
eral and formal renunciation of what had been illé?a]ly or- 
dainedy and this fatisfaâion ymn granted to them m 1770. 
The tea only was excepted. The intent, indeed, of this 
j^efervc, was merely to palliate the difgrace of giving up 
entirely the fuperiority of the mother country over its co- 
lonies ; for this duty was not more exaôed than the others 
had been. 

Englandf after The miniftry, deceived by their dele- 

havlng given gates, certainly imagined that the dif- 

way, mjifhes to pofitions of the people' were altered in tho 
heobeyeâby its New World, when in 1773 they order- 
eolonies, Mea- ed the tax on the tea to be levied. 
furee taken to re» At this news the indignation became 
Jjft its authority, general throughout North America. In 

lome provinces, thanks were decreed to 
thofe navigators who had refufed to take any of this ar- 
ticle on-bpard. In others, the merchants to whom it was 
addrefled refufed to receive it. In one place, whoever fold 
it was declared an enemy to his country ; in another, the 
fame mark of ignominy was bellowed upon thofe who 
fhould keep it in their warehoufes. . Several diftriflB fo- 
lemnly renounced the ufe of this liquor, and a greater 
number of them. burnt all the tea they had remaining, 
which had hitherto been in fucn high eftimation among 
them. The tea fent to this part of the globe was valued 
at five or fix millions of hVrcs [from 208,3331. ôs. 8d. to 
250,000!.] and not a fingle cheft of it was landed. Bof- 
ton was the chief fcene of this infurredion. Its inhabitants 
deftroyed in the harbour three cargoes of tea, which had 
arrived from Europe. 

This great city had always appeared more attentive to 
their rights than the reft of America. The leaft attempt 
againft their privileges was repulfed without difcretion. 
This refiftance, fometimes accompanied with troubles, had 
for fome years paft difturbed the government. The mi., 
niftry, who had fome motives of revenge to gratify, too 
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haftily felzed up,on the cîrcumftance of this blamcable ex- 
cefs, and demanded of the parliament a fevere punifhment. 

Moderate people wifhed that the guilty city fhould be 
condemned to farnifh an indemnity proportioned to the da- 
mage done in its haibour, and which it deferved for not 
having punifhed this a6l of violence. This penalty was 
j-udged too flight ; and on the 13th of March 1774, a bill 
was paffed which fhut up the pott of Boflon, and which 
forbade that any thing ihould be carried there. 

The court of London congratulated itfelf upon this ri- 
gorous law, and doubted not but that it would bring the 
Boftonians to that fpirit of fervitude with which it had 
been hitherto attempted in vain to infpire them. If, con- 
trary to every appearance, thefebold men fhould perfcvcrc 
in their prctenfions, their neighbours would eagerly avail 
themfelves of the prohibition thrown upon the principal 
port of the colonies. At the worft, the other colonies 
which had been for a long time jealous of that of MafTa- 
chufets bay, would abandon it with indifference to its me- 
lancholy fate, and would coUeét the immenfe trade which 
thefe misfortunes would caufe to flow in upon them. In 
this manner the union of the feveral fettlements, which, in 
the opinion of the mother country, had for fome years pafl 
acquired too much conflftence, would be broken. 

The expe£latiohs of the mini dry were in general frufh'at- 
^d. An a6i of rigour fometimes flrikes awe. The people 
who have murmured while the florm was only preparing at 
a diflance, fubmit when it comes to fall upon them. It i§ 
then that they .weigh the advantages and difadvantages of 
refiflance, that they meafure their flrength with that of their 
opprcfTors : it is then that a panic terror feizes thofc which 
have every thing to lofe, and nothing to gain ; that they 
raife their voices, that the^ intimidate, and that they bribe ; 
that divifion is excited in the minds of men, and that fo- 
ciety is divided between two faéiions which irritate each 
other, which fometimes take up arms and flay each other 
in the view of their tyrants, who behold with complacency 
and fatisfaftion the effufion of their blood. But tyrants 
fcarcely find any accomplices, unlefs among people already 
corrupt. It is vice which gives them confederates among 
thofe whom they opfrefs. It is effiminacy which takes 
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the akrm» md csnnot ventare to exchange its tranquOllty 
for honourable dangers. It îs the vOe ambition of com- 
manding which lends its aififtance to defpotifm, and con- 
fents to be a flay^ for the fake of acquiring dominion, to 
give up a people in order to divide their fpoils, and to re- 
nounce the fenfe of honour in order to obtain honours 
and titles. It is efpeciallj that indifferent and cold per- 
fonality» the laft of the crimes of the people, the laft of 
the vices of governments ; for it is government which al- 
ways gives nfe to them ; it is government which » from 
principle» lacrifices a nation to a mauf and the happincfs 
of a century and of pofterity tp the enjoyment of a day 
and of a moment. All thefe vices, which are the fruits of 
an opulent and voluptuous fociety, of a fociety grown old 
and come to its laft period, do not belong to recent pep^ 
pie engaged in the toils of agriculture. The Americans 
remained united among themfelves. The carrying into 
execution a bill which Uiey called inhuman, barbarous, and 
deftruékive, ferved only to confirm them in the refolution 
of fupporting their right! with more unanimity and 
fteadinefs. 

* The minds of men grew more and more exalted at Bof« 
too. The cry of liberty was reinforced by that of reli- 
gion. The churches refounded with the moft violent ex* 
hortations againft England. It was undoubtedly an in- 
terefting fpe^acle for philofophy, to fee that in the tem- 
ples and at the feet of the altars, where fuperftition had 
£q often blefled the chains of the people, where the priefts 
bad fo often flattered the tyrants, that liberty (hould raife 
its voice to defend the privileges of an opprefTcd nation ; 
and if we believe that the Deity condefcends to caft an eye 
upon the unfortunate contefts of mankind, it preferred 
certainly to fee its fanduary confecrated to this ufe, and 
to hear hymns to liberty become part of the worfhîp ad- 
dreffed to it by its minilters. Thefe difcourfea^muft have 
produced a great efFe6t ; and when a free people invokes 
the aid of Heaven againft opprefïîon, they foon have re- 
courfe to arms. - . ^ ^ 

The otiicr inhabitants of MalTachufets bay dtfdained 
even the idea of taking the leaft advantage of the difailers 
of the capital. They thought of nothing but tightening 
the bands which conncflted them, with the Boftonians, and 
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were inclined to bmy themfelves under the ruins of their 
common copntry, rather than fufFer the leaft encroach- 
ment upon rights which they had learned to cherifh more 
than life. 

AH the provinces attached themfelves to the caufe of 
Bofton, and their attachment increafed in proportion to 
the calamities and fafferings of that unforunate city. Be- 
ing almoft guilty of the fame refiftance which had been 
fo feverely puniihed, they were feniible that the vengeance 
of the mother country againft them was only delayed» and 
that all the grace which the moft favoured of them can 
poffibly expeâ will be to be the laft objeéi of its revenge. 
Thefe difpofitlons to a general infurredion were increaf- 
ed by the a6k againfl Bofton, which was circulated through- 
out the continent upon paper edged with black, as an em- 
blem of tl^e mourning of liberty. Anxiety foon commu- 
nicates firom one lioufe to another. The citizens aifemble 
and converfe in the places. AU the preiFes teem with 
writings full of eloquence and vigour. 

*< The feverities of. the Britifh parliament againft Bof- 
*< ton ought to make all the American provinces tremble. 
*^ They have now only to choofe between fire and the 
/* fwordy between the horrors of death and the yoke of a 
** fervile and bafe obedience. The period of an important 
<< revolution is at length arrived, the fortunate or unfortu- 
*< nate fuccefs of which will for ever determine the regret 
*• or admiration of pofterity. 

*^ Shall we be free, or fhall we be flavesJ It is upon the 
^* folution of this great problem, that the deftiny of three 
<< millions df men will -depend for the prefient and for the 
<* future, the happinefs or mifery of their numberlefs dcf- 
" cendants. 

<' Roufe yourfdves up, therefore, O you Americans Î 
«• for the regions you inhabit were never covered with fuch 
*< dreadful douds : you are called rebels, becaufe you will 
'* be taxed only by your repreientatives* Juftify this daim 
« by your courage, or feal the lofs of it with your blood. 
^^ It is no longer time to deliberate, when the hand of 
<^ the oppreifor is inceflantly at work in forging chains for 
^ you ; filence would be a crime, and inaâton infamy. / 
*« The prefcrvation of the right5.x)f the republic» that is 
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** the fapreme law. He would be the loweft of flaves, 
** whOf in the danger which now threatens tl^e liberty of 
** Americay would not exert hit utmoft efforts to preferve 
« it.»' 

Such was the greneral difpofition : but the moil Impor- 
tant objeAy and the moft difficult matter to effeél in the 
midil of the general tumult, was to bring about a calm, 
by mcjms of wnich a harmony of inclinations might be pro- 
. ducedy which might give dignity, ftrength, and confiileoce» 
to the refolutions. It it this kind of harmony, which, 
from a number of loofe and fcattercd parts, all of them 
eafily broken, compofes one complete whole, which it is 
impoffible to fubdue, unlefs one can fucceed in dividing it 
either by ftrength or by policy. The neceffity of this great 
union was perceived by the provinces of New Hampihire, 
of Maffachufets bay, of Rhode ifland, of Conneâicut, of 
New York, of New Jerfey, of the three counties of the 
Delaware, of Pennfylvania, of Maryland^ of Virginia, and 
of the two Carollnas. Thefe twelve colonies, to which 
Georgia hath fince acceded, fent deputies to Philadelphia 
in the month of September 1 774, who were appointed to 
defend their nghts and their interefts. 

The difputes between the mother country and its colo- 
nies acquired at this period a degree of importance which 
they had not had before. It was no more a few indivi- 
duals who oppofed a ftubborn reûflance to imperious maf- 
ters. It was the flruggle between one body of men and 
another, between the congrefs of America and the pai^a- 
ment of England, between one nfitton and another. The 
refolutions taken on each fide inflamed the minds of men 
ikill more and more, and increafed \he aaimofity. Every 
hope of reconciliation was diffipated. The (word was 
^awn on both fides ; Great Britain fent troops into the 
New World, and this other hemifphcre prepared for its 
defence. Its citizens becsfme foldiers. The materials for 
the conflagration are coUeded, and the fire will foon. break 

~but. 

General Gage, who commanded the royal troops, f«nt 
a detachment from Bofton on the night of the i8th o£ 
Augufk 1775? with orders to deftroy a magazine of armic 
end provifions colledted by the Americans at Concord» 
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*Phis detachment met with fome militia' at Lexington^i 
vrhom they difperfed without much difficulty, continued 
tlieir march with rapidity, and executed the orders they 
had received. But they had fcarcely refumed the road to- 
the capital, hefore they were aiTailed in a fpace of fifteen 
miles by a furious multitude, whom they deftroyed, and 
by whom they were alfo (lain. The blood of Enghfhmen, 
fo 'often fpflt in England by the hands of Enghfhmen, waft> 
now fpilt in «America, and the civil war was begun. 

More regular engagements were fought upon the fame 
^eld\>f battle in the enfuing months. Warren was the 
viâim of thefe deftruéUve and unnatural adions. Ther 
congrefs did honour to his remains. 

** He isHot dead," faid the. orator ; " this excellent d-- 
'^ tizen (hall not die. His memory will be eternally pre- 
*^ fent, 'eternally dear to all ^ood men, to all lovers of their 
*^ country. He hath difplayed in the limited career of a. 
*^ life of thirty-three years, the talents of a flatefmen-, the: 
*^ virtues-of a fenator, and the foul of a hero. 

" All you who are animated with the fame^ intereft, ap- • 
** proach the bloody corpfe of Warren. Bathe his ho- 
^ nourable wounds with your tears ; but do not remain 
'^ too long over this inanimate body. Return to your 
*' habitations toJnfpire a deteftation of the crime of ty- 
^* ranny.. Let the hair of your children flart upon their 
*' heads at this horrible reprefentation ; .let their eyes 
*< fparkle, let their brows become threatening, and let 
** their voices, exprefs their indignation ; then you will 
' «« give them arms, and your lait wiih will be,, that they. 
*< may either return conquerors, or perifh like War- 



*^ ren.?* 



The troubles'with which. Maflachufats bay was agitated 
were extended to the other provinces. The tranfa(^iona 
were not, indeed,, bloody in them, becaufe there were no 
Britifh troops ; but in all parts the Americans feized up- 
on the forts, the arms» and the provifions ; they expelled, 
their chiefs and the other agents of government, and ill- 
treated the inhabitants who appeared to favour tlie caufe 
of the mother country. Some enterprifing men carried 
their boldnêfs fo far as to feize upon the works formerly 
erefiked.by the Frençli near lake Champlain, between Neif-' 
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England asd Canada» aad even made an irruption ioto 
tiiat Taft reffios. 

Whik pn^ate indtvidoalty or feparatç diftrîâa» were k 
ufefully trrving the comnu>D caufe» the cdngrefs waM en- 
ployed m the care of aflembling an army, the command of 
wbieh was ^iven to George Waihiiifftoot a natÎTc of Vir- 
ginki» and known by a few fuocefsfol aékions in the pre- 
ceding wan. The new general unmediately flew to Maf- 
Cichinets hayt drove the royal troopt from one poft to 
another, and compelled them to i^ut tbemfelvea up in Bof- 
ton. Six thonfand of hit old foldiertt who had efcapcd 
the fword» ficknelm and every other kind of d!£j^ 
prefied either by hunger or by the enemy» embarked oo 
the 24th of March 1776» with a precipitation ^hich had 
all the appearance of flight. They went to feek an afy- 
lum in Nova Scotia» which» as well aa Florida» bad re- 
mained faithful to its former maftera. 

Right of the eo» Th 1 8 foccefs was the firfl ftcp of £1^- 

lomes to feparate lifh America towards the revolution. It 
from the mother began to be openly wifhed for» and the 
country. principles which juftified it were uoivcr- 

fally diffufcd. Thefe principles, which 
originated in Europe» and particularly in England» had 
been tranfplanted by philofophy into America. The 
knowledge of the mother country was turned againft it- 
felf ; and it was faîd,— 

One muft be very careful not to confound focietiea and- 
government with each other. Let us inveftigate their 
origin in order to diftingui(h them»^ 

Man, thrown upon the globe as it u^ere by chance» fur- 
rounded with all the^vils of nature, obliged to defend and 
protect his lifeagainft theftonnsand hurricanes of the air, 
againft the inundations of the waters, againll the fires and 
the conflagrations of volcanoes» againft the intemperature 
of the sones» either torrid or frozen» againil the barrennefs 
of the earth» which refufes to yield him any ft^iiftence» 
or againft its unfortunate fertility» which produces poifons 
under hi^ feet, againft the teeth of ferocious animals» who 
difpute with him his abode and his prey, and, by combat- 
ing hi» themfekesi feem to innend to acquire the domL- 
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nîon of the globe, of which hé thinks himfelf the mafter; 
many in this ftate alone, and abandoned to himfelf^ could 
do nothing for his own prefervation. It was therefore 
necefTary that he (houM unite and afibciate with his fellow 
creatures, in order to make a common ftock of their 
ftrength and underftanding. It is by this union that he 
hath been able to triumph over fo many evils, that he 
hatK fafhioned the globe to his own uie, kept the rivers 
-within their boundaries, fubdued the feas, inûtred his fub- 
fiftence,. conquered one part of the animals, by compelling 
them to ferve him, and driven away the reft to a diftance 
from his empire, in the midft of deferts or of fprefts, 
where their numbers diminifh from one century to an- 
other. Men, united among themfelves, have carried into, 
execution what one man alone could never have accom« 
pliOied ; and they altogether concur in preferving their 
work. Such is the origin, fuch are the advantages and 
the end of fociety. 

Government owes its rife to the neceffity of preventing 
and repelling the injuries which the aiTociates. had to fear 
from each other. It is the centinel who watches to pre- 
vent the common labours from being difturbed. 

Society hath therefore arifen from the necef&ties of 
mankind, and government owes its origin to their vices. 
Society always tend to good \ government ought always 
to tend towards repelling evil. Society is the firft, and 
in its origin independent atid free ; government hath been 
iuftitnted for it, and is only its inftrument. The former 
has the right of commanding, the latter muft obey. So- 
ciety hath created public ftrength, and government, which 
hath received it from its'' hands, ought to confecrate it en- 
tirely to its ufe. In a word, fociety is effentially good \ 
government, as it is well known, may be, and is but too 
often bad. 

It hath been faid that we were all bcmi equals ; but 
that is not true. That we had all the fame rights : I do 
not know what rights are, where there is an inequality of 
talents and of ftrength, and no guarantee nor fanâion. 
That nature hath ottered to us all the fame habitation and 
the fame refources ; that is not tnie. Th&t we were ta- 
difcripinatcly endowed with tlie fame means pf defence v 
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that IS not true : nor do I know in what feofe it can be 
true that we enjoy the fame qualities of bcndj and of 
mind. 

There is an original inequality between men which 
nothing can remedy. It muft laft for eTer ; and all that 
can be obtained from the beft legiflation will not be to 
deftroy it» but to prerent its abufes. 

But hath not Nature herfelf produced the feeds of ty- 
rannyy by dealing with her children like a ftepmother, and 
by creatine fome children weak, and others ftron^ ? It is 
fcarce pomble to deny this, efpecially if we go back to a 
period previous to all legiflation, when we flum fee men as^ 
pafiionate and as unreafonable as brutes. 

What views then can the founders of nations and the 
legiflators have had \ To obviate all the diiafters of this 
detefted principle, by a kiad of artificial equality, which 
Ihould^fubjed the members of a ibciety^ without exceptidn,. 
to one fingle impartial authority. It is à fword which is. 
indifcriminately fnfpended over every head ; but this fword 
was only ideal. It was neceflary. that fome hand, fome 
natural being fliould hold it. 

The refult of this hath been, that the hiftory of civi- 
lized man is nothing more than the hiftory of hjs mifery.. 
All the pages of it are ftained with blood ; fome with that 
of the opprefiors, the reft with that of the oppreiTed. 

In this point of view, man appears mere wicked and- 
more unfortunate than animals. The different fpecies of 
animals fubfift at the expence of each other ; but the fo* 
cieties of men have never ceafe? to attack each other»^ 
There is no condition in the fame fociety, which doth not. 
either devour, or hath not itfelf devoured, whatever may 
have becn,^. or whatever may be the form of governaient,. 
or of ^.artificial equality, which, hath been oppofed to the. 
primitive or natural inequality.. 

But thefe forms of government, freely . chofen by our 
forefathers, whatever: fanélion they may have received, ei- 
ther from oath,; or from unanimous c»nfent, or from per* 
manency, are they to be confidered as binding to their, 
defcendants \ Certainly not : and it is impoûîhle, that you, 
£ngii(hmen, who have fuccelîivcly undergone fo many dif- 
ferent revolutions in your political conftitution \ who hare. 
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been driven from monarchy to tyranny, from tyranny to 
anflocracy, from ariftocracy to democracy, and' front de- 
mocracy to anarchy ; it 13 impoflible, I fay, that you can 
think differently from me, without accufing yourfelves of 
ret>elUon and perjury. 

We examine things as philofophers ; and it is well 
known that our fpeculations have not occafioned civil wars. 
No fubjeé^s are more patient than we are. I (hall there- 
fore purfue my x>bjeél without any apprehenfion for the 
^ronfequences. If people be happy UQder their form of 
government, they will maintain -it. If they be wretch- 
ed, it will be neither your opinion nor mine, but the im- 
poffibility of fuffering any more, or for any longer time, 
which will determine them to change. iV^falutary com- 
motion, which the opprefibr will caH revolt, ihough it be 
no more than the legal exercife of an unalienafte and na- 
tural right of the man who is opprefTed, . and even of him 
3^ho is not oppreiTed. 

Man has a will and a choice of his own ; but he can/ 
neither have a will nor a choice for another : and it would 
rbe^an extravagance to exercife his will and his choice for 
him who is not yet born, for him who will not exift for 
many centuries after» There is no individual who hath 
not a right to feek elfewhere a better form of government, 
if he be dilTatisfied with that of his own country. There 
IS no fociety which hath not the fame liberty of altering 
its own form of government, as its anceftors had to adopt 
it. Upon this point, focieties are in the fame ftate as in 
the firft inftant of their civilization. It would be a great 
evil if it were not fô ; and indeed in that 4:afe there could 
be no remedy againft the greateft of all evils. Millions of 
men muft have been condemned to endlefs misfortune. It . 
will therefore be admitted, in conformity to my princi- 
ples. 

IThat there is no form of government, the prerogative 
of which is to be immutable. 
That there is noi|>olitical authority, created either yef- 
terday or a thoufand years ago, which cannot be abrogat- 
ed, either ten years hence, or to>morrow. 

Whoever thinks otherwife is a flave ^. he is the idolater 
«f the works of his own hands. 
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\ WKoever thinks otherwife ît a madman» who deyota 
I himfdft at well as his fiunily» his children» and his child- 
ren's chOdrcn, to everlafttng mifeqr, by granting to his 
. anccfton the right of ftipulating for him when he was not 
in being» and by arrogatine to himfelf the right of ûipidat* 
ing for his defcendants» who are not yet in oeing. 

AU authority in this world hath begun either by the 
confent of the fubjeéU» or by the flrength of the roaftcr. 
It may be legally put a ftop to in either of the cafes. 
There is notmnr which fiivours tyranny againft liberty. 

The truth ot thcfe principles is the more effential» as 
every power tends by its nature to defpotifm, even in that 
nation which h the moft jealous of its rights, even in 
England. 

I have heard a whig fay, that as long as a bad fovc- 
reign» or at kaft a bad miniftcr» could not be fent to Ty- 
burn with as little formality» parade» tumult» and furprife» 
as the moft obfcure malefaâor» the nation would never ei« 
ther have a proper idea» nor the full enjoyment of its 
rights^ in a manner fuitable to a people who venture to 
think» and to call themfelves a free people. Tbia man 
was perhaps a fanatic ; but madmen fometimes utter words 
of profound fenfe. Neverthelefs, an adminiftratipn which 
you yourfelves own to be ignorant» corrupt» and audacious, 
(hall imperioufly precipitate you with impunity into the 
deepeft abyfs of misfortune. 

The quantity of fpecie circulating among you is not 
very confiderable. You are ovcrburthened with paper 
currency, under every denomination. AU the gold of 
JSurope, heaped up in your treafury» would be fcarce fuf> 
ficient to pay off your national debt. It is not known by 
what kind of incredtUe illufion this fidlitious coin is kept 
up. The moft trifling event may in a moment bring it 
into difcredit. One fi^gle alarm is fulficient to induce 'a 
fudden bankruptcy. The dreadful confequences of this 
breach of faith are beyond our imagination. And this tsv 
^he moment which hath been chofen t# make you declare 
againft your colonies, that is to fay» to involve yourfelves 
in an unjuft» fenfelefs» and ruinous» war. Wliat wiU 
become of you, when one important branch of your com* 
merce fhaU be annihilated ; when you (haU have loft one 
third of your poffeffions ; when you ftiaU have maflacred 
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one or two millions of your fellow citizens ; when -your 
ilrength fhall be exhaufted» your merchants ruined» your 
manufaélurersVeduoed to perifh for want; when your debt 
ill all be increafedy and your revenue diminifhed \ Beware ! 
the blood of the Americans will fooner or later fall upon 
your own heads. Its effufion will be revenged by your 
own bands ; and the moment is at hand. 

«« But," you fay, " they are rebels." — ^Why are they 

foi Becaufe they will not be your flaves ? A people who 

are fubjeâ to the will of another, ^ who can dilpofe at 

pleafure of their government, of their laws, and of their 

commerce, who can tax them according to their own 

fancy, limit their induftry, and fetter it by arbitrary 

prohibitions, are (laves, and their fervitude is worfe than 

that which they would experience under a tyrant ; becaufe 

a tyrant may be got rid of, either by expulfion or by 

aflaffinatioB. Both thefe aéts have been done by you. 

But a nation can neither be put to death nor expelled. 

Liberty can be expeâed only from a rupture, the confe- 

quence of which niuft be the ruin of one or the other of 

the nations, and fometimes of both. A tyrant is a mon^ 

fter with only one head, which may be ftricken off «t a 

blow. A defpotic nation is a hydra with a thoufand heads» 

which can. only be fmitten off .by a thoufand fwords at 

once. The crime of the opprefiion exercifed by a tyrant 

excites univerfal indignation againfl himfelf alone. The 

fame crime, committed by a numerous fociety, fpreads 

the horror and the (hame of it amongft a multitude, which 

is never afhamed. It is the- crime of every bodv and of 

no body ; and the fentiment of mifguided defpair knows 

not upon what objeâ to fix its relent ment. 

" But they are our fubjeôs." — Your fubjeâs ! not 
more than the inhabitants of the province of Wales arc 
the fubjeâs of the county of Lancafter. The authority 
of one nation 'over another can only be founded upon con* 
quell, upon general confent, or upon propofed and accept- 
ed conditions. Conqueft is no more binding than robbe* 
ry ; the confent of anceftors cannot eompel defcendants ; 
and no conditions can be coniiftent with the facrifice of 
liberty. Liberty cannot be bartered for any thing, be- 
' caufe no e<^ui valent can be given foi: it. This is the Ipeech 
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you have made to your tyrants, and we now addrefs It to 
you in favour of your colonics. 

«* The land which they occupy is ours." — Yours ! It îs 
thus you call it, bccaufc you have invaded it. But fup- 
pofing it be fo, doth not the charter of conceffion oblige 
you to treat the Americans as your countrymen ? and do 
you comply with this obligation ? But to what purpofe 
are conceflions and charters, which grant what one is not 
mafter of, and which confequently one hath no right of 
granting to a fmall number of feeble men, compelled by 
circumftances to receive as a gratuity what they have a na- 
tural right to? Befides, have the defcendants, who are now 
alive been invitedto accede to a compaft, figned by their 
anceftors \ The truth of this principle muft be acknow- 
ledged, or the defcendants of James muft be recalled. 
What right was there to drive him away, which we had 
not equally to feparate from you ? fay the Americans. 
And what anfwer can be made to them \ 

" They are ungrateful; we arc their founders; weJiavc 
" been their defenders ;• we have indebted ourfelves for 
** them." — iFor yourfelves, you may fay, as much, or moi'e 
than for them. If you have defended them, it is in the 
fame manner as you would have defended the fultan of 
Conftantinople, if your ambition or your intereft had re- 
quired it. But have they not repaid this obligation, by 
delivering to you their produéb'ons, by exchifivcly receiv- 
ing your merchandize, at the exorbitant price you have 
chofen to put upon it, by fubmitting to the prohibitions 
which thwarted their induftry, and to the reftridkions with 
which you have opprefled their property? Have they not af- 
fifted you, and indebted themfelves for you? Have they not 
taken up arms and fought for you ? Have they not acced- 
ed- to your demands, when you have made them m a man- 
ner fuitable to freemen ? When have they ever refufed you 
any thing, unlefs when prcfenting your bayonets to their 
brcafts, you have faid to them, " your treafure, or your 
'* life ; die, or be our flaves." Wliat ! becaufe you have 
been beneficent, have you the right to become oppreifors ? 
Will the nations ,alfo> convert their expe£iations of grati» 
tude into a barbarous pretence to difgrace and infult thofe 
who have had the misfortune to receive their benefits ? lUr- 
dividual?) perhaps^ though it be not their duty, may in. 
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heîr benefaôors bear with tbeir tyrants. In them> un- 
doubtedly, it is greats it ia magnanimous» to confent to 
be unhappy, rather than be ungrateful. But the fyftem 
of morality among nations is different. The public feli- 
city is the firft law, as it is .the firft duty. The primary 
obligation of thefe great bodies is towards themfelves. 
They owe, above all things, liberty and juftice to thofe 
who compofe them. Every child who is born in a ftate» 
every citizen wHo comes to breathe the air of a country 
which he hath chofen for himfelf, or which Nature hath 
given him, 'has a right to the greateft degree of happinefs 
he can poffibly enjoy. Every obh'gation which cannot be 
reconciled with that principle is void. Every contrary 
claim is an encHoachment upon his rights. Of what con- 
cern is it to him, if his anccflors have been favoured . 
when he himfdf is defined to be the viâim ? By what 
right can we es^adt the payment of this ufurious debt of 
benefits, which he hath' not even experienced^? No. To- 
arrogate to one's felf a fimilar daim, again (i a whole na- 
tion and its pofterity, is to fubvert all the ideas of order 
and policy ; it is to betray all the laws of morality, while 
we invoke their countenance. What hath not England' 
done for Hanover ? But is Hanover fubjeô to your com- 
mand ? All the republics of Greece were conneâed with 
each other by mutual fervices ? Did any one of them exa£t, 
as a token of gratitude,/ the Hght of difpoiing of the ad- 
niiniftration of the republic that had received the obliga- 
tion; 

" But our honour is, compromifed." — Say rather, the 
honour of your bad nunjfters, and not your own. la 
what coniifts the real honour of him who is in an error ? 
Is it to perfift in it, or to acknowledge it ? The man wha 
returns to fentiments of juftice hath no occafion to be 
afhamed. Engli(hmen, you have been too precipitate; 
Why did you not wait till riches had corrupted the Ame- 
ricans, as you are corrupted ? Then they would have been 
as little concerned for their liberty as you for yours. Then, 
fubdued by wealth, your arms would have been ufelefs*' 
But you have attacked them in an inftant, when what 
they had to lofe, liberty, could not be balanced by what 
they had to preferve. 
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a 

*< Bot in later timet they would hare become fUIl moft 
*< numerout.^'—- 1 acknowledge it. You have therefore on- 
ly attempted the enflaving ofa peopk» whom time wonU 
have fet free in fpite of you. In twenty or thirty ycvit 
the remembrance of your atrocious deeds will be recent; 
and the fruit of them will be taken awarfrom you : tbes 
nothing but fliame and rtmorfc will remaro to you. There 
is a decree of nature which you cannot change | it isf that 
great bodies always give law to fmaller ones. But if tk 
Americans (hould then undertake againft Qreat Britaii 
what you have undertaken againft them» would you not 
fay to them exaéUy what, they (ay to you at this inftaoti 
Wherefore (hould motives which affeâ you but little, com- 
ing from them» appear more folid when coming iroa 
you» 

*< They will neither obey our pailiament» nor adopt 
<« our conftitution.*' — Have they made» or can tbcf 
change them Î 

« We obey them vrithout having had, either in paf 
** timesy or without having at prefent any influence oftf 
*^ them/' — ^That is to fay, that you are flaves» and that yt» 
cannot fuffer freemen. Neverthelefs, do not confound ée 
pofition of the Americans with yours. You have reprc- 
iientativest and they have none ; you have voices wUcb 
fpeak for you, and no one flipulates for- them. If the 
voices be bought and (old, this is an excellent reafon for 
them to dlfclaim this advantage. 

** They would be independent pf us." — ^Are not yo^ 
fo of them. 

«* They will never be able to fupport themfelves with* 
•* out us." — If tliat be the cafe, keep quiet, necclilty wiB 
bring them back to you. 

** But what if we could not fubfift without them ?"-;• 
This would be a gpreat misfortune : but to ciit theu^ 
throats, in order to prevent it, is a fingular expedient. 

*• It is for their intcreft, it is for their ^ood, that vrc 
** are angry with them, as we are with children who be- 
** have improperly,"— Their intcreft and their good ! Who 
Jiath appointed you the judges of thefe two points which 
touch them fo nearly, and which they ought to know better 
than you ? -If it fhould happen that a citizen (hould enter 
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by force Into the houfe of another, upon a pretence that 
he Was a man of great underftanding» and that no one was 
more capable of matntaming good order and peace at hts 
neighbour's houfe ; would not his neighbour have a right 
to defîre him to withdraw» and Concern himfelf about his 
own affairs \ But what (hall we fay if the affairs of this 
officious hypocrite were much in diforder \ If he were 
nothing more than an ambitious man, who, under pre- 
tence of governing, wanted to ufurp ; if under the made 
of benevolence he concealed only views full of injudice, 
fuch, for inftance, as the endeavour to relieve his own dif« 
ficulties at the expence of his fellow-citizens \ 

** We are the mother country." — What, arc the moft 
facred names always to ferve as veils to ambition and to in* 
tereft ? If you be the mother country, fulfil the duties of 
it. Moreover, the colony is formed of different nations, 
amone whom fome will grant and others will refufe you 
this title. While all of them will fay to you at once, 
there is a " time when the authority of parents over their 
children is to ceafe, and this time is that when children 
can provide for themfelves. What term have you fixed 
for our emancipation ? Be honefb, and confefs you flatter*» 
ed .yourfelves that you fhould have kept us under perpe- 
tual tutelage. • This tutelage however might be fupport-' 
able, if it were not changed for us into an unbearable re- 
ftraint ; if our advantage were not inceffantly facrificed to 
yours ; ;f we were not obliged to fufFer a multitude of op- 
preffions in detail from the governors, the judges, the fin- 
anciers, and the military men whom you fend to us ; if 
moft of them at their arrival in our climates did not bring 
with them degraded charaâers, ruined fortunes, rapacious 
hands ; and the infolence of fubaltern tyrants, who, tired 
with obeying the laws of their own country,, come to in- 
demni^ themfelves in a New World, by exercifing there 
a power which' is too frequently arbitrary. You are the 
mother country, but far from encouraging our progrefs» 
you ftand in awe of it. You confine our iaduilry, and 
you çounteraô our rifing ftrength.- Nature, in favouring 
us, difappoints your fecret wifhes ; or rather it is your de- 
fire that (he (hould remain in a ftate' of eternal infancy, 
with relpeft to every thing that may be ufeful to us { and 
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and fcDow-cîtîzoïs worthy of you. Was this a rcafon k 
increafing your anger ? What ! have your anceftors admir* 
ed the Dutch fliakîng off the Spanlfh yoke : and ihall yoo 
be aftoniihed that your defcendants, your countrymeniyoiir 
brethren» thofe who felt your blood circulating ia their 
veins» fliould rather choofe to fpill it than fubmit to the 
yoke» and fliould prefer death to a h'fe of ilavery ? A ftrn- 
ger» over whom you would aflume the fame preteofiooi, 
would have difarmed you ; if laying bare his breaft, he had 
faid» " bury your dagger here, or leave me free." And 
yet you murder your brother» and you murder him witii- 
out remorfe» becaufe he is your brother? EngL'fluncn! 
what can be more ignominous than the ferocioufnefs of a 
man proud of his liberty, and encroaching upon that of 
another ? Mud we be taught to believe» that the greateâ 
enemy of liberty is the man who enjoys it \ Alas ! we ait 
but too much difpofed to believe it. Enemies to kings» you 
have all their haughtinefs. Enemies to the royal prerO' 
gative» you difplay it in all parts. You (hew yourfelvc 
tyrants everywhere. Tyrants of nations and oî your co- 
lonies ; if you (hould prevail in this conteft» it is becaufe 
Heaven will have been inattentive to the vows that are ad- 
drefTed to it from all regions of the earth. - 

Since the feas have not fwallowed up your proud &tel' 
lites» tell me what will become of them, if there ihoQid 
arife in the New World an eloquent man, who (hould pro- 
mife eternal falvatlon to thofe who (hould perifli fword in 
hand» the martyrs of liberty. Americans» let your pricfts be 
inceiTantly feen in your pulpits» with crowns in their hands* 
and (hewing you the heavens opened. Prieila of the 
New World» it is time .to expiate the ancient fanaticifmi 
which hath defolated and ravaged America» by a fàoati- 
cifm more fortunate» the offspring of politics and of liber* 
ty. But you will not deceive your fellow-citizens. Goi 
who is the firfl principle of jufvce and of order» abhors ty- 
rants. God hath imprinted in the heart of man the iv 
cred love of liberty» and will not fuffer that fervitude (houU 
degrade and disfigureHhe mod beautiful of his works. 1^ 
apotbeofis be due to man» it is certainly to him who figbti 
and dies for his country. Place his image in yoor 
churches» and put it near your altars. It will be the wor^ 
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I 'ïhîp 'of the country: Compofe a polîfîdd vcA religious 

r kalèndar. In whrch every da/ fhall' be maî^cd ti^îtb the 

i name of fomeortt of thofe herots* \tho' (hall have fpilt hw 

J l)lood to make 'you free. Your poilerîty^ will read them one 

f day with â holy réfpcé^ ; they ^iil' fay, thefe arc the rtamcf 

i of thofe who haVe fet half the world at liberty, and who, 

i. exerting themfelves fer our happinrfs before we etifted, 

% have prevented- that at c>iir birth wc fhould hear the fattl- 

i 3ing of chairtft over out cra-dlc». 

Wh en the caufe of tlie colonies was d^t- Xteafires Ehg» 
bated in the national affembliea, we have land (night f* » 
lieard many excellent pleadings pronounc- have adopted in 
ta in their favour. But perhaps the fol- her aplanies» 
lowing wbiihi have been the moftpropcrto 
addrefs to thetfi. 

«« I will fay nothing to you, gïînticmen, of the jfiftfcc 

<* or înjilftîce of your prctenfions. I am not fo much a 

"^^ ftranger to public affairs, to be ignorant that this pjreli- 

** mirtary examination, i^i^hich is facrtdin all other circmft- 

'* ftances of life, would be improper and ridiculous ifi this. 

<« 1 will tiot enter into v^hat ejfpeftafions you may have 

*« of futcefs, nor v^iH Î examine whether you wiH prevail 

'•* in this Câufe> although this fubjeét might appear of fome 

** importance to you, and might probably engage your at- 

•«* tention. Nor will t even compare the advantages of 

«« your (ituation if you fhould fuccced, with the confe- 

« quences that ^ill follow if you fhould fail. But I will 

** fuppofe at once, that you have reduced the colonics to 

'*' the degree of fcrvitude which you require. I only wifll 

** to be informed how you will maintain thetn in it. Witt 

'*< it be by a ftanding army ? But this army, which will ex* 

'•^ baud you of men and money, wiljr it fellow or not the 

»< the increafe of popu)ati<)n ? there are but two anfwer» 

'« to be made to this queilion, and of thefe two anfwer» 

** one feems to me fo be abftird, and the other brings you 

«< back to the (Ituation in which ydu novv^ are. I hav^j 

«« reHeded much upon the mattery aitd if I miftake not, 

«* 1 have difcovcred the only reafonable and fure meafure 

^^ you have to purfuc. This fe, as fbon as you ilïaH Have| 

*♦ made yourfewei mailcré of themf, to ftop the progrefe of 

Fol. VL D 
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** popoUtioOt fioce it appears to you more advantagoua» 
*< more bonourablct and more proper, to rule over a fmall 
** number of flaves» tban to hare a nation of freemeo for 
<< your equals and friends. 

** But you will a(k me» bow is the progrefs of popula- 
*< tion to be flopped ? Tlie expedient might perhaps di{> 
** gnil men of weak and pufillanimous minds ; but fortu- 
*^ natcly there are none fuch in this auguft afTeinbly. This 
*< expedient is to put to death, without mercy, the great- 
'* eft part of thefe unworthy rebels, and to reduce the 
** reft to the condition of negroes. The bravé and gencr- 
** ous Spartans, fo celebrated in ancient and modern hif- 
*« tory, have fet you the example. Like them, with thek 
** faces muffled up in their cloaks, let our fellow-citizeiu 
** and fatelUtes go out clandeftinely in the night-time, and 
** maifacre the children of our helots by the fide of their 
'* fathers and on the breads of their mothers, leaving on- 
'< ly a fufficient number of them alive for the labours, and 
•• for our fecurity." 

Engliihmen, you (hudder at this horrid propofal, aod 
you alk what meafure might be adopted ; either conquer- 
ors or conquered, this is what you have to da ? If the 
refentment excited by your barbarities can be calmed, if 
the Americaus can fhut their eyes upon the ravages that 
furrovnd them, if when walking over the ruins of their 
cities reduced to aflics, and of their habitations deftroyed, 
over the bones of their. felk)w citizens fcattered in the 
field ; if while they breathe the fcent of blood which your 
hands have fpilt in all parts, it can be poflible that they 
fhould forget the enormities. of your defpotifm ; if they 
can allow themfelves to pjut the leaft truft in your difcour- 
(es, and can perfuade themfelves that you have fcriouily 
i:enounced the injuftice of your prctenfions,- begin by re- 
calling the aflaffins who are in your pay ; rtftore liberty 
to "their ports, which you now keep blocked up ; let your 
veffels depart froim their coafts ; and if there be a wife ci- 
tizen among you, let him take an olive branch in biahand, 
let him prefent himfeljf to them and fay : 

« O you, our fellow citizens and our old friends, allow 
** us to ufe this title ; we have indeed profaned it, but our 
^ rqptntance makes us. worthy of refuming h^ and we (hall 
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* hereafter afpire to. the glory of preferving It ; we con- 

* fefs, in the prefencc of Heaven, and of this earth, which 
^ have heen witnefles of it, that our pretentions have beeiv 

* unjuft» and our proceedings barbarous. Forget them a» 

* we do. Build up your ramparts and your fortrefles. 
« A^ffemble yourfelves again in your peaceable habitations. 

* Let us wipe out from our memory eveu thelaft drop of 
'* blood that has been fpilt. We admire the generous fpi^ 
=* rit which hath dire£lcd you. It is the fame to which, 
'* in iimilar circumflances, we have owed our falvation. It 
-^ is particularly by thefe figns that we know you to be our 
'* fellow citizens and our brethren : your wi{h is liberty, 
•/ and you {hall be free. You ihall be free in all the ex-* 

* tent that we ourfelves have attached to this facred name* 
•< It is not from us that you hold this right ; we can nei- 
'« ther give it nor take it away from you. You hav.c re, 
'* ceived it as we have, from nature, which the crime apd 
^' the fvvord of tyrants can fight againfl., but cannot de-^ 
^* ftroy. We pretend not to any kind of fuperiority over 
'< you ; the honour of afpiring to an equality is fufftcie^itly 
'* glorious for us. We are too well acquamted with the- 
[* ineftimable advantage of -governing ourfelves, to be de- 
'* firous hereafter of depriving you of it. 

^* Mafters and fnpreme arbitrators of your own Icgifla- 
^* tion, if in your Hates you can create a better form of 
'/ government than ours is, we congratulate you previoufly 
f* upon iti Your happinefs will infpire us with no other 
•* fentiment than the dcfire of imitating you. Form for 
^^ youtfeives con (limitions adapted to your climate, to your 
'* foil, and to the New World, which you are civilizing* 
" Who can be better acquainted with your own wants 
'^ than yourfelves î Proud and virtuous fouls, fuch as your4 
'/ are, ought not to obey any laws except thofe which they 
" give themfelves. Every pther yoke would be unworthy 
" of them. Regulate your taxes yourfelves. We only 
»* afk of you to conform to our cuftom in the levying of 
f« t|ie imppit. Wç will prefent, you. with a Hate of out 
** wants, and you wil| determine y ourfelvçs: tbe |uft pro- 
Ï* portion betwftea your fupplies and your riches. 

*f Moreover, exercife your own induftry m wc do ourt|. 
^ ai^dthat wjthout any re&xpr\U M^e the htA advaoffi^ 
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^ tage of the benefits of mUure» attd of the fertile vegbu 
^ which you inhabit. Let the iron of your mioes» tbeftcoei 
** of your flocksy the iktat of the wild animak wandering 
^ in your Ibrefts, be prepared in* yoorown maaufadiinv 
*^ and acquire in your.hands an additional valfie«> Let your 
** ports be free. Let your comnodiftes» and the (Fodoc* 
^ tion of Tour artSf be conveyed to aU part a- of tlK vnA 
^ from whence you may- aUo. derive all thofe whiek joq 
^^ are in want of. This U one of -oor privilegest let it ai 
** be yours. The empire of the oceaiii which .we ba* 
^^ fobdoed by twocenturics of grandeur and glory^ bebsgi 
♦* to you as well as to us. We- will b^nnit^ by the titf 
•* of coDMnerce* JTou will bring your produâions toa^ 
•< which we will accept, in preference W thofeof all ^^^ 
^ people ; and we.ltopethat you will prefer ours to thofc 
•• of foreign natiocis» without» however, being reftraindte 
^ it by any lasv, unlefs by that of ^the common iatereft) 
^ and by the title of fellow rit ^lens and friends. 

** Let your ihips. and ours» decorated with the fame lligi 
** cover the .fea« ; and when thefe filendly veflck ifhall «^ 
^ in the midft of the deferts of the oceai^ let ihouts of j^T 
•* be heard on both fides. Letpc^eebe renewed» andlrt 
•♦concord laft for eter between .uta. We underftand^ 
>* length» that the chain of . reciprocal benevolence i« ^ 
♦* only one that can conneéi- empires at fuch a diftan^e» 
•* and that every other principle of union .wo|s}d>be unjoft 
>* and precarious; 

<< According to this.iicw plan of cverlaftiog frlcadftipf 

'•* let agriculture» . induftry» legiilatipn» the art^, ^^à thai 

•*^firft of all fcicijces» that of doing the grcateft good to 

i^ fta^es artd to mankiivd» be improved an^ong us. Let the 

.<< account of your happinefs invite around your dyireii^ 

.•* aÙ the liufortunate men upon '(he face of the earth, l^ 

^tyrants of all countries» and all oppreifors» whether po- 

** Ktical' or religious» know^ that there. exifts a place- upon 

,*^ the earth where one may efcape froit^ their chains; 

.•• where humanity diJfgraced hath raifcd its head agii"/ 

**^ where the harvcft» grow for the poor ; where the Iw^ 

/i« are no more than the guarantee of happinefs;- where f^ 

" ^ ligiott is freç, and confcience hath ceafed to be à to^i 

^ r%^«TcNiiture» in a word, fçinns to wiih tojufliify herP 
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^' for having created man ; and where governmeiH;» for fa 
^ * long a tune guilty over all the ekrth» at length makea 
-■<* ample reparation for itscrîmea»- Let the idea of fuch 
«^ an afylum alarm the de^ts^ and ferve at^a reftraint to 
-*^ them ; for if the happinefs of mankind be a matter of 
< ^ indi^Terence' to them^ they are- at leaft ambitious and ava* 
^ ricious^^and arc therefôre anxiouf to^preferve both theur 
** power and their riches* 

*' We ouriielvesy O \ our fellow- citîzKni and our friendly 
«4 we onrfclves will pro& by your example. If our con- 
^* ftitntion fhould be ihq)aired ; if puÛic Wiralth ihould, 
' '^ corrupt the court, and the coiTTt th)e nation ; if' otur ' 
<f klngSy to whom we have given fo many terrible lefibnt» • 
** ihould at length forget them ; if we, «who were an an-* 
,^^ guil p^opde, were threatçifêd with becomîiig thé mean* 
*< efl and viiéiî «f ^l herds by felling ourfelves \ the fight 
.** of y<iair vjrtues-and of your laws aught perhaps re^ni-^ 
** mate- US. It w<HildYccal to our degraded minds both' 
<« the vakuf^adF the grandeur of liberty^; and if -this ex- 
"^^ ample fhould be ineffeéiual ; if ilavery, the confequence 
^ of vei^lcorruplxony (hotddone day.eftabliih itfelf in that 
>*tame^oountry, whichhath been deluged wtth- blood vor 
^ the caule of : liberty^, and where our' fath«rs>have feen ^ 
; '^fcafibldsereâed for tyrants-; we will then abandon this 
**^ ungrateful land devoted todeipotifm, -and we will* leave 
. «^nheaaonfter tl» reign over a defartv - Ybu will then re- - 
^* cei\!« ua^as friend» and bf^thren.*- Ton will partake with^ 
^ us that foâythat ^x^ as f fee as the fouls of its geaepous * 
^ inhabitants ;".and*t hanks to ypor vktuest^we £aU find^- 
** England ahd a country again. - 

" Suchiare» .. brave fellow citizens^ both' our hopes and*'^ 
"our wilhes.. Ritceiv^, . therefore, our oaths as the 
** pledges of fo holy* an allbnee.- liet us invoke, to ren- 
'* der this treaty more folemn, let us^invoke our common 
** anceftors, who have^all bean animated with the fpirit of 
^^ liberty. as you are, and vAiO have not feared to die in its** 
^ defence»'. Let us call to wîtnefs^ the ^ memory of the il* 
" luftrious founders of your colonies, thttt of your auguft 
** legiflators, of the philofopher Locke, who was the iirib 
" man upon earth who made a code of toleration, and oP' 
^* -the.teiie£a>l«,.Penii», who firft fbittded a city of bv^oth^rs^^ 
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*• The fouls of theft great men, whofe eyes arc undoubtedly 

**' m this mometit fixed upon us, are worthy to prefide at a 

•* treaty which is to fecure the peace of two worlds. Let 

;•* us fwear in their prcfence, and upon thofe arms with 

** which you have ronght us, to remain ever united and 

** faithful ; and when we have pronounced altogether an 

' *^ oath of peace, then let thefe fame arms he taken up, and 

•* let them be conveyed into ^ faered depofit, where ethers 

'** will (hew them to every nfing generation : and there let 

' *' them be kept faithfully from age to age, in order to be 

** one day turned againil the firft man, wiiether £ngH(hor 

" •* American, who mall dare to propofc the breaking off 

*^ of this alliance, equally ufeful and equally honourable to 

• •• both nations." 

At this difcourfe methinks I hear the cities, tlie luoi* 
letf^, the fields, and all the (hores, of North Amerka, re- 
found with acclamations, and repeating with ennotion the 
name of their Englifh brethren, the name of the mother 
country. Joyful fireworks ' fucceed to the conflagrations 
of difcord ; and in the meanwhile, the nations, jealous of 
your power, will remain filent in aftonifliment and defpair. 

The parliament is going to affemble, and what have we 
tocxpeâ ! Will the voice of reafonte heard there, orivifl 
they perfcvere in their folly ? Will they be the defenders 
of the people, or the inftrument of the tyranny of minif- 
ters ? Will their aft s be the decrees of a free nation^ or 
edifts dilated by the court ? I attend at the debates. 
Thefe revered places rèfound with harangues full of mo- 

• deration and wifdom. Soft pérfuafîon feem to flow from 
the lips of the nioft difliîngîïîfhed orators. They draw tears 
from the audience. My heart is elated with hope^ when 
faddenly a voice, the organ of dcfpotifm and of wat, fuf- 

' pends this delightful emotion. 

** Englifhmen," faith this furlo^is declaimer, ** can you 
" hefitate one moment ? They are your rights, your moft 
" important interefts ; it is the glory of your name which 
"■ ** muftbe defended. Thefe great benefits are not attack-» 
" ed by a foreign power, but threatened by a domeftic 
** enemy. The danger is the greater, the outrage more 
" fenfibly felt. ^ • ^ 

" Between two rival nations in arms for mutual preten* 
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^< (ions, policy may fometimes fufpend the Bgbt. Againit 

*' rebellious fubjeâs the greateil fault is delay. AU mo- 

^< deration Is weaknefs. The flandard of .rebellion was 

*' raifed by boldnefs ; let it be pulled down by force. Let 

*^ the fword of juftice fall upon thofe who have uniheath- 

<* ed it. Let us lo|Eeno time ; to (iifle révolutions, there 

<< is a firfl: moqient to be feized upon. Let us not leaTC 

^* to aftoniihed minds», the leifure to accuftom themfelves 

^< to their crime ; to the chiefs, the time to confirm their 

*' power ; nor to the people, that of karning" to obey new 

*' matters. The people in a rebellion are almoft always 

*' drawn away by fome foreign impulfe j neither their fury, 

«* nor their hatred, nor their attachment, belong to them. 

.<' Their paffions are given to them as their weapons. Let 

•<* us difplay before their, eyes the ilrength and majetty of 

*^ the Briciih empire. They will foon fall down at our 

•<* feet ; they will pafs on, in an inttant, from terror to re- 

*^ morfe, and from remorfe to obedience. If we mutt have 

** recourfe to the £e verity of arms, let there be no quar- 

<< ter. In civil war, mercy is the mott falfe of all virtues. 

. <* When once the fword is drawn, n ihould never be {heath- . 

' ** ed till fubmittion be attained. Henceforward it is theirs 

'^ to anfwer to heaven and to earth for their own miafor- 

,^* tunes. Let us conûder, that a temporary feverity, ex- 

.'' erclfed in thefe rebellious xegions, muttfecure to usobe- 

'^ dience and peace for ages to come. 

*^ To fufpend our exertions, and to difarm us, we are 

*' repeatedly told, that this country is peopled with our* 

*^ fellow- citizens, our friends, and our brothers. What 

'* (hall we invoke in their favour names which they have 

" outraged, and ties which they have broken ? Thefe 

.** names, and thefe facred ties, are the things that accufe 

.♦* them, iind pronounce them guilty. Since when do thefe 

'^ titles, Co revered, impofe duties only upon us ? Since 

.<< when have rebellious children the right of taking up 

.*' arms againtt their mother, of depriving her of her inhe- 

** ritaace, and of tearing het to pieces ? They talk of li- 

*< berty. I refpedi the name as much as they do : but, is 

** this liberty independence I Is it the right of fubvcrting 

'< a Icgillation, eftablifhed and founded for two centuries 

^' patt ? 1% it the right of fubvcrting all our rights ? They 
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.«< talk o£ liberty; aod I.taik.of the ^ôgreinàa^r.smd.the: 
*< Ibvereign poarer q£ £nglcuid. 

*• What, '.if they bad a«y coinglaiiiKt«Kmake/ iTthey 
^* ze&fed t© «bear with ua.a. fmall portîàn^ 06* the i>urthcn^ 
<1 .Tdbicb o^refTes us^^aml to (hare in our expcnce?» as we 
-** imkfi tkctti fha«£ m oar gra^deuc,. b^ià th^y no other 
■^ way of jdoiyg thisrbutby rehclbon^ • but by arms ? They^ 
-^^ arfi called our feUow citi^ena, and- our friends.;, but I 

** bthold in them nothing more. t baa our -peHccutorsi and 
M ibe moft cruel enemies o£ our country*. Undoubtedly ». 
^* we have had common anceftor^ ; bnt thefe refpeeibble 
.** forefathers I m:^elC call upon, with confidcflce» If tbeir- 
.** ihades could relume, their plaoe here», their indignation,, 
**' «coutd be equal to ours. . With what xsfentment vould>t 

*^ thefe TirtuQus citjxeaa hear, thàt.thofe of: their defeent- 
^^dant9i.who bad diet)tjed be]rondthe.fea89,.had no £aoner 

<<ifek their Qwn ibrengtb, than Unry.had made thç l^uilty: 
' *<. trial of k againô: their oountry 4 aBd-tthat they bare turn- 

^ ed their own. beaefit^ againâ, her f AU of them» yes, alL 
.*.* oT them, even. that |»ci&: fet into^vshoon their founder- 

ffJinâilled the .duty of «eyer Sleeping tèu^iir hands in blood ; 
:^ tb^ whs .had .refpeûed.ithe rig^hto. and .the Myesof fa- 

^< «a^ people v-they urbo, in-.tiK cntbtiia&n of iiuinam* 
-«^ ty, have .broken, tbefettras p£ dieic âaves.;; at.prefent».. 
'¥ equafly iaithleik to thdcxountry and to their religion, . 

<< take up arms for. tlie {}orpQfe of caamage, and to ufi: 

*f them againfi; you. ^ Tbcyrtreat all mea as their brethren ^ 
' *^ and you alone, of all pço|»le, are. excluded fixun this. 

<< title. They have taught the worlds that the favage Ame- 
-V itcans, and the negroea of Africa, ^arje henceforth lets 

*^ ilrangers to them than the citi^n&o£ England. 

. <* Arm yourfelves, therefore ; avenge your offended'; 

<^ rights, avenge your greatné& betrayed. I>ifplay thai 

'* power, which makes itfelf be feared in Europe, m. 

^ Africa, and jn India ; and which hath fo often aCtoniihed^ 

<< America itfelf: and iince between a fovereign people». 

*< and the fubjed that rebels, there can henceforth be na 

« other treaty than that of force, let force determine the 

<* matter. Preferve and retake that univcHe- which be- 

<< longs to you, and which ingratitude and boldoeis would 

«< deprive you of.'* 
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Thb fophifat of a Tchenietit ontory England nfihi^* 
fupported by die iofloence of the erowa, to rttbicê ker c$^ 
and by national pride» eatinguiflied in hme* fy for». . 
xnoil of Uk reprcfentatives of the people: 
ikut defivc of & pacificarraagement. Thenar vefolmiont' 
are Gmilar to the former* Everything ja them even bean» « 
id a more decifive manaer» the ftamp of- ferocioufoeft and 
deipotifin. Armret are raifed^ and fleets > are equipped* 
l^e generals and the admirait, fai^. towards^ the Near* 
World, with deftniâive and-* ianguinarj orders and pbni* • 
Nothing but uareferTed-foboiiflion can preferve or put a - 
ftbp to the ravag!^ ordained againft tha colonies*- 

Tili this memorable .period» >the Americans had confin- 
ed .themlelres to ft refiftance authorifed by the Eng« • 
lîih laws thsmCelvei. • They had (hewn no other ambition» . 
but that of being mainuîned in the yery limited righfis 
which they had always enjoyed. • Their chiefs, even» ^\iO * 
might be fuppofed to have more cxtenfive view<H had not 
yet Tcntttved-to fpeak to the people of any thing more • 
than an advantageous accommodation* ■ By going further^ - 
they would have been appréhenfive of lofing the confidence 
of the people, .attached by. habit to 'aaemjMre under the 
proteâion of which they had profpered* The report of 
the great preparationMhat were making for war in the Old 
Hemifphere^ veither to enHave oi^ reduce the new one to 
afliesti ^extinguished what remains there might be of aSec» 
tionfor the orjgifial government.. It now remained only 
to'in^irc the mia^ of- men with energy* This cffeâ was ' 
policed .bjF/a^wodf: intitled ** Conunon' Senfe.'' We 
ihall beipe gife an acpount of the g^rpund work of thie doc* 
trine, .wtthoutL/Confiniag Ouiielves- preci£ely to the order ' 
the viodter hath adopted. > 

Never, fays the author of 'this celdnated work, never 
did ^n jntereik of greater iotportanoe engage the attention 
g^. the jnaUoaSri It is not the concern of a city, or of ^ . 
]|^vovince|.it iSvthaë of^an immenfe continent, and of a* 
gi:eat pfl^rt of the globe* It ia not the concern of a day».^ 
It is tiu^t <^< ages* The prefent period wiU deterj e the - 
fate of a long futarity ; and many hundcèd years . *:he 
ceflatûin of our eziCUnce, the fun, in ^inng light -'% 
hemtfpbere> wilLAine either upon our Aiameorou;. 
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•ty. Wc have for a long time talked of reconciliation and 
peace ; but every thing is changed» As foon as arms are 
taken up» as foon as the firft drop of blood is fpilt, the 
time for debate is paft. One day hath given rife to a re- 
volution. One day hath tranfported us into a new age. 

Men of timorous minds» and Vho judge of the future 
. by the paft, think we are in want of the proteélîon of 
England. She may be ufeful to a riiing colony ; (he is 
become dangerous to a nation completely formed^ Ini^n- ^ 
cy ftandsin need of fupport, but youth muft walk free, 
and with the elevation that is fuitable to it. Betv^een one 
nation and another, as between man and man; he who can 
•hâve the power, and the right to proteA me, may alfo have 
•the power and the will to do me an injury. I give up the 
«proteéior in order that 1 may not have a mailer to 
fear. 

In Europe, the people are too clofely preffed together 
to admit this part of the globe to enjoy conllant peace. 
•The interefls of courts and of nations are always clafhing 
with each other. As the friends of England, we are 
«bliged to have all her enemies. The dowry which fhis 
alliance will bring to America is perpetual war. Let us, 
therefore, feparate. Neutrality, trade, and peéicc ; fucb 
are the foundations of 'bur grandeur. 

The authority of Great Britain mtift fooner or later 
have an end. This is the operation of nature, of necef*- 
fity, and of time. The Englifh government, therefbre, 
can only give- us a temporary conftitutibn ; and yrt fliall 
only bequeath to our pofterity an American ftate, bur- 

• thehed with diffenfions,; and debts. If we be defirous of 
fecuring our happinefs, let us feparate. ' If we be fathers, 

^ and if we love our children, let us feparate. Laws and 
Hberty, fuch ts the inheritance we owe therii. 
. England is at too great a diitance firbm us to govern us. 
What, (ball we always crofs two thoufand leagiïesr to de- 
mand the proteéiion of laws, to claim juftice, to juilify 
owrfelves- of imaginary cthnes, andmeanly tofolicit the court 
a^id the nliniftry bf a foreign dimate \ Muft we wait 
whole yearé for evçry anfwer,^fuppofitog it were' npr too 
often injuffice that we were obliged to gb'in fearch of 

• acrofs the ocean I No 5 for a great ftate,- the -cefttce and 
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the feat of power muft neccfTarily be in the ftate !tfelf« 
Nothing but the dcfpotifm of the eail can poifibly have 
accuilomed the people thus to receive laws from diftant 
mailers, or from baihaws, who are the reprefentatives of 
inviûble tyrants. But remember» that the more the dif- 
tance increafes, the heavier is the. weight of defpotifm ; 
and. that the people» then deprived of all the benefits of 
government) have none bat the misfortunes and vices of 
it. 

Nature hath not created a world, in order to fubjeâ it 
to th^ inhabitants of an ifland in another hemifphere« 
Nature hath eftablifhed laws of equilibrium» which (he 
follows in all parts» in the heavens as on the earth. By 
,the rule of quantity and of didaoce» America can belong 
only to itfelf. 

There is no government without a mutual confidence» 
bet^ween him who commands and him who obeys ; other- 
vrife all is over, the communication is interrupted» and can- 
not poifibly be renewed. England hath ihewn too evi- 
dently that, {he wanted to command us as (laves ; America» 
.that ihe was equally fenfible of her rights and her flrength. 
£rich of them hath betrayed its fecret ; and from that mo- 
ment no. treaty can take place. It- would be fiffned by 
hatred and miilruil;- hatred which) cannot forgive» and 
onidruft» which in its nature i$ irreconcihble. 

. Would you know iKfhat would, be the con&quence of aa 

.accommodation \ Your ruin. You ftand in need of laws» 

and will not obtain them. Who is* to ^vit. them to you \ 

The £ngh{h nation \ But (he is jealous of your iacreafe. 

The king \ He is your enemy, - Ypurfelv€;s» in your af- 

femblies ? Do you not recollçék» »that every legiflation is 

fubjedl to the negative right of the monarch who wiihes 

to fubdue you ? This right would-be a terrible one» incef- 

Jantly militating againd yovu Should you make demands» 

.they will be eluded ; ihould you form plans of grandeur 

and commerce» they would become an t)bjcâ of alarm, for 

.the mother country. Your government would be nothing 

.more than a clandeiliue war» fuch as that of an. enemy 

-whQ wi(hes to deftroy without fighting \ it would be» in 

political economy» a flow and concealed afiaifination» which 

gtyçs rife.to^bngu9r, which prolongs and entertains weak- 
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-ncfs^ and which, Ly a^ 4eftra€^îve art» iLeeps thte htukf 
«q.ttatty' fttfficiitkà bcti/^en Itle and deatiw If yqv ihoti^d. 
fubmit t» Engtand» ftich will be your fate. 

We have a rtght to fake lïp arms. Oiir rights are ne« 

/ceiiity, a juft defence f our misfbrtunes, thpfe of our 
<;hildrent the eiiormîtîee cx>mmkted agaînâ u»s Our Hghts- 
»re ouir au^ft tttle of natioB. The ^ord mud d«ddeb«^ 
tween ue; 'The tribunal of war is henceforth the dnljr 
tribunal that e&lfts fer us» If we muil iight» let it at 

^aft be for a caufe that Is Worthy, aAd which, wîU reward 
lis for the laVifl^ment of our n'diea and our blood. - What 1 
^Kdl we «xpofe ourfelves to fee our cities deftroyed, our 
eouotriefl ravaged, our faAiiltes put to the fword, lifierely. 
to obtam an honourable accommodation $ that ia to ^y^ 
to entreat fer new chains, and to cement ourfclveathe cdi-. 
fice of our flavery \ What \: fhall it be by the light of con- 
âagratlons ; Ihall it be over the graven ai our fathers, of: 
our ohildren, ané of otfr l^rivea, that We Ihall iîgn a treaty 
with oisr op^reffovs \ And will they, covered over wkhc; 
our blood, condefdend to forgive us I Alas ! we (hould^ 
then be nothing nioit than a vue objeét of aâpnifhment to-. 
fui^pc,' of indignattoB to America, a|od of contempti 
even ta oar enemies» If we can obey, we have had no- 

' right to ooot^nd. Liberty alone cau abfolve us. Libe#-> 
ty, and entité liberty, is the Only aim worthy of our ei- 
forta* and ^obr perils. ' What do I fay ? It belongs to*. 

' 4i« froA thiè' ^(lomeiit. It fa in the bloody plaiu%^ of JLex— 

'IngtOAthatour claims are fcgiilered ; it ia there that Eng^ 

'kad hath torn in pieces ^that eontra'û which uoited ua to> 
ker.** Yes, at the inftant when England fired the firft 

' fiiot «giahfft us, Natw^ hètfiAi procklBoed us free^nd in* 

Let^ir '#viâ oui^^ca of tWe- beneiks we receive firotft 

• ouIr eiwimica.'- The* youth of 'nations ia thé age mo.ft £»• 
' TOwràUe té^^heir independtnce. It i« the permd of cncir* 
*' gy ai(4«vigo«r. - ' Odr ihinds are not yet forroundicd with 

' ^Bt j^ara^ éf lilxufy which ferves aa a hoftagc to tyraq^ . 

* By. ^Oàr^mb8'àre hot yet eaerVatcd by the arts of e&» « 
nioaeyv • ^h«ré-ài lidn^ «if that nobilky bearing fway 

'among u*y which; 6v€n by ita conftitutton» ie aBM ioibiagai . 
^ ^hkh j# M finflter ittâchc4 WiJbetiy, ^hiai» when k caitir 
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mtkc k the xneaas of- opprefiion ; that aobflîty^ «sgc^ of 
iig^s and titles, £i»r whom, ta tiasMAf.revolntîoo and. 
TT^s» the peQpl<: are jiothiag mcnre.thaa'EainftrwBMniy «ad . 
for viiom the fttpreme power, it m. oofTuptcr. alwijt at 
hand. 

Yoiircokfftiès are&nncdof.pUia and coiii«geoat» Uw« 
rioiia tmd proudf . meo ; .meiijwiio are at once the pi»pne^ • 
tore and the cultivators of .their lands* Liberty is the firft : 
jdI their wàiits*^ ftaftîc labotùrs have^iemuily inured them . 
tD war.. Foibltc exUhuûafm will brldg forth taleata tm^ 
iukowD. . H is. ia« rerolutions that the: minds of. men aft - 
enlarged rtlmt^ heroes make their appeannce» and take* 
their pod^ . Recal Hollaad to jour memoryt and the muU 
titude of. extraordinary men to whom the contejl fior her 
ëberty gave, birth ;. fuch is yimr exno^e* iUàoUeéi her - 
iîicceia : ftU2h » jrour prefagc. • ' « 
.' JLft.oatf. itvft unearure. be. to foroi m conftittttkin thai any. 
unite, us.. The moment U icome. I^aler than this» ti 
kould be ahandoaed to^ ao^. uncertain, futurity» and tp the 
caprices of chance» The more we acquire m en and riches» . 
the more barrters^ will arife between- ua« Hûf ihall we 
then conciliate Ho- many iatereiU andfo. many provinces^ 
Eor-n union, of this kind, it is neceflary tb^t every people 
itouid be fenfihle at once of the «teakneisvaad (brength cff 
^ ^hole; Great calamùies or great ^pp^eheniionS'iniA 
Ipentâ» Tnài it is,, that among nations» as. among iodi^ 
.wdnals^tlutfevigorousi. and rooted friendships takepbicc^ 
which reciprocally hind. the £ouls and the intereft.of <mefl«. 
ïken it is» that one finglefpirit univerfaUy preraiiing» forma* 
the gctkius of Ûatcs y and that all the Ceattered fi^irm be* 
con^e^' by being colloded,,, one fole and . terribk Ibrce^ 
Tlmnka tooukipecfiecutors» we aKe iiow at tbaii pifriod i 
and if ti^have (iouiag'e, it will bea.fortuoate oaeior.tts» 
iFcw nations ha^ ik'zed the favourable, moment for^the Ibrm* ^ 
iStioO! ef their ' govek-nment. I£ this nipme^t j9»>iild oncft:* 
téka^% St never returns $ and men are^onfequoitly puniflir 
4d wkl^agesof anarchy and jQayery*, Xet.^ndt a;fimibr 
£ùdt prepare fimilar regrets for Jus»^ .Which WQuUribe îne£* 

iB§k«ai.:> .. ■ ...; .', .1 . 

Xiet. ua therefoiat &i;£t upon the .moment .«1^^ ^49 ihft 
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'«nlypite for vA^ it is In :oor power to form theiin^il con- 
Ukutidn that ever exifted among men. You have read in 
your ûtcnred writing» the hlflory of mankind buned under 
« general dehige of- the ^lobe. One iingle family furviv* 
ed, and was commiffioned by the Supreme Being to re- 
new Ithc earth» We are that J^mily. Defpotifm hath 
•overwhelmed every. things; and we can renew the world a 
iecond'time./ .* 

' ..At tlvisiinfilaHt, we are going, to determine tlie fate of a 
race of men' more numerous, perhaps, than ail the people 
of. Europe takon together. Shail we ' wait.till !we become 
the prey of the conqueror, a;nd till the hopes hi the uni^ 
verfe ihall be fruftrated \ Let us fuppofe, that all the fu- 
ture generations of -the world have at this moment theit 
eye&iix£d upon jub, , and are afking ui for liberty. .We 
are going to fettle their deftiny. If wejbetray them, tbey 
will one- day walk o:ver our. graves with their chains, and 
perhaps load i us with inxprecatians. r 

: 'Remen^er iaiJue^arlL thar'hatii appeared, among us, and 
the mot to' of wiiich rwas, V N I'd N Ô R D £ A T H . 

Let us therefoneainite, and begip by declaring our in*- 
DS'PEH.vS^c.F. That alone can efface the title of rebd- 
liGus ^/ubjedls, which our infolent oppneflbrs dare to be- 
ftoW^ipoii U8. That alone can.' make us rife to that digni- 
ty that is ^our d|iç^ infure us allies among the powers,^ and 
imprint refpeé^ even on our enerhles ; and \î we treat wsth 
therh, that ^alohe can give us the right of tfeating with 
that right and majedy which belongs to a nation»' 
< BjUt.Iwill repeat it 4 let us lofe no time. Our uncer- 
tainty occaûons our weaknefs. Let us dare to be free, arid 
wt aretib. When we are ready to get over tht« ilep,>iWE 
ilatC «b^k; We all look at each bthdr -vfixJsk ani0iou& ciirt- 
<lâty.^i 'It feimsas if we were ailoTii/hed>at'Oar boldoeis^ 
imd fiWghtened- at our courage; iiBtut^it i» no lon^r tinÂ: 
to calculate, i In great affairs, and wherethere is .butxrtte 
^*eat' mçafure to adopt, too much circumfpeâiôn oeafeft 
to be .prudences ' Whatever i- is extreme demands J9i ex»- 
•i;rerne irefolution.- Then the moft enterpridng.fteps^arë 
the -mod prudent ; and the excefs of boldnefs becoliidh 
evianhe-mcan^'.and the.warraqto£ifâccefs.. r* \ 
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Such was tHe bafia of the fentimcnts The cobma dc~ 
and ideas diffufed in this work. They clare tèemjehei 
confirmed in their principles thofe bold mdepêmdâii of 
men, who fbr a long time paft bad afked England. 
to be entirely detached from the mother 
country. The timid citizens, ttho had hitherto hefitated, 
at length determined on this great feparation. The with 
for independence had a fufficicnt number of ptrtifansy 'to 
enable the general congrefs to declare it on the 4th of July 
1776. 

O that 1 had received from nature the genius and eb- 
qnence of the cfelebrated orators of Athens and Rome ! 
With what .fublimity, with what enthufiafm fhould I not 
fpeak of thofe generous men, who, by their patiaacet 
their wifdom, and their courage, have ereâed this grand 
edifice. Hancock, Franklin, and the two Adams, were 
the principal perfons in this interefltng fcene ; but they 
were not the only ones. Poftcrity will be acquainted wit^ 
them all. Their celebrated names will be tranfmitted to 
it by a more fortunate pen than mine. The maH[>le and 
the bronze will exhibit them to the remoteft ages. At 
>^ght of them, the friend of liberty will feel his eyes €11- 
ed with pleafing tears, and his heart will bound with joy. 
Under the bull of one of thénl has been written, He took 
from heaven its thundery and from tyrants their fceptre. They 
Wdl all partake with him the lad words of this encomium» 
Heroic region 1 mine advanced age will not allow me to 
vifit thee ! I (hall never be prefent amidft the rcfpeftablc 
perfbhs -who compofe your areopagus. . I (hall never af- 
&SL at the deliberations of your congrefs. I ihall die 
witfcout having feeh the refidcnce of toleration, of mor- 
ality, and of found laws ; of virtue, and of liberty. A 
tree and facrfed land will not cover my afhes ; but I could 
litve wifhcd it: and my laft words fhall be vows addreffed 
to heaven for your profperity. 

Although America was afliircd that her conduft would 

meet witii ùniverfal approbation, yet fhe' thought it h'cr 

* duty ^to lay before the nations the motives of it. She 

^*'palàiihed her manifeflo *, in which we read the hiftdry of 

* The Englifl» reader will cafily perceive that this account is not 
taken litarally from the original manifcfto publiihtd \>j the Anieri- 
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the EnfflKh nation, and of its kmg, will offçr to pofteri- 
tjy l^ Ipeaking of thtm «idd of us»; np^king but a heap oJF. 
outrages, and ufurpatîons, all equally tending to the eila^ 
UiAment of abfolute tyranny in theCe provinces^ 

This hiftory will fay y that its monarch hath, refufed to-.^ 

£\e Kifl x^onfent ,to law» which were the moll falutary and^ 
e moft ncceflary for. the public, good** 
. ïbai |i^e hath transierred the aflenxblies tainconvement 
plapea» at a diilance from the records, in order to brin^^ 
the deputies more eafily into hi* views. 

That be hath.feveral times diffolved the chamber of thcj 
reprefentatives» becaufe the rights^ o£ the people were- 
ftrenuoufly defended there. 

That. after the. diflblution» the dates have been left too» 
Ipog without reprelentativesy and were confequently ex<v- 
expofed.to the inconveniences refulting from the want o£' 
!an affembly. . . 

That he hatk endeavoured, to put a>ilop to ppp,ulatioQ^« 
jby making \% difficult fur a ,foreigneK to be naturalized»^ 
igad by requiring too much for the lands of' which he 
sgranted tlie property. . 

That he liath put the judges too much . under his de* 
j^ndence» by. e^paâing that they fhould hold their offices^ 
and their falaries irom him alone ^ 

That he. hath . created new places^ and filled thofe re»^ - 
jgÀonli with a multitudâ: of agents, whp devoured auc fa^^- 
|[ance« . and ,diûuTbed our tranquillity.. 

That in time of full .peace. he hath kept up confiderable r 
forces in. the midfl of. us» .without the confeot;of the lo*.- 
^i/lative power." 

Tixat he hath . rendered th&imililary^pOTHBeiundeipendeat.^ 
fSy and even fuperior to, the civil kw.^ 
. '\ That he hath fettled with corrupt men talodgç arinecii 
Toldiers in. our houfes, and. to fhelter t hem ^ from punifiuk 
ment for the murders which they might conunit in Amft« 
rica ;. to deftroy our trade in all the parts. of the globe. ;.. to- 
impofe taxes on us without ourconfent ; to deprive ua ia . 
JTcyeral cafes of our tnak by juries v; to tranfpprt us be*^- 
]fond feas» that we might be brought to trial there ; to ^ 
iNkke away ouf chara<flers; fupprefs our befl lawS| . an4 altef . 
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ihc beaasne tbe fisrm of -dur govomm^t t* to fulpaid our 
Gwn Iegi0àftîon« <ig order to give us other Uwe» 

That he-hath .^ùmielf.abdtcated'h» govern m«fit over the 
proytnces of .America» by dedaring that we had forfeited^ 
hk prote^Hoo» and ^ waging war againft ut • 
' That he hath caused our coai^s to be ravaged, owpDrtt^ 
Id be delbroyed» aod our peopk. to be -mafiaeredi 

That he hath compelled.obr.fcllowH^iliaens,^ taken pri* 
iboers at ica» to bear arma agaiaft thetr coantry, .to be». 
aome the afTaâtns o£' their friends» aud their brethren, or. 
|0 penih thcznfei^es by thofe beloved handt.. 

That he hath. fomented mteftinc divifiooa amongft ua^ 
aad endeavoured to:excite i^ataft our peaceful tnhabitanta 
lkarbasou9 (stages^ acciiCbomed to. maÂacre». without dif— 
daâion of. raak». of fea».. or o£ age^^ cvrry ptirfon tlK]r' 
ffietwith. 

That at this tsme.^ieIconafry^arldliarctgo amno havear- 
«ved on.ûur ^i^RxsyiSfko iiiereL<Biteiided.to caufiimaafte the 
.work of dx^iialatioi) and. «E/jdeath». 

Aadcdtat a prîàce^. ithàak ckuttùxt «pris thua . narked* 
hf aU the JeatBfrea of. tytanay,* waa^^opt fic tn^goireifn k 
•ènc i^tto^iei» 

Aproceedîngr'wluéti difTolàed-the tiat iomicd by eoiH 
êuffmuks^i hj. refigton» and by \iahit^ oagbt to hanre bees^ 
&W^*d by. a great u«animitT. «nd by p«de.t .«i ,i. 
^oroaa iiiea£u«^ The United ilatea of Ameiâca gave tkeow 
^ve8«a^aoofedeiiatir conilitotioo» wliickadded ail the-exte^ 
33or Stxfingtk'^ mAOBUchy to all the interior adwaatagaa of 
a. repabl lean, government» 

.Sach ^proAance hâi an SLUJ^My- fanned by the' repre« 
£:ntatives. of the. différent diftrtdsy and who were jcntruft»- 
ad with the kgiilative piiwer*. Thi^ eaecntlve power wai 
'veiled in the.preâdent* It wa» his right and hi& daty to« 
hear the complaints of all the citizens, to convene them, 
when circumiUnccs required it^ to provide for the equip- 
ment and the ^bMence of the troops, and to concert 
the operations tvith their chie&. He was placed at th^ 
head of a fecret committee^ wliole bufinefa it was to keep 
np a conilant intercouiife with the general congrefs. ^he 
4ihie of his admisiftratioà is Hmtted to two years, but tl^c 
4aws allowed it to be prolonged* 
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' The provrnces were not obKg^d to give an account' of 
their adminiftration to the great council of the nation, aU 
though it was compofed of the deputies of all the colo- 
nies. The fuperiority of the general congrefs over each 
particular coogrefs was limited to what concerned policy 
(and war. 

But fome people have judged that the inftitutlon of this 
•body was' not fo well planned as the legiflation of the pro- 
vinces. It (hould feem, indeed, that confederate ftates, 
who emerge from the condition of fubjeâs to rife to in- 
dependence, cannot without danger entrufl their delegates 
with an unlimited power of making peace or war. For if 
thefe were either faithlefs or not much enlightened, they 
might again fubjeéi the whole ibte to the fame yoke from 
which it attempts to, free itfelfr .It feeovs that in the vd' 
ftant of a revolution, the public wiihes cannot be too much 
known, nor too literally, explained. It is undoubtedly 
neceffary, iky they, that all the meafures, all the opera* 
tions which concur to the common attack or defence, 
ihould be decided by the common reprefentatives of the 
body of the ftate ; but the continuation of the war, and 
the conditions of peace^ ought to be debated in eachproi* 

. vtnce \ and the deliberations (hould be tranfmitted to the 
congrefs by the deputies, who (hquld fubmit the opinion 
•of their provinces to the majority of votes. LalUy, it \% 
•added, that if it be right in eftabliihed governments for 
the people to confide in the wifdom of the fenate, it is 
necefiary in a ftate where the con (tit ut ion is forming, where 
the people» (till uncertain of tlieir fate, require their li- 
•berty fword in hand, that all. the citizens .(hould continu- 
«oUy attend at the councils in the army, and in thé pubhc 
places, and that they (hooild always keep a vratchful cft 
over the reprefentatives to whom they haveentruiled their 
.delliny. 

Though thefe principles be generally true, it may how- 

^ uever be anfwered, that it was difficult perhaps to apply 
'.them to the new republic formed by the Americans. The 
rcafe is not with them as with the confederate republics we 
-fee in Europe, I mean Holland and Switzerland, which 
;i:>nly occupy a territory of fmall extent, and where it is 

, an eafy matter to e(labli(h a rapid communication between 
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tbc fcvcral provinces. The {^rat thîtig may be fa Id of the 
confederacies of ancient Greece. Thefe dates were (îkk 
ated at a fmali dîftànce from each other, almoft entirely 
confined within the limits of the Peloponnefus, or within 
the circuit of, a narrow archipelago. But the United 
ftates of America, dlfperfed over an immenfe continent» 
occupying in the New World a fpace of near fifteen de- 
grees» feparated by defertt» roouiitalns, gulfs» and by a 
vaft extent of coafts» cannot enjoy fo fpeedy a commun!- 
cation. If congrefs were not empowered to decide upon 
political interelts without the particular deliberations of 
each province ; if upon every occafion of the leaft impor- 
tance» and every unforefeen event» it were necefiary for 
the reprefentatives to receive new orders» and as it were a 
new power» this body would remain in a flate of inaélivi- 
ty. The diflances to be traverfed, together with the 
'length and the multiplidty of' the debates, might be too 
-frequently prejudicial to the general good. 

Beaded» it is never in the infancy of a conftltution» and 
in the midft bf the great commotions for liberty» that we 
need apprehend that a body of reprefentatives (hould be- 
tray» either from corruption or weaknefs» the interefts with 
which they arc intrufted. The general fpirit will rather 
be inftaoKd and exalted in foch a body. There it is thiit 
the genius of the nation refîdes in all its vigour. Chofen 
'by the efteem of their fellow-citizens» chofen at a time 

- when every public funé^iôn is dangerous, and every vote 

- an hqnou^ ; placed at the head of tnofe who will eternally 
conrspofe this celebrâted àreopagus» and on that account 

' naturally induced to confider public liberty as the work 
c^ their own hands» they muft be pofleflVd with the en- 
thufiafm of founders, whofe pride it is to engrave for fu- 
ture centuries their names upon the frontifpiece of the au- 
guft monument which is erefting. The apprehenfions 

-which the favourers of the contrary fyftem might have put 
upon this account» iippear therefore to be ill-foundçd. ' 
I will go farther dill. It might happen that a people 

' who %ht for their liberty, fatigued with a long and pain- 
ful flruggle» and more affefted with the dangers of the 
moment than with the idea of their future happinefs» 
might feel thôr <;ottrage damped» and might one d^iy» peK 
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tiap», beteapted to prefer depfndçnoe and peace to a 
tempeiiuous tadependence, which wbuld^ «expofe them ta 
•daQger« and bloodfhedr It is thea that it would* be ad- 
vafitageous to tltpfe people to ha^re depnved themfelvcs of 
ihe power of raakifig peace with their opprefTorsy and to 
)iave v<eâSed that power in the hands of the fenate which 
.they had cho£en to be thd^^organ- o£ their will at a tinae 
when that wiU was free» haughty», and courageous. It 
feemsaa if they had told their fenate at the titne of their 
iaftitutionj; we raife the (laadard^ of war againii pur ty- 
rants ; if 'o<ir arms (beuld grOw weary of the fight, if wc 
.Aoald i^vet {k capable of degradieg, ourfelves (o far 4s to 
lue for r-epofe, fupport us agatnft o«r weaknefs :. do notf 
/ai^nd to wiihes unworthy of ourfelves» which we previ- 
.^fly dif^vow ; acid dto^ not pfifioofkiiKie tjhe Qaine of ^peacfrr 
^ our ehaids fliall bie ^entirety broken* 
* ;A«!c0fdiwgly, if wfc cdafakihfe Wftory of ' re|>ubUcsr we 
ihall find that tV multitude* hsFre^aliftoilal^f^S'ttieiiiip^ 
tuafity and^the ardbur off th4 6rlit niofl»efit ; but tbat it is 
<«ly in a fn)aU mirtiber of nae» chofim and fit to ferte îfe 
fhi^> ita whom refide thofe «t»aftant and; vigorous refola* 
«tk»)» which proceed frooi > a.-fin» and «certain ftep ' towarda^ 
g ^reat aimj and iw^ch ace tieve# altered», biit dbSikk^y^ 
^h^^:^ againit cakmkie6^.fiirtiftft^y and miaalciisd. 

'WiV iegku fe- • How £▼€ a thia may bc^and whatever- 
it^en frifc^ U$n^^ fide we may take ià this- political difcaf- 
■êdjiéiôt and ion, the Aitiericana had not yet fbrm* 
zJEngbwi' ed their fyftem of gotemment, whea, ia^ 

the knonth of Mardi» Hopkins "vvas car<»' 
-lying off (rem the Englifti iOknàs of ÏVovidence a Very bw^ 

fiierods artillery* and a great quantity of warlike fi;<»res ;; 

when at the beginning of May, Carleton dfoveawayftai»' 
:€anâdâ the provincials- who were employed in reducing: 
:=QjaebeC, in order to finifh the conqueft of that great pof- 

(mon ; when ifi J^ne, Clinton and -Parker were fo vigor- 
:Oufly driven back upon thecoaib of South America. The- 
.declaration of independence was followed by greater^'' 
•Jeenes, 

, - Howe had &eceeded the feeble Gage. It was evenlhc- 
4i0ew» gtpecal who hid evacttated fioftoo* Received, ia^ 
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HaKfax on the fécond of AprO, he qtiîtted ît the tenth <)€ 
June to go to Staten iflandy where he fvas fuccef&vely 
joined b^ the land and fea forces which he expe^ed ; and 
on the 28th of Augrtift hè hnded without oppofition up- 
on Lon^ ifiand, under the proteélîon of a fleet commands 
ed by the admiral kts brothevs. ' The Americans did not 
difplay much more vigonr in the inland countries than up- 
on the coafts. .After a trifiing refiftance and confrderabit 
lofïesy they took refiige on the continent, with a facility 
-which a conqueror» who had known how to improve hii 
adTantage?, .would rtevcr have given them. 

The new repiîblixrans forfook the city of New York 
.with ftill greater facility than they had evacuated Lon^f 
ifland, and they had retired to Kingftjrîdge, where cv^ 
-thing feemcd difpofed for an obflinate refiftancc. 

Had tJie Englifh followed up their firft fuccefles with 

.that aélrvity which the circuraftances reqtiired, the new. 

^levies which were oppofed to them would infallibly have 

been difperfed or obliged to lay down their arms. Sis, 

weeks were allowed them to recover themfelves, and' they 

^4id not abandon their fntrenchments till the night of the 

2à of November, when they were convinced, by the 

motions which were made under their «yes, that their camp 

^as going. to be attacked. 

Washington their «hicf did not choofe to truft the fate'' 
»of his country to. an aûion which mi|^ht have been» and' 
.which muft naturally have been» decifive againfl the gres^t 
intcrefts he was intrufted with. He knew that delaj^s' 
are always favourable to the inhabitants of a cotmtry and' 
jfatal to ftrangers. Tiiis convi6tion determined hiin to fall' 
.back upon the Jerfeys with the intention of p^otrading' 
the war. Favoured by the vvinter, by the knowledge of 
the country, by the nature of the territory, which deprive 
ed difcipline of part of its advantnges, he might flatter' 
.himfelf that he ihould be able to cover thegi'eatefl: part ot 
this fertile province, and to keep the tnemy at a diftance 
from Pennfylvania. AU of a fudden he found his colour» 
•forfaken by foldiers, who were engaged for no more thaa 
fix, or even three, months, and from an army of ôve-and* 
«twenty thoufiind men, he fcarcelykept togeifaei^ two thga» 
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land five hundred» with whom he found himfelf very for* 
tunate to efcape beyond the Delaware.. 

Without lofing a moment the royal troops ought to 
have croffed the river in purfuit of this fmaU number of. 
fugitives» and to have completed the difperfion of them. ^ 
If the five thoufand men deftlned for the conquefl of, 
Rhode ifland had gone up the river upon the fhips they 
y^erc on-board of, the jundion of the two corps would 
Rave been made without oppofition In Philadelphia itfelf» 
and the new republic would have been extingulihed in 
the famous and interefting city which had given it birth. 

- The Englifli general was perhaps cenfured at that time 
for having bee« too timorous and too circumfped^ in the 
operations of the field. It is however ceitain» that he wjas 
rafh in the diftributlon of his winter-quarters. He fettled 
Uiem as if there had not been a fingle individual In Ame- 
rica» who either had the power or the inclination .to mo- 
left them. 

■ This prefumption emboldened the militia of Pennfyl-. 
yania» of Maryland, and of Virginia, who had united for 
^helr common fafety. The 25th of December they croff-. 
çd the Delaware, and fell unawares upon Trentown, which 
was occupied by fifteen hundred of the twelve thoufand 
Hefllans who had been fo bafely fold to Great Britain by 
tjieir avaricious mafter. .This* corps was either mafiacred, 
Mkèn, or entirely difperfed. A week after» three Eng- 
lifh regiments were alfo driven out of Princes town, but 
not without having (Hewn more courage than the foreign 
troops in their pay. Thefe unexpedled events reduced the 
enemies of America in Jerfey to the polls of Amboy and 
pf Brunfwick ; and they were even much haraffed there, 
during the remainder of the bad feafon. The efFeél of 
great paffions and great dangers is frequently to aftonifh 
tbe foul, and to plunge it in a kind of ftupor which de- 
prives it of the ufe of its powers. . By degrees i^ comes to 
itfelf and recovers. All its faculties» fufpended for a mo- 
ment» exert themfelves with greater energy. It ftrains.all 
fts fprings, and its ftrength becomes equal to its fituation. 
In a great multitude fome individuals experience this effeét, 
and 'it is quickly communicated to all. This revolution 
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had been accoropUihed in the confederate ftates, and ann« 
cd men iflued forth from all quarters of them. 

The campaign m 1777 was opened very late. The Eng- 
lish army ^defpairing of making a road to PennfylTania 
through the Jerfeys, embarked at length on the 33d of • 
July, and arrived by Chefapeak bay» in a country which, 
their generals might be ceniiired for not havhig invaded 
the preceding year. TUeîr march was not interrupted till 
they came to Brandewine, where they attacked and defeat- 
ed the Americans on the nth of September, and arrived 
on the 30th at. Philadelphia^ which had been abandoned 
by congrefs on the 15th, and by a. great number of the 
inhabitants fome days fooner or later. 

This conqueft was attended with no confequences. The " 
conquerors beheld nothing but hatred and devaftation . 
around them. Confined in a very ctrcumfcribed fpace» 
they met with nnfurmountable obfiacles in extending 
themfelves upon an uncultivated territory. Their ïold. 
even did not; furnifli them with refources from the neigh- 
bouring diftridlsy and they could only acquire their fub- 
fi&ence from acrofs the feas. Wearied with a confinement 
which had lafted nine months, they determined to regain 
î^w York by the Jerfeys j and this long and dangerous 
retreat was accoropli(hed under the command of Clintony 
who had fucceeded Howe, with.lefs lofs than tliey would * 
have fiifFered from a more experienced enemy. 
. While the EngHfh were languiflijng in Pennfylvania a 
vaft icene was opening in the more northern countries of 
America. In the month of May 1776, Carleton had diiv- 
eo away the provincials from Canada, and deftroyed in 
OAober the ihips of war which had been conftru<Sted up- 
on lake Champlaln. This faccefs carried .Burgoyne to 
Ticonderago, in, the month of July of the enfuing year.. 
At his approach^ the garrifon of four thoufaixd men aban- 
doned this important pofb with tlie lofs of their artillery, 
emmanition» and rear guard. 

The Engliih general was naturally prcfumptuous, and 
his boldnefs was increafed by thefe evident figns of weak- 
ne(s. He had conceived the defign of uniting the troops 
of Canada with, thofe of New- York by the fhores of Hud- 
fonsbay. This projeâ.wM great açd 4^ing. Had it/ 
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parts, and perhaps have ended tRt War. Buf Inoi'derto 
make it fncceed, it Was n^eflaty that whrk one amyy was 
gt>{ng down the rirer another ihouid be «oming up i^, 
Thfs plan having failed, Bdtgdyne ought to have perdeiV-' 
ed from the firft that his enterprijfe was chîmerfeàl. It be-' 
came more fo every marth. His communicatjons becamit* 
more diftaht and his provifîons were dimînîJhîngé Tht 
courage of the Amtricans being tevrvedj they affembîeft 
anà cloTed him on aD fides.' At length this unfortunate 
^rmy found itfclf ftirrounded on the 13th oi Oéfcober it 
Saratoga, and tlie nations heard Wrth aftontftiment, Aat 
^x thoufand of the bcft difciplmed troops rf the Old He- 
mifphere, had kid down their arms to the htrfbandmen^ of 
the New Hemifphere, under the cond<i6l of the fortunate 
Gates. Thofc who recolîe<Sled that the Swedes of Charlcl 
XII, who had till «then been invincibk, had capitulated td 
the Ruffians, who 'Were-ftill in a ftateof bsrbarrfm, didtldt• 
ccnf^ré the Etiglifh troops, and only blamed the iropm»' 
dence of their general. 

This event, fo decifive in the Opinion of mir politician»,' 
W38 attended with no greater confequences than, had re- 
fulted from anions kfs favourable to the American arms. 
After three years fpent in battles, de^ftation, and.maf* 
facres, affairs were much in the fame fituation as they were 
a fortnight after the commencement of hoftilîtiës. Let us 
endeavour^ to in véftigate thecaufe of this (bimge fingula* 
rity. 

Whai is ibâ t^a- EMGLAi^b, atcuftomeâ to ftormy 
Jon that the Eng- times ill her own country, did not at firft 
R/h have not fuC' perceive att the dangerous tendency df 
needed In fûhdU' the tempeft vvhrch was rifing in her diff 
tng the confede' , tant po'lieflion». Her ttoop's had been a 
rate provinces* long time infulted- at BoÔon. An au- 
thority independent of her owrt haa been • 
formed in Mafiachufets bay^ the other colonies- were pre- 
paring to follow that example before adrifiniUràtion had 
'ferioiSy attended to thofe great objèéls. When thcf 
were laid before parliament they excited mWh clamours ii» 
both botifedy ixA tliete war bo end t« the 'debates.^ The- 
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fenate of the nation at length determined» that the coun* 
trj. which rebelled againd its decrees (hould be compelled 
bj force to fubmit to them. But this violent refolution 
was carried into execution with that delay which is but 
too common in free ftates. 

England was generally of opinion, that defencelefs coafls, 
and countries which were entirely laid open, could not 
long reflft her fleets and her armies. It did not appear 
to her, that this expedition would continue long enougli 
to give the peaceful cultivators of America time to inflruct 
themfelves in the art of war. She did not take into con- 
^deration the climate, the rivers, the defiles, the woods, 
the morafles, the want of fubfiftence increafing in propor- 
tion as one advanced in the inland countries, together with 
an infinite number of other natural obilacles which would 
impede any rapid progrefs in a country three fourths of 
which were uncultivated, and which ought to be confidcr- 
ed as a recent one. 

The fucceffes were ftill more retarded by the iftflucnce 
of moral caufes. 

Great Britain is the region of parties. Her kings have 
mod generally been convinced of the neceffity of abandon- 
ing the direction of affairs to the prevailing fadion, by 
which they were commonly conduced with intelligence 
and vigour, becaufe the principal agents who compofed it 
were animated with one common intcreft. At that time, 
to the public ijpirit which prevails more in England than 
in any European government, was added the ftrength of 
faâion, and that fpirit of party which is perhaps the firft 
fpring of a republic, and which fo powerfully agitates the 
foul, becaufe it is always the efFcd of fome paîïion. George 
III, in order to free himfelf from this long tutelage, com- 
pofed his council of members unconnected with each otheré 
This innovation was not attended with great inconveni- 
encies, as long as events moved on in their ordinaiy circle. 
But when the American war had comph'cated a machine 
which was already too intricate, it was perceived that it 
had no longer that power and that union fo neceflary to 
accomplifh great things. The wheels, too much divided, 
wanted, as it were, one conimon impulfe and a centre of 
motion. Their pro^refllon was alternately tardy and precî- 
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. pitate. Tlie admîniilration refcmbled too much that of 
an ordinary monarchy, when the principle of adion doth 
«ot come from the head of an adive and intelligent mon- 
arch, who himfelf colleôs under his own management all 
the fprings of government. There was no longer any har- 
mony in the enterprifes, nor was there any more in the 
4execution of them. / 

A miniftry without harmony and without concord was 
expofed to the attacks, inceffantly renewed, of an adverfe 
tody of men united and compared together. "3.^heir re-- 
folutions, whatever.thcy might be, were oppofed with ri- 
dicule and with argument. They were cepfured for hav- 
ing a6tcd with violence againil citizens at adidance ; and 
they would have been equally ccnfured, had they treated 
.them with more circumfpedlioa. /Even thofe who in pi^r- 
liament exclaimed the moft vehemently againil the treat- 
ment the Aï^cricans had met with, thofe who encouraged 
them the moft to refiftance, tho,fe who perhaps fent them 
fccret fuccours, were as n)uch averfe from their indepen- 
dence, as the minifter whom they were inceflantly endea- 
vouring to. degrade or to render pdipus. If the oppofi- 
tion had fucceedcd in difgufting the prince of bis confi- 
dents, or had prevailed upqniiim to facrifice them on ac- 
count of the clamours of the nation, the project. of con- 
quering America would ftill have been purfued ; but )vitb 
more dignity, with more ftrength, and with meafures per- 
haps better adapted. Butas the reduélion of the pro- 
vinces was not to be accomplifhed by them, they chofe ra- 
ther that this immenfe part of the Britifh empire fhould 
be feparatcd from it, than that it ihould remain attached 
to it by any other means than theirs. 

The generals did not repair, by their, aâiivîty, the errors 
of thefe contradiftions, and of the delays which were ^he 
confequence of them. They granted too long repofe to 
the foldiers ; they wafted in deliberation the time which 
they (hould have employed in- aftion ; they marched up 
to new raifed troops with as much precaution as they would 
have taken againft veterans* The Englifti who are fo im- 
petuous in tbeir factions, difplay on all other occaiions, a 
calm and cool charader. They require violent paffions t0 
agitata, them. When this ftimulus ia wanting, they calr 
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colate all their motions. Then they condti£l themlelTef 
according to the tenor of their charaâer, which in general, 
except in the arts of imagination and ta(le, is univerfally 
mechanic^ and prudent. In war, their vslour never lofes 
fight of military^^ principles, and leaves little to chance* 
They fcarce ever leave upon their flanks, or in their rear, 
any thing that can give them uneafmefs. This fyftem 
hath its advantages, efpecially in a #irrow and con6ned 
•country, in a country thick let with fortreifes or military 
pods. But in the prefect circumftancea, and on the va^ 
continent of America, againft a people to whom one 
ihould not have allowed time to fortify themfelves, nor 
to inure themfelves to war, the perfe&'on of the art would 
perhaps h^ve been, to lay it entirely afide ; to fubftitute to 
\\. an impetuous and rapid march, and that boldnefs which 
^t once adoniHies, ftrikes, and overthrows. It was in the 
iird: inftanççs efpecially, that it would have been proper to 
Âmprefs the AmejicaBs, not with the terror of ravages, 
wWch irritate rgtber than they frighten a peoj^e sft'med for 
their liberty, but with that which arifes from the fuperi- 
ority of talepts and of arms, and which a warlike people 
of the Old World ought naturally to have carried into the 
îîew one. The confidence of viékory would^ foon have 
been yîâory itfelf. But by too much circnmfpeélion, by 
too fervile an attachment to principles and to rules, com- 
-manders of little (kill failed in rendering that fervice to 
itheir country which flie expeâed, and had a right to ex- 
peel, from them. 

The troops, on the other hand, did not prefs their offi- 
xxrs to lead them on to aâion. They arrived from a coun- 
try, where the caufe which had obliged them to crofs fo 
. jnany feas excited no concern. It was, in the eyes of the 
people, an effervefcence which would have no confequenc&. 
They confounded the debates which it occasioned in par- 
liament, with other debates, which were often of little im- 
portance. It was not talked of; and if any perfon hap- 
pened to mention it, they appeared to be no more intereft- 
cd in it, than in that kind of news which, in great cities, 
«mploya the lounging hours of evciy day. The indifference 
of the nation had communicated itfelf to thofe who were 
to defend their rights. Perhaps even they were app^. 
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lienfivc of gaining too decifive aii advantage over fellow- 
citizens, who had only taken up arms to prevent flavery. 
In all the monarchies of Europe, the loldier is only the 
Inftrument of defpotifm, and his fentiments are analogous. 
He thinks he belongs to the throne, and not to his coun- 
try ; and a hundred thoufand men in arms are nothing more 
than one hundred thoufand difcipllned and terrible flaves. 
The habit even of escercifing the empire of force, to which 
every thing gives way, contributes to extinguish- in thera 
all idea of liberty. Finally, the difcipline, and military 
fubordination, which, at the command of one (ingle man, 
puts thoufands in motion ; which doth not fuffer the fol- 
dier either to fee or to a(k quellions ; and which, on the firft 
fignal, makes it a rule to kill or to die, teuds completely 
to change in them thofe fentiments into principles, and 
makes them as it were the moral fyilem of their condition* 
It is not the fame in England. The influence of the con- 
ilitution is fo powerful, that it extends even to the troops. 
A man there is a citizen before he is a foldier. • Public 
opinion agreeing with the conftitution, honours one ci 
thefe titles, and thinks little of the other. Accordingly» 
we fee from the hiftory of the revolutions that have hap- 
pened in this turbulent Tfland, that the Englifh' foldier, 
though inlifted for life, preferves a paffion for political li- 
berty, the idea of which cannot be ealily conceived in our 
regions of flavery. 

How is it poffible that the ardour which was wanting tO 
the Britifh troops fhould have animated the Heflians, the 
jBrunfwickers, and the other Germans, ranged under the 
fame ftandards, and all of them equally diflatisfied with the 
fovereigns who had fold them, diifatisfiedwith theprincewho 
liad purchafed them, diifatislied with the nation that paid 
them, and diflatisfied with their comrades, who defpifed 
ihem as mercenaries ? Befides, they haci alfo in the enemy « 
.camp, brothers whom they were afraid of deftroying» and 
by whofe hands they would not have wiih^d to be wounded. 

The fpirit of the Britiih armies was alfo changed, « 

confequence of a revolution which had taken place in the 

.jTianners of the nation for about fifteen or eighteen y^*^ 

j)aft. The fucceffcs of the laft war ; the extenfion com- 

j3Cierce had received, after the peace ; the great acquifitioa» 
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made in the Eaft- Indies ; all thefe means of wealth had 
accumulated uninterruptedly prodigious riches in Great 
Bntain. Thefe treafurcs kindled the defire of frefli enjoy- 
ments. The great went in fearch of this art in foreign 
countries, efpecially in France, and brought with them the 
poifon of it into their own country. From the men of 
high rank, it foon diffufed itfelf among allorders of men. 
To a hauglity, limple, and referved,-chara6ler, fuceeeded 
the tafte for parade, diflipation, and gallantry. The tra- 
vellers who had formerly viOted this idand, io celebrated j 
thought themfelves under another fky. The contagioir 
had even gained the troops; they carried into the New He- 
mifphere that pailion they had contracted in the Old one» 
for play, the inclination for all the eonveniencies of life, 
and for high living. In quitting the coafls, they (hould 
have renounced all the fuperfluities to which they were 
Attached ; and that ta^e for luxury, that ardour, fo much 
the more violent as it was recent^ did not encourage them 
to follow into the inland parts, men who were always 

* ready to fall back upon them. Ye new politicians, who 
advance with fo much confidence, that the manners have 
no kind of influence upon the deftiny of ftateô ; that for 
them the meafure of their grandeur is that of their riches % 
that the luxury of peac^, and the voluptuous pgrfuits of 
the citizen, cannot weaken the eflFeA of thofe great ma- 
chines which are called armies, and the fenûble and ter- 
rible iropulfe of which European difcipline hath brought 
to fo great perfe<Slion : you who, to fupport your opi- 
nion, turn your eyes away from the afhes of Carthage 
and the ruins of Rome, fufpend at leaft your judgment at 
the account I am giving you, and acknowledge that there 
may perhaps be opportunities of fuccefs> wliich luxury pre- 
vents us from availing ourfelyes of. Acknowletlge that 
for troops* even that are brave, it has been often the firfl 
fource of viâory, that they had no wants. It is too eafy 
a matter, perhaps, to have nothing but death to face. Na- 
tions corrupted by wealth have a more difficult trial to un- 
dergo ; that of fupporting the privation pf their plea- 

' fures* 

Let us add to all thefe reafons, that the inftruments of 
war do not often arrive acrofs the feas in the proper fca* 
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/oils for aôîon. Let us add, that the councils of George 
III had loo much influence over military operations^ 
which were to be carried on at fo great a diftance from 
them ; and we fhall then comprehend moft of the obftacles 
which impeded the fuccefs'of the ruinous efforts of the 
mother country againft the liberty of the colonies. 

Why hai)e fiof Bût wherefore did not America her- 

the confederate felf reptilfe from her fhores the Euro- 
frcoinces fuc- peans who were bringing death or fla- 

ceeded tri drhiftg very to her ? 

the Êngltjh Jfdm Thii New Wotld was defended by 
Am'irica. regular troops, which at firft had beeii 

inlifted only for three or fix months^ 
and afterwards for three years, or even for all the time ho- 
llilities might lafl. It was defended by citizens, Who otily 
took the neld when their particular province was cither 
Invaded or threatened. Neither the ftanding army, nor the 
mih'tia affembled for â time, breathed the military fpirit. 
They were planters, mefchants, laWyefs, exercifed only iiv 
the arts of peace, arid led on to danger by commanders aô^ 
Jittle verfed as their fubaltefna in the very complicated 
fcieiice of military allions. In this ftate of things, what 
hope was there of their adling with advantage againft meA 
grown old in difcipline, trained to evolutions, fitilled in 
taôics, and abundantly provided with aH the inftrumenti 
liecelTciry for a briflc attack, and for an obftinate rfcfiflancel 

Enthufiafm alone could have furmounted fuch difficul- 
ties. But did it really eiift more in the colonies than in 
the mother country ? 

The general opinion in England was, that the parlia- 
ment had efTehtially the right of tasting all the regions 
which conflituted a part of the Britifh ert^pire. ^At the 
commencement of the troubles, there were hot perhaps a 
hundred individuals who would huve called this authority- 
jn queflion. Neverthelefs, the refufal of the Americans 
to acknowledge it, did not fet the minds of men againft 
tlicm. There was no hatred entertained againft* them/ 
even after they had taken up arms to fupport thcit' 
pretenfions. As the labours in the inland parts of the 
kingdbrti were not afFe6ted, and as the thuiideir wSis only 
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heard at a diftance» every one attended peaceably to ktd 
own affairs 9 or devoted htmfelf quietly to hia pleafures. 
All of them ex-peâedy without impatience, the end of a 
-iicâne, the cermination of which did not indeed appear an* 
certain to them. 

The ferment muft at firil have broken out with more 
violence in the New than in the Old Hemifphere. Hath 
ever die odioue name of tyranny, or the pleating word of 
independence, been pronounced to the nations without 
raifing emotions in them \ Bat was this ardour kept up ? 
If the imaginations of men had been maintained in their 
£rft ftate of commotion, would it not have been the bufi* 
nefs of a rifing authority to attend to the fuppreflion of 
the excefs of it? Bnt^ far firom having boidnefa to re- 
train hf it wa« cowardice they had to guard againft* 
T4iey puniihcd defertion with death, and ftained the fta.;d« 
. ard of liberty with affaffinations. They refufed to ex- 
change prifoners, for fear of increafmg in the troops their 
xi^nation to furrender at thefirft fummons. They were 
y^duced to the neceffity of ereâing tribunals, appointed 
to profecnte their generals or their Tieutenanti who fhould 
abandon too lightly the pofts committed to their truft. It 
is true, an old man of fourfcore years of age, whom they 
^XFanted taflend back-to his home, . exclaimed, *< My death- 
** may be ufefol ; I (hall cover with my body a younger 
^ man than I am.'' It is true that Putnam faid to a loya- 
lly who was his prifoner, <* Return to your commander ; 
** and if he (hould a(k you how many troops I have,, tell 
•* him I have enough ; that if even he (hould beat them, 
•* there will remain enough ; and that he will experience, 
•* in the end, that I (Hall have enough for him, and for 
. ** the tyrants whom he ferves." Thefe fentiments were 
heroic, but rare ; and they became lefs common every 
• day. 

The intoxication was never general, and indeed could 
only be temporary. Of^all the canfes of energy which 
have produced fo many revolutions on the globe, none ex- 
ited in the north of America. No outrage had been com- 
mitted either againft religion or the laws. The blood of 
martyrs and of citizens had not flowed upon the fcaffolds. 
The morals had received no infult. The manners and the 
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ruftoms, noiîè of thofe objeâs to which the people arc fo 
much attached y had been delivered up to ridicule. Arbi- 
trary power had not dragged any inhabitant from the 
midft of his family and his friends, to plunge him into the 
horrors of a prifon. Public order had not been fubvert- 
ed. The principles of adminiftration had not been alter- 
ed ; and the maxims of government had remained always 
the favie. The only circumftance was to know, whether 
the mother country had or had not the right, dircôly or 
indireélly» of laying a flight tax on the colonies ; for the 
accumulated grievances mentioned in the manifcflo arofe 
only from this firft grievance. This queftion, Wyhich is 
almoft a metaphyfical one, was firarce proper to raife an 
infurreâion among the multitude, or at lead to intereft 
.them ftrongly in a quarrel for which they faw their lands 
<îeprivëd of the affiftances ncceflary to f/ertilize them, their 
harvefts ravaged, and their fields covered with the dead 
bodies of their relations, or ftained with their own blood. 
To thefie calamities, which were occafioned. by the royal 
troops on the coaft, others were foon added, ftill more in- 
fupportable, in the inland parts of tlie country. 

Whenever the refUeifnefs of the courts of London and 
Verfailles had diflurbed North America, thofe two pow- 
ers had always drawn into their fanguinary contefls the 
wandering inhabitants of this part of the New Hemifphere. 
Informed by experience how much weight thefe hordes of 
favages could throw into the fcale, the Englifh and "the" 
colonics refolved equally to employ them to their mutual 
dedruâion. 

Carleton firft endeavoured to put arms into the hands of 
thefe barbarians in Canada. They anfwered his appli- 
cations with faying, " This is a difpute between a father 
•« and his children ; it does not become us to interfere_in 
** this domeftic quarrel." — " But if the rebels fhouldcome 
** to attack this province, would you not aflift us in repel- 
" ling them ?" — " Since the peace, the hatchet of war is 
" buried forty fathom deep." — " You could certainly 
« find it, if you were to dig for it." — " The handle i« 
" rotten» and we could mate no ufe of it." 

The United ftates were not more fuccefsful. ** We 
** have heard of the differences that have arifen between 
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« Old and New England," faid the tribe of the Oneida» 
to their deputies. ** We will never take a part in con- 
" teds of fo atrocious a nature. A war between bro- 
** thers 13 a thing new and unknown in thefe regions. Our 
" traditions have not left us any inftance of this kind. £x« 
*' tingui(h your extravagant hatred ; and may a more fc* 
** rene fky difpcl the dark cloud that furrounds you." 

The Mafphis alone Teemed to intereft themfelvcs in the 
fate of the Americans. *' Here are fjxteen (hillings fur 
** you," faid thefc good faVages. ** It is all we are worth. 
** We intended to buy fome rum with it ; but we will 
** drink water. We will go to the chafe ; and if wc 
*" ihould kill any animals» we will fell their Ikins» and bring 
** you the money." 

But in procefs of time, the very adive emiffaries of 
Great Britain fucccedcd in bringing over to her ûdc fe ve- 
ra! of the original nations. Her mterefts were preferred 
to thofe of her enemies, becaufe the diftance had not al- 
lowed her fubjeéts to commit the fame outrages agaiiifl the 
iavages as they had received from their proud neighbours» ' 
and becaufe (he was both able and inclined to pay more li« 
berally for the fervices (he might receive from them. Un- 
der her colours thefe allies, whofe ferocious charadlet 
knew no reHraiot, did infinitely more mifchief to the co- 
loniils fettled near the mountains, than fuch of their fel- 
low-citizens who had the good fortune tp be fettled near 
thfr borders of the ocean received from the royal troops. 

Thefe calamities fell only upon a more or lefs conûder- 
able cumber of the Americans i but they were foon all o£ 
them aiBiàed vrith an internal misfortune. 

The metals,' which cover the face of the whole globe» 
and reprefent all the objeâs of commerce, were never 
abundant in this part of the New World. The fmall 
quantity that was found there even difappearcd at the firflb 
breaking out of hoftilities. To thefe Iigns of univerfal 
convention were fubftituted others peculiar to thefe dif- 
triéis. Paper fupplied the want of money. To give fume 
kind of dignity to this new pledge, it was furrounded with 
emblems calculated to reçal continually to the minds of 
the people the . greatnefs of their enterprife, the inefti- - 
«uable valu^e of liberty^ and the neceflity of a perfeveraiice ^ 
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fuperior to all misfortunes. The artifice did not fuccecd ; 
and thcfe ideal riches were rejeélcd. The more did necef- 
fity oblige thenfi to be multiplied, the more did their dif- 
crcdit increafe. The congrefs was offended with thcinfult 
done to their coin ; and they declared traitors to theiï 
country all thofe who (hould not receive it as they would 
Lave received gold. 

Dîd not the congrefa then know, that authority can no 
more be exerted over the mind than over opinion ? Were 
tl^ey not fenfible, that» in tbe prefent crifis, every reafon- 
able citizen would be apprehenfive of riflcing his fortune? 
Did they not perceire, that, at the origin of the repub- 
lic, they indulged themfclves in a£l8 of defpotifm un- 
known in countries that are even formed to fcrvitude ? 
Could they conceal from themfelves that they puniOied a 
want of confidence with the fame punifhment which ^uld 
fcarce have been merited for revolt and treafon ? The con- 
grefs perceived all this, but had no choice of means. Their 
contemptible and rtjeé^ed paper was aélually thirty times 
below its original value, when they fabricated more of 
it. On the 13th September 1779, there was circulating 
among the public to the amount of 799,744,000 livres 
[[33,322,6661. 13s. 4d.] of it. The flate was then in- 
debted 188,670,525 livres [7,861,2711. 173. 6d.] exclu- 
fivc of the debts peculiar to each province. 

The people were not indemnified ifbr a cdlattiity ,which 
might be called doitieflic, by a free ihtercourfe witli âH the 
other parts of the globe. Great Britain had hitiercepted 
t^eir navigation witii the Wefl-Indies, and with all the la- 
titudes which were covered with their fhips. Theytherf 
declared to the world, " It is the Englifh name which 
** hath rendered us odious ; we folemnly abjure it. All 
•* men are our brethren. We are the friends of every na- 
tion. All flags may appear upon our coails, and frequent 
our ports,' without fejir of infult.*' But thieinvitation, 
apparently fo alluring, was not complied with. The ftatfes 
that were really commercial being apprifed that North 
Aiticrica had been obliged to conttaék debts at the period 
even of its greateft profperity, judicioufly imagined, that, 
in its prefent diflrefs, it would be rf)le to pay very little 
fbt what ^^-as brought to it. Tht French alone dared to 
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brave the înconTenîencîes of this new conne^'on. But by 
the /rnlîghtened vigilance of Admiral Howe, moll of the 
ftips which they, fitted oat were taken before they arrived 
to the place of their deilination, and the re (I at their de- 
parture from the American {fiorea. Of feveral hundred 
(hips fent out from France» no more than twenty -five or 
thirty returned ; and even thefe were of little or no bene- 
fit to their owners. 

A number of povationt» added to fo' many catamitietf», 
might have made the Americans regret their former tran- 
quillity« and inclined them to a reconciliation with £ng* 
land. In vain were the people bound by the faith of oaths» 
and by the influence of religion, to the new government. 
In vain had it been endeavoured to convince them of the 
impoflibility of negociatidg fafely with a mother country» 
in which one parliament could fubvert what had been re- 
gulated by another. In vain had they been threatened 
with the eternal refentment of an affronted and vîndiâîve 
enemy« It was pofiBble that thefe diftant apprehenfions 
might not- counterbalance the weight of the prefent cala- 
mities. 

Such was the opinion of the Britifh miniftry, when 
they fent' public agents into the New World, who were 
authoriied to offer any terms fhort of independence to 
thofe very Americans, from whom, two years- before, an 
unlimited fubmiffion had been required. There is fomc 
probability that this plan of conciliation might have been 
fuccefsful £E>me months before.. But at the period when 
the court of London fent to propofe it, it viras haughtily 
n^^^f becaufe this ftep appeared only to be the efte^ 
OT fear and wealtnefsb The people were already re- ani- 
mated ;: the congrefs, the generals, the troops, the intel- 
ligent or bold men who fa every colony had affumed the 
anthority, all, in a w'ord, had recovered their former fpi- 
rit. This was the efféâ: of a treaty of friendihip and 
commerce between the United dates and the court of 
Vcrfailles, wliich was figned on the 6th' of February- 
1778, 
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France acknow' Htîd the Englifh mînîftiy refle£ted» 
Jeiiges the inde- ihey would have comprehended that the 
pendcnee of the fame delirium which caufed them to at« 
United Jfates^ tack their colonies, fhould have cotnpel- 

Kvhich occajtons led them inftantly to declare war againfl 
a war with France. The circumfpe^on which 

England» ought always to attend a new reign then 

prevailed in the councils of this crowa. 
Their finances were then in that ûate of confufion into 
which they had been plunged by twenty years perfever- 
ance in folly. The ruined ftale of their navy then raifed 
anxiety in the bread of every citizen. Spain, already ha- 
raffed with her extravagant expedition againil Algiers, 
was then furrounded with difficulties which would have 
prevented her from being able to affift her allies. Eng- 
land might, without rafhnefs, have flattered herfelf with 
fuccefs againft the mofl powerful of her enemies, and 
might have intimidated America by viâories obtained in 
its neighbourhood. The importance it was of to this 
crown, to deprive its rebellious fubjeéls of the only fup* 
port they were certain of, would have diminifhed the indig* 
nation excited by the violation of the mod folemn treaties. 

George III faw nothing of all this. The clandeftine 
fuccours which the court of Verfailles ufed to fend to the 
provinces in arms for the defence of their rights did not 
open his eyes. The dock yards of this power were filled 
with fhip builders» its arfenals were flocking with artillery» 
and there remained no more room in its magazines foe 
firefh naval flores. Its harbours, prefented the mofl men-» 
acing afpeâ, .and yet this flrange infatuation flill conti* 
nued. To roufe the court of St. James's from its lethargy^ 
it was neceffary that Lewis XVI fhould caufe it to be 
fignified to.them on the 14th March, . that he had acknow- 
ledged the independence of the United fiâtes» 

This declaration was a declaration of war. It was im*^ 
poffible that a liation, more accuflomed to give than to 
take an affront,, fhould . patiently fuffer that its fubjeds 
(hould be releafed from their oath of allegiance, and be 
raifed with fplendour to the rank of fovereign powers. 
AH Europe forefav that two nations, which had been riv- 
al» for fo mai>y ccntffrics, were going to flain with blow*' 
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the waters of the ocean, and engage again in that terri- 
ble conâi£l in which public profpenty can never compen* 
fate prtvate diftrefs. Thofe in whom ambition had not 
cxtingulihed every fentiment of benevolence towards theîr 
fellow creatures, previoufly deplored the calamities which 
were ready to fall upon the human race in both hemifpheres. 
The bloody fcene» however was not yet begun, and this 
delay infpired fome credulous perfons with the hopes that 
peace would continue. It was not known that a fleet had 
faQed from Toulon with direâions to attack the Englifh 
in the north of America.- It was not known that there 
were orders fent from London to drive away the French 
out of the £aft;- Indies* Without being initiated in thefe 
myfteries of perfidyt which an infidious policy hath made 
to be confidered as great ftrokes of ilate, men who were 
really enlightened judged that hoftilities were unavoidable» 
and even near at hand on our own ocean.- This forefeen 
event was brought about by an engagement between two 
frigates on the 17th June 1778. 

Here our tafk becomes more and more difficult. Our 
Cole aim is to be ufeful and true. Far from us be that 
(pint. of party which fafcinates and difgraces thofe who 
lead mankind, or who afpire to inftruâ them. Our wi^es 
win be for our country, and we fhall pay homage to 
jviftice.- In whatever place» and under whatever form» 
virtue (hall prefent herfelf to us» we (hall honour her.. 
The diftinâion of fociety and oi ftates cannot eflrange us 
from her» and the juft and magnanimous man wiU eveiy- 
where be our fellow-citizen* If in the different events 
which we review we havd the courage to blame what ap- 
pears to us to deferve it»^ we do not feek the melancholy 
and idle fatisfadion of dealing out indifcriminate cenfure* 
But we addrefs ourfelves to the nations and to poilerity» 
It is our duty faithfully ta tranfmit to them whatever may 
influence the public felicity. It is our duty to give them 
the hiflory of the faults that, are committed, in order that 
they may be inftruéled toavoid them. Should we dare to 
betray this noble duty^ we fliould perhaps flatter the pre- 
£ent generation, .which is fleeting, and pafleth away ;. but 
j^flice and truth, which are eternal, would denounce ub to 
future, generations, which would*» read us with coritepipt» 
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and would neve r^pronounce oDr name wltkout dîfdaîn. In 
this long career we have undertaken, we will be juft to 
thofe who ftill exifl, as we have been to thofe. who are no - 
more. If among m«n in power there be any who are of-^ 
fended with this liberty, we will not be afraid to fay to>- 
them, that we are only the organs of a fupreme tribunal, • 
which is at length ereébed by reafon upon an immoveable, 
foundation. Every government in Europe muft. hence- 
forth dread its decrees. The public opinion,, which be* 
comes more and more enlightened, and which is^ neither 
topped nor intimidated by any thing, is perpetually at« 
tentive to nations and to courts. It penetrates into cabt« 
nets where policy is fhut up : there it judges the depoii- 
taries of power, their paffions, sM^d their weaknefs, anà, by 
the empire of genius and knowledge, raifes itfelf above the 
governors of mankind, either to dire£l or toreflrain thenK. 
Woe to thofe who either difdain.this tribunal) or fet*it at 
(kfiance ! This apparent boHnefs arifes only from inabili* 
ty. Woe to thofe whofe talents are infufficient to bear its 
examination ! Let them do themfelves juftice^ let them lay 
down a burthen too heavy for ^tdieir feeble h^ds. They 
will at leaft no longtr compromife themfelves and the 
ftates. 

Francie beg^n the war with invaluable advantages. The 
place, the time, the circumftaoces,^ every thing fhe had* 
chofen. It was not till after having made preparations at 
kifure, till after having brought her forces to that degree 
which was proper, that (he fhewed herfelf upon the lield. 
0f battle. She had only to combat an enemy humbled,, 
weakened, and difcout^ged) by domedic difi^fions. The 
favour of the other nations was on her fide againil thofe 
imperious mailers, or, as it was faid, againft thofe tyrants»^. 
of the feas. 

The e^rents feemed favourable to the wifties^ of all Eu* . 
rope. The French officers, who had former humiliations 
to efface, exerted themfelves in brilliant aérions, the re- 
membrance of which will lafl for a long time. A ikilful 
theory and an undaunted courage fupplied any deficiency 
tbere might be on the point of ejrperience. In aU thje pri- 
vate engagements they came off with glory, and moft of . 
them terminated = to theif advantage. Tl^ Britiih fleet 
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was cxpofed to fiSÏ gfrcater dangers than the feparate fhipa 
were. It was fo ill-treated» that its total or partial def- 
tru<5iion was apprehended, if the fleet which had reduced 
it to this deplorable ftate off IKhant had not determined» 
from timid orders, from odious intrigues» from the weak*' 
nefs of the admirals» or from all thefe motives combined» 
to quit the fea and re-enter firft into port. 

In the intoxication of this fnccefs» perhaps unetpeéted, 
France feemed to lofe (îght of her moft important interefts* 
Her principal objeft (houH have been to intercept the 
trade of her enemies-, to deprive them of the double (Irength 
they derived from their failors and from their riches» and 
thus to fap the two foundations of EngUih greatnefs. No- 
ting was more eafy to accomplifh by a power long pre- 
pared for hoftllittes, than /to intercept the trading navy» 
entirely off its guard, and attended with very feeble con- 
voys. But this was negleâed,' and the immenfe riches 
which Great Britain expeôfcd from all parts of the globe, 
entered quietly into her harboursj even without the leaft 
lofs. -^ 

The trade of France, on the contrary, was haraffed in 
both îjémifpheres, and intercepted everywhere. Her colo- 
nies beheld the fubfiftence which they were expelling, with 
all the anxiety of want, carried off from their oWn coafts; 
and the mother country found itfelf deprived of fburfcore 
or a ^hundred milh'ons [from 3»333>333l* 6e. Sd. to 
4, 1 66,6661. 13s. 4d.] almoft within her own view. Thefe 
misfortunes certainly arofe from fome caufe» which we 
wifl endeavour to inveftigate. 

The French navy had for long time been unfortunate» 
4ind its numerous calamities were attributed to the defe^ 
of itfr conftitution. Several attempts were made either to 
modify or to a!tet the regulations ; but thefe innovations» 
whether good or bad, were always rejeAed with more or 
kfs vifiblc difdain. At length the admirals did^at^d them* 
felvrt in 1776, an ordinance, which, by making them ab- 
folnte mafters of the harbours, of the arlenals, of the 
docks; and of the magazines, deftroyed that mutual fqper* 
intendencc which Lewis XIV had thought proper to 
efbBHih between the officers of the navy and thofc of ad* 
miniftration* From that time there was no more order, 
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DO more refponiibility, no more economy» in the ports f 
every thing there fell into confufion and diforder. 

The new plan had ftill a more ^tal Influence. Till thatr 
period* the miniftry had direâed their naval operations in a 
manner fuitable to their political . plans. This authority^ 
was transferred without being perceived, perhaps to thofe . 
who were to carry thefe operations into execution ; and 
they imperceptibly acquired the tint of their prejudices, 
which led them to believe that it was not by heavy and la^ 
borious efcorts of the ihips of the nation, or by remain- ~ 
iBg for a length of time on difficult cruizes, in order to 
furprifc or deftroy the vefTels of the enemy, that a reputa- 
tion was to be attained. This double duty was therefore 
either entirely negledted, pr very ill fulfilled, on account 
of the general opinion prevalent at Bred, that fuch afer- 
vice had nothing noble in it, and did not leadtoany.kind^ 
of glory. 

It muft be ownedi that this prejudice is a very fingulac 
one, and entirely contrary to. all the laws of fociety» 
What can have been the intention of the ftates in inftitut- 
ing this military force deftined to traverfe the feas? Was • 
it only to procure rank to thofe who commanded or ferv-» 
ed in it ? To give them an opportunity- to exert a valour 
ufelefs to any but themfelves ? To flain another element 
with blood, with carnage, and fea- fights ? Certainly not-- 
The warlike fleets are upon the ocean, what fortreife&and 
ramparts are for the citizens of towns, and what national 
armies are for the provinces expofed to the ravages of the 
enemy. There are fome kinds of property attached to a 
foil; others are created and tranfported by commerce, and < 
are, as it were, wandering upon the ocean. Thefe twq 
fpecies of property required defenders. Warriors, this ia 
your duty. What fhould we fay, if the land forces re« 
fufed to protedl the inhabitants of the cities, or the huf» 
bandman of the field againfl the enemy^ or to extinguiflt 
the conflagration which threatens the harveft ? Officers o£ 
the navy, you think ypurfelves degraded in protedUng and 
convoying the merchantmen. But if commerce be^depriv- 
ed of proteétors, what will become of the riches of the 
Hate, part of which you undoubtedly expedl as a reward 
for y out ferviccs ? What will become, for yourîelves, ot. 
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the revenues of your lands» wbich can only be made fruit* 
ful by trade, and by the circulation of wealth ? You think 
yourfclves degraded. What ! degraded in rendering your- 
fclves ufeful to your fellow-citizens ? What arc then all the 
orders of the ftate, to whom government hath intruded 
fome portion of the public ftrength, but the protectors 
and the defenders of the citizen and his fortune ? Your 
poil is upon the feas, as that of the magi ft rate is upon the 
tribunals, that of the land officer and of the foldier in 
the camps,, that of the monarch upon the throne, where 
he 18 only placed upon a more elevated (ituation, in order 
that his profpeéi may be extended to a greater diftance, 
and that he may behold at one view all tliofe who require 
his protection or his defence. You afpire to glory. Learn 
that glory is everywhere to be obtained by ferving the Hate. 
The ancient Romans were likewife undoubtedly attached 
to glory, and yet the honour of having preferved one 
iingle citizen in Rome was preferred to that of having de- 
.Uroyed a multitude of enemies. Do you not perceive, 
that in faving the trading fhips you fave the wealth of the 
Hate ? Yes, your valour is brilliant ; it is known to all Eu- 
rope, as well as to your own country ; but what is it to 
your fellow-citizens that it hath been difplayed dn a fplen- 
did occafîon, that it hath taken one of the enemy's (hips, 
or covered the waves of the ocean with wrecks aod ruins» 
if you fufFer all the vefTcls which conveyed the riches of 
your country to be either taken or deftroyed ; if, in the 
very port to which you return victorious, a multitude of 
defolated families deplore the fubverfion of their fortune ? 
You win not hear the exclamations of viftory on your ar- 
rival. All will be filent, and plunged in conflernation ; 
and your exploits will ferve no other purpofe but to fwell 
the accounts of the courts, and to fill thofe public papers 
which, being invented to amufe idlencfs, give glory only 
for a day, when that glory is not engraved in the hearts 
of the citizens by the remembrance of fome real fervice 
done to the country. 

The maxims adopted at Portfmouth were very different. 
There the dignity qf commerce was felt and refpc6led. 
It was confidered as a duty, as well as an honour, to d^* 
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ffttd if ; and evtfits decided, which of the tw'o oarieâ had 
the properelt idea» of their fufH^kione^ 

Great BVitairt had juft experienced (ome. very humiUat- 
ing adver(itie& in the New World, and it wad threatened 
with greater difafters by a ft ill more powepful enemy in 
the Old one. This alarming fituation filled the minds o£ 
all men with miftruft and uncertainty. The natioiKil rfch-ea 
came home fafe, and their eiiop mous mafe wds increafed 
by thofc of the rival power ; public credit <wa3 iiiftantly 
revived; expcâiations were renewed; and this people, - 
who with fatisfa^ioH were looked nport as overcome, re- 
<îovered and filflained their ufual pride» 

On the other hand, the French' ports were filled witk 
femerttations* • A deg'rading and ruinous ina^ivity fuc-» 
ceeded to that aftivity which gave them fplendour and- 
riches. The indignation of the merchants communicated- 
itfelf to the wKole nation. The firft moments of fuccefe ^ 
are the moments of intoxication, which feem either to con^ • 
ceal or to juftify the faults comntitted. But misfortune 
gives greater feverity to opinion. The nation then" at- 
tends more clofely to thofe by whom they are governed,.^ 
and demands fVom them, with arrogant freedom, an ac- 
count of the power and authority that is intruded to 
them- The [councils of Lewis XVI were accufed of- 
derogating from the majefty of the firft power on the 
globe, by difavowing in the face of univerfe, the fuccour 
which they were inceffantly fending clandeftinely to the 
Americans.. They were accufed of having, either by a 
minifterial intrîgue, or by the influence of fome obfcure 
agents, engaged the ftatre in a ruinous war, at a time when^- 
they ought to i»ve been employed in repairing Ihe fprings 
of government, in remedying the tedious duorders of a 
reign, the latter half of which had been mean, feeble, - 
divided between depredations and fhame, between the 
bafenefs of vice and the convulfions of defpotifm. They 
were accufed of having provoked a rupture by an inAdious- 
policy, to have enveloped their meaning in fpeeches un- 
v^orthy of France, and to have employed, with regard to^ 
England, the language of a timorous boldnefs, which^ 
"fcemed to deny the projects that were formed, and the fen- 
timeats they had in their hearts y a language which can 
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Only degra<k the pcrfon i^ho tfiafcc* ufe of it, without 
being abk to deceive him to whom it is addrefled ; and 
which difhonours, while, the difhofiour it brings along^ 
with It can neither be ufefiil to the miniftry nor to the 
ftate. How much more noble would it have been to have 
faid with all the franknefs ordtgnity ; ** Englifhmen, yo«> 
** have abufed your viftory. This is the moment to be 
•* jwft, or elfc it wiU be that of revenge^ Europe js tired 
** of bearing w^ith tyrants. She at length refumes her 
** rights. Henceforth thoofe cither equality or war.'* 
\t is thus that Richelieu would have fpoktn ; that Riche- 
lieu, whom every citizen ought indeed to dcteft, becaufe 
he was a fàngumâry affafiki, and that in order to become a 
defpot, he put all his enemies to death with the ai( of the 
executioner ; but the nation and the ftate muft revere hiifl 
as a mittifter, becaufe he was the firft who apprized France 
of hef dignity, aild afcribed to hei* in Europe the rank 
whith belonged to her power; Tt is thus ♦hat Lewis 
XIV would have fpoken to them, who during forty yearà 
flieWtfd himfelf worthy of the age he lived iis whofe very 
faults were always minted with grandeur, arid who, even iii' 
a ftate of dejeiElion and misfortune, never degraded hint» 
felf or his people. A great chara(fter is required to go» 
tern a gredt nation. More efpccially, there mull be none 
of thofe fpirits that are cold and indifferent from levity, 
for whon\ abfolu'te authority is no more than an amufe- 
liicnt, who leave gr'eat interefts' to the eifeéls of chance, 
and who are nlofe employed in preferving power than in 
making ufe of it. It is further afked, why men who had 
all the power of the ftate in their hands, and who had only 
to command in order to be obeyed, have fulFer^d them- 
felves to be foreftalled in all the feas by an enemy whofe 
conftitution necefTarily produces delays ? Why did they 
put themfelves, by an inconfiderate treaty, into the 
fhackles of congfefs, which might itfelf have been kept 
i'ndependetil by plentiful and regular fubiidies ? Laftly, 
why did riot they ftcure the revolution, by keeping con- 
ftaritly upon the northern coafts of the New World a fquad- 
fon to proteô the colonies, and at the fame time to make 
hxit alliance be refpeftcd ? But Europe, whofe eyes are 
Hxed upon us^ beholds a great defign,. and no concerted 
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meafures ; it beholds Iti our arfeaals and in our ports im* 
menfe preparations, and no execution ; it beholds formid" 
able fleets, and this equipment rendered almoft ufelefs ; 
it beholds boldnefs and valour in individuals, effeminacy 
and irrefolution in commanders ; every thing which an- 
nounces on one hand the awful power of a great people, 
and on the other, every thing which announces the weak- 
nefs and delay which arife from charaéter and from the na- 
ture of the views. 

It is by this flriking contraft between our projeéis and 
our meafures, bi^tween our means and the fpirit which ani- 
mates them, that the £ngliih genius, ailonidied for a mo- 
ment, hath recovered its vigour ; and it is a problem which 
£urope cannot folve, whether in declaring for America^ 
we have not ourfelves raifedthe ftrength of England. 

Such are the complaints which are heard on all fides, 
and which we are not afraid of colleé^ing here, and of lay* 
ing before the e3res of authority, if it fhould deign to liC- 
jten to, or to read, them. 

Laftly, philofophy, whofe firft fentiment ^s the defire of 
feeing all governments equitable, and all people happy, in 
examining this alliance of a monarchy with a people who 
defend their liberty, endeavours to difcover the motive of 
it. It perceives too clearly that the happinefsof mankind 
hath no concern in it. It imagines, that, if the court oî 
Yeifailles had been determined by the.^love of juftice, 
they would have mentioned in the firft article of the con- 
vention with America, that " all people who are opprefied 
** have a right to rife againft their oppreflbrs." But this 
maxim, which conilitutes one of the laws of England, 
.which a king of Hungary, upon afcending the throne, 
ventured to make one of the conftituent principles of the 
ftate, and which Trajan, one of the greateft princes who 
ever ruled over the earth, adopted, when in prefence of 
the Roman people aifembled, he faid to the firft officer of 
the empire : " I give you up^ny fword to defend me while 
'< I (hall be juft, and to fight againft me and topunifhmê 
<* if I fhould become a tyrant." This maxim is too foreign 
to our feeble and corrupt governments-, where it is the duty 
pf the people to fufPer, aiid where the oppreffed man. 
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Ihould be appreheniiTe of feeling his misfortune» for fear 
he fhoold be punifhcd for it as a crime. 

But k is particularly againft Spain that the moft bitter 
complaints are dîreâed. She is cenfured for her blindncfs, 
her irrefolution» her delays» fometimes even for her want of 
fidelity ; but all thefe accufations are groondlefs. 

Some politicians imagined» when they beheld France 
engaging without neceffity in a naval war» that this crown 
thought itfclf fufficiently powerful to feparate the domi« 
nion of Great Britain» without (haring with an ally the 
honour of this important revolution. We will not exa« 
mine whether the fpirit which prevailed in the cabinet of 
Verfailles authorifed this conjeéture. It is now known» 
that this crown» which fince the beginning of the troubles 
had given fecret affiftance to the Americans, watched the 
propitious moment for declaring openly in their fevour. 
The event of Saratoga appeared to fumtfh the moft &• 
vourable opportunity to propofe to his catholic majefty to 
join in the common caufe. Whether this prince then 
thought that the liberty of the United ftates was contra* 
ry to his interefts ; whether the refolution appeared to him 
to. be precipitate ; or whether, in a word» other political 
objeéls required his whole attention» he rcfufed to accede 
to this propofal. His character prevented any further fo- 
licitations. Since thofe firft attempts he was fo little 
troubled about this great affair» that it was without givin? 
him any previous notice, that the court of Verfailles cant- 
ed it to be fignified to that of St. James's» that they had 
acknowledged the independence of the confederate pro- 
vinces. 

In the meanwhile the land and fea forces which Spain 
had employed in the Brazils againft the Portuguefe were 
returned. The rich fleet ihe expeâed from Mexico had 
entered into her ports. The treafures which were coming 
to her from Peru and from her other poffefiions were in 
fafety. This power was free from any anxiety, and mif- 
trefs of her own operations» when ihe afpircd to the glory 
of introducing peace into both hemifpheres. Her media- 
tion was accepted» both by France» whofe bold nefs had 
ix>t been followed by thole happy confequences fiie bad 
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«xpieâed froqn it» and by England^ prho might be appre- 
hcDÛve of having a new adver&iy to contend with. 

Spain déclara Charles III fupported with digm- 

Jàr Françt* ty tlie magnammous part he had under- 

taken. He declared that arms ihould 
be laid afide ; that each of the belligerent powers ihould 
be maintained in the po^Te^ions they nnght occupy at the 
perîod of the convention ; that a cojagrefs {hpuld be form» 
edf in whidi the ieveriil pretentions (hould bè difcuflcd ; 
and that no aew attadk (ho\ild ,be oommenced without the 
pcevious notice of a twelvençioiith. 

This monarch was aware that this arrangement woul4 
give to Great Britaiit the felicity of reco^nciliation with her 
-colonies, or at leaft wovld niake thetn purchafe by great 
advantages for her trade the (acri$Lce gf the ports which 
ihe occupied in the nûdft of thcin. Nor ijtras he igaorant 
of his offending the dignity oif the king» his nephe)y, wh^ 
had engaged to maintain the United ftatçs jn the {entire 
pofieffiôn'of their territories, ^ut he wopld be juft ; ai^ 
without letting afidc all perfonal confiderat^io^s it is Jn^pof* 
fible to be fo. 

This plan of conciliation was difpleafing to the court 
of Verfailles ; and the only hope they had was» that it 
would be rejeâed at London, as indeed it was. £pglan(l 
could not refolve to acknowledge tlic Aiperiçaos ipff 
faBo independent;, although they were not invited to 
the conferences that were going to be opened ; ^Itjj^o^igh 
France was not allowed to negociate for them ; ajlthougb 
their intérêts were only to be fupported by a mediator, whQ 
was not attached to them by any treaty, and who, per- 
haps, in fecret, did not wi(h them to profper, and al- 
though her refufal threatened her with an additipnal ene- 

It is in fuch a fituation, when pride elevates the foal 
above the fuggefbions of fear, that nothing appears fc«^ 
midable, except the fhame of receiving the law ; and tbst 
there is no heiitation in choofing between ruin and difl^o- 
nour : it is then that the greatnefs of a nation difplays it- 
felf. I acknowledge, however^ that men, accuftomed tQ 
judge of the event, confider great and perilous revolutions 
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as ads of herotTm or .of folly» accordiog to the good or ill 
fuccefs t£at hath attended them. If» therefore» I ihould 
be aiked» what name will be given a few years hence to 
the ârmnefs which the Engliih A^wed on this occafîon ? 
I fiiall anfwer, that I know not,: as to that which they 
de£erve I know very well. I know that the annals of the 
world rarely prefent to us the augult^and majeftic fpec- 
tack» of a nation which prefers the giving up of its du- 
jration to the lofs of its glory. 

Nofooner had ihe firitiih mioiftry explained themfelves» 
than the court of Madrid ^took the part of that of Ver- 
faâles» and confequently that of the Aoiericans» in the 
^ronteft. Spain had then fixty- three velfleU of the line» and 
iix more upon< tlie ftocks. France bad fourfcore ar»d 
eight upon the docks. The United ftates had but twelve» 
.frigates» but a great number of privateers. 

To fo manyiiorces united» England had only ninety- 
iive {hips of the line to oppofe» and three-and- twenty upon 
the flocks. The other iijeteen which were ieen in her 
ports were unfit for fervice» and they had been converted 
to the purpofe of ihips for receiving prifoners» or into 
hofpital ihips. Thus inferior in the tnftniments of war* 
this power was ftill more fo in the means of employing 
them upon fervice. Her domeftic diiTenfions contributed 
MM more to render ineffeâual the refources fhe had re- 
maining. It is the nature of governments that are truly 
/ree, to be agitated in times of peace. It is by thefe in- 
teftine commotions that the minds of men preferve their 
energy» and the. perpetual remembrance of the rights of 
the nation. But in time of war it is necefiary that every 
ferment ihould ceafe» that hatred (hould be extinguiilied» 
and that intereils ihould be blended, and made fubfervient 
to each other. It happened quite otherwife in the Britiih 
iilands ; for the diilurbances in them had never been more 
violent. Oppofite claims were never fupported on any oc- 
cafîon with lefs moderation. The general good was info- 
lently disregarded by all fadtions. Thofe houles, in which 
the moil important queflions had formerly been difcuiTed» 
with eloquence» ftrength» and dignity^ refounded only with 
the clamours of rage» grofs infults» and altercations» as pre* 
judiciai-as they were indecent. The few perfone who might 
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be called citizens loudly exclaimed for a new Pitt, a mlni- 
fler, who like him had '' neither relations nor friends ;" but 
this extraordinary man did not appear. And indeed it was 
generally believed that this nation would fall, notwithftand- 
ingthe haughtinefs of their chara6^er, notwithftanding the 
experience of their admirals, notwithdanding the boldnef» 
of their feamen, and notwithftanding the energy which » 
free people muft acquire in the difturbances they experience» 
But the fway of chance is very extenfive. Who knows 
in favour of which party the elements will declare them- 
felves ? A guft of wind fnatches away victory, or gives it^. 
A cannon (hot difconcerts a whole army by the death of 
the general. Signals are either not well underilood, or 
noli obeyed. Experience, courage, and fkill, are counter* 
aâed by ignorance, by jealoufy, by. trcafon, and by the 
certainty of impunity. A fog arifing, covers both the 
enemies, and either feparates or confounds them. A cahn 
and a ftornf are equally favourable or difadvantageous». 
The forces arc divided by the unequal celerity of the (hips. 
The opportunity is loft, either by pufillanimity, which 
poilpones, or by rafhnefs, which hailens, an engagement» 
Plans may have been formed with prudence, but they may 
remain without effeâ, by the want of harmony in the evo- 
lutions for carrying them into execution. An incoaiider- 
ate command from court may decide the misfortune of a 
day. The difgrace or death of a minifter alters the pro- 
jets. Is it poffible that a clofe union can long fubfiflr be- 
tween confederates of fuch oppofite charaâers, as the 
French, who are pailionate, difdainful, and volatile, the 
Spaniards, who are flow, haughty, jealous, and. cold» 
and the Americans, who have conftantly their looks turn- 
ed towards the mother country, and who would rejoice at 
the difaftcrs of their allies, if they were compatible with 
their own independence ? Will it be long before thefe na- 
tions, whether they aft Separately or in concert, recipro- 
cally accufe, complain, and areat variance with each other? 
Will not their greateft hope be, that repeated ftrokes 
of adverfity would only at moll plunge them again into 
the humiliating flate from whence they wifhed to emerge, 
sgid confirm the dominion of the feas to Great Britain .; 
while one or two confiderable defeats .would for ever re* 
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«o«e tiik ambitious people from the tank of the firft 
^wer of this hemifphere ? 

'Who GMi therefore decide ; who can even forefee whtt 
n^ be t^e -eveot ? FrafM:e and Spain united have the moft 
powcrfulimcansifi iheirfavour; Enghndhath theart of man» 
iigiDg her own : Fra&ceaod Spain have their treafores, Ene- 
^and hatha^ent national credit. On ooehand,arethe multi- 
tude of men, and the number of troops $ on the other, the 
Superiority in the art of cottdttâingflitpsy and of fub4uing the 
Tea in engagements. Here there is impecuoftty and valour ; 
there valour and experience. On one hand, the activity whîdi 
«bfolute monardiy may give to the meaAiirs) on the other, 
the vigour and the energy of liberty. One party is ftimu* 
■lated by refentment for lofTes, and by a long continued fe« 
nries of outrages they have to avenge ; the other, by the 
itccdleâion of a recent glory, and by their having the fo« 
vereigritty of America, as well as that of the ocean, to pre* 
ierve. The two allied nations have the advantage which 
is derived from the union of two immenfe powers ; but at 
the fame time the inconvenience which Felults from this 
"very unionj by the 'difficulty even of preferving harmony 
>and concord, either in the plans or in the difpofal of their 
-forces. England is abandoned to herfelf ;. hut having no- 
thing but her own forces to direé^, fiie hath the advantage 
'of unity in her defigns ; of a more certain, and perhaps more 
tfpeedy, combination of ideas. She can wi^h greater facili- 
%y regulate at one view her plans of attack and defence» 

' In order to have an exaû'idea of things, one ought alfo 
to examine the different energy which may be communicat* 
ed' to the rival nations by a war, which on one fide is no 
morie in feveral refpeéls than a war of kings and fhinifters ; 
and on the other, .a really national war, in which the 
greateft interefts of England are concerned, a commerce, 
which conftitutes her riches \ an empire, and a glory^ 
which compofe her greatnefs. 

Finally, if- we confider the fpirit of the French nation, 
in contrail with that of the nation (he is at war with, it 
win be found that the ardour of the French is perhàpa 
«gually ready to be excited and to be extinguifhed ; that 
their hopes are very fanguinè at the beginning, and that 
they defpair of every thing as foon as they are flopped hy 
•any obflacle | that by their chara^er they require jthc ^. 
Vol VL F 
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thufiafm of fuccefs» in order to obtain frefli advantages* 
The Englifh, on the contrary, lefs prefunnptuous at hrÉ» 
jiotwithnanding their natural boldneu, know how to ftnj^- 
gle courageoufly» to be elevated in proportion to the in- 
4:reare of danger, 'and to acquire fteadinefs by difgrace : 
Jtke the fturdy oak, to which Horace compares the Ro- 
xnans, which, though cut by the ax and mutilated by iron, 
revives under the nrokes which it receives, and ^icquires 
new vigour even from its wounds. 

Hiflory informs us, moreover, that few leagues have ever 
divided the fpoils of the nation againft which they had been 
formed* Athens triumphant over Perfia ; Rome laved from 
Annibal ; in modern times, Venice, preferved from the fam- 
ous league of Cambray ; and even in our days, Pruffia, 
which by the genius of one flngleman hath held out againft 
all Europe ; all thefe examples authorife us to fufpend our 
judgment rcfpeâing the iifue of the prefent war. 

What ought to he But, let us fuppofc that the houfe of 
the policy of the Bourbon (hall have obtained all the ad- 
houje offiourbon vantages they may. flatter themfclvcs 
Jhouldtt hé vic' with, what conduâ ought they to pur- 
.Éonous» fue ? 

France is, in every point of view, the 
empire the rnofl ftrongly conftitutcd of any one the remem- 
.brance of which is preferved in the annals of the world. 
Spain, though not to be compared with her, is likewife a 
.ftatc of great weight, and her means of profperity are in- 
.«reafing daily. The principal care of the houfe of Bour- 
don, then, fliould be, to induce their neighbours to over- 
look the advantages which they derive from nature or from 
art, or which they have acquired by events. If they 
fliould endeavour to increafe their fuperiority, the alarm 
' would become general, and people would think themfelvcs 
threatened with univerfal flayery. It is perhaps rather ex- 
traordinary, that the nations have not thwarted herprojcâs 
' againft England. This fupinenefs muft have been occa- 
*'fioned by the refentment which the injuflice and the 
liaughtinefs of that fuperb ifland have excited in all parts. 
But hatred is fufpended when intereft is concerned. It is 
^olEble, Europe may judge the weakening of Great Bri- 
tain in the New and in the Old Hemifphere to be contrary 
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to her own fecurity ; and that, after having enjoyed the 
fpeébcle of the hamiliatlons and the dangers of that proud 
and tyrannical power, (he may at length take up arms in 
her defence. Should this happen, the courts of Verfailles 
and Madrid would find themfelves difappointed in the hopes 
which they had conceived, of acquiring a decided prepon* 
derauce upon the glohe. Thefe confîderations (hould de- 
teimine them to urge on the attacks, and not to leave time 
to a provident, or perhaps only a jealous, policy to make 
frefh plans. Let them efpecially ilop in time, and let not 
an immoderate defire of lowering their common enemy 
blind them with regard to their true interefts. 

The United ftates have openly difcovered the projeé^ of 
drawing all North America into their confederation. Se« 
vera! Heps, and paf^icularly that of foliciting Canada to re^ 
hellion, niuft have Ifidoced an opinion that it was likewife 
the defire of France.^ Spain may be fufpeâed of having 
equally adopted this idea. 

The conduâ of the provinces which have fhaken off the 
yoke of Great Britain is fimple, and fuch as one would 
expe£t. But would not their allies be deficient in forefight» 
if they had really the fame fyftem ? The New Hemifpherc 
muft one day be detached from the Old. This great evuF- 
fion is prepared in Europe by the ferment and by the clafli 
of opinions ; by the overthrow of our rights, which con« 
ftituted our courage ; by the luxury of our courts, and the 
mifery of our country places ; by the everkfting hatred 
there is between effeminate men who poflefs every thing» 
and robuft, and even virtuous, men who have nothing tO 
lofe but their lives. It is prepared in America, by the in« 
creafe of population, of cultures, of induftry, and of 
knowledge. Every thing is tending towards this fepara- 
tion, both the progrefs of evil in one world, and the pro« 
grefs of good in another* 

But can it be fuitable to France and Spain, whofe pof< 
feffions in the New Hem'ffphere are an inexhaullible fource 
of wealth, can it be fuitable to them to haften this divl« 
fion ? Yet this it what would happen, if the whole north* 
em part of thofe regions were fubjeâ to the fame laws, or 
conneâed by one common iotereft. 

Scarce would the liberty of this vaft continent be cofl« 
finned, than it would become the afylum of all the intri* 

3 F2 
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s gtting, fedîtîous, branded, or rmncd, men who are feen 
axnoqgtl us. Neither agriculture, the arts, nor commerce^ 
•would be the re(burce of refugees of this charaâer. A 
lefs laborious and m«re turbulent life wouId.be neceflary 
for thenu This turn of mind, equally averfe from labour 
and reft, would ^e difpoled to conquefts \ and a paffioa 
which is fo feducing would readily fubdue the fir ft colo- 
•nift», diverted from their ancient labours by a long war. 
The new people would have finiftied their preparations for 
invafion before the report of them could have reache^l our 
climates. They would choofe their eaemies, their field of 
battle, and the moment of 4;iâory. Their attacks -would 
always fall u]pon defencelefs feas» or tipon coafts taken by 
furpt ife. In a (hort time -the fouthern/provinces would be-. 
come the prey of the northern ones, and would compen- 
fate, by the rtchnefs of their produékions, for the medio« 
rcrity of th<^e of the latter. Perhaps even the pofleiliotis , 
of our abfolute monarchies would endeavour to enter Inia 
the confederation of fVee people, or would detach them» 
felyes fram Europe, to belong only to themfelves. 

The meafures which the courts of Madrid and Verfailles 
ought to purfue, if they ar^e at liberty to choofe, is to leave 
fubûfting. in the porthem part ef America iwo powers 
which ihall watch over, reftrain, and balance» each other. 
Then ages will elapie before £nglandj. and the republics 
formed at her expetice, will be united. This reciprocal 
miftruft will preyenrt- them from undertaking any thing at a 
diftance ; and the eftabHfhmeut of other Viatioos in the New 
World will enjoy that Date of tmaqiullity which hitherto 
:hath been fo much difturbed. 

It is even probable that this order of things would be 
moft fuitable to- the confederate provinces. Their refpeâive 
limits have not\been regulated. A great jealoufy prevails 
'between the countries of the north and thofe of the fouth* 
l^oUti^al principles vary .frond one river to another. Great 
animx^ities are obferved to fubfift between the citiifteiM of a 
tawn and the members of a family. £ach of them will be 
defirousof removing from themfelves the lOppreffive bur- 
then of the public expences and debts. An mfiuite num- 
ber of feeds of divifion are untver&lly brooding in the heart 
»pf the United ftates* When once aUidangei-s wprc t&« 
m»^^ how wovd^ it htyMùs:tii |)r<v)»nt tka i>r^éi^ 
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out c^ fo many difcoatents ? How would k be poCble U» 
keep attached to the fame centre fo many deluded and ex« 
afperated minds ? Let the real friends of America rafleét 
upon this, and they wfU find, that the only way to preveiit 
ditiurhances among the people, would be to leatc upon 
their frontiers a powerful rival, aliwaya difpofed to avail it* 
felf of their difrenfionft. 

Peace and fecurity are neceffiiry for monarchice ; agka* 
tioo and ar formidable enemy for republics. Rome Itood 
JD need of Carthage : and be who deftroyed the lft>erty of 
the Romans was neither Sylla nor C«far ; it was the firft 
Cato, when kis narrow andftern fyftem of politics deprived 
Rome of a rival, by kindKog^ in the fenate thioft iames which' 
seduced Carthage to afbes* Venice hetfeif» perhaps, wookl- 
have loft her g^v«vnment and her laws four hundred yeaw- 
ago, if Ak had not had at her gates, and almoft under hcv 
mils» powerful -iicîghboQn^ who ipight become her enc* 
Skies or her suaftcrs.- 



Bv7 according V^ this fyfteait t4> What idta mufi' 
what degree <rf rafcity, lyendtwr, afti be fsfmsd i^ t^ 
ftrength, can the confederate provincca tiirUen confiikrmr 
attain in procefs of time f ated fruwMCis» 

In this place, to form a proper judg«« 
ffient, let us begin by fetting ^Hle that intereft which aU 
anen, fiaves not excepted, have taken in the generous effort*' 
of a natibR> which expofed itfelf to ail calamities in order 
to be free. The name of liberty is fo aHuring, that all 
thofe who Ught for it are fure of obtaining onr fiecret wiOie» 
fn their favour. Their caufe is that of the whole human» 
race, and become» our own. We avenge ourielves of our 
oppfieflbrs, by venting at leaft freely our hatred againÂ 
£^efgn oppreifors. At the noife of thefe chains that are 
breaking, it feems to us that ours are going to become 
lighter ; and for a few moments we think we breathe aS- 
purer air, when we learn that the univerfie reckons fome ty« 
rants lefs. Befides, thefe great revolutions of. liberty are 
leflbns to defpots. They warn thtm not to reckon upon 
too long a continuance of the people's patience, imd upon 
eternal impunity. So, where fociety and the laws avenge 
themfelves of the crimes of individuals, the good ma^' . 
hopes that the pmiiaiment of the guilty may prevent the 
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commtffîon of frcfti crimes. Terror fometimcs fuppGes the 
place of Juftîce with regard to the robber, and of con- 
fcience with regard to the aflaflin. Such is the fource of 
the great concern we take in every war for liberty. Such 
hath been that with whicii the Americans have infpîred us. 
Our imaginations have keen heated in their favour. Wc 
have taken a part in their viâories and their defeats. The 
fpirit of juftice, which delights in compen fating former ca- 
lamities by future happinefs, is pleated with the idea, that 
this part of the New World cannot fail to become one of 
the moft flourifliing countries on the globe. It is even fup- 
pofed that Europe may one day find her mafters in her 
children. Let us venture to refift the torrent of opinion, 
and that of public enthufiafm. Let us not fuffer ourfelve^ 
to be miiled by imagination, which embeUi/hes every thiag» 
and by fentiment, which delights in forming illufions, and 
which realizes eveiy hope. It is our duty to combat all 
prejudices, even thofie which are moft confbnant to the 
wimes of our hearts. Above all things, it behoves us to be 
true, and not to betray that pure and upright confciepce 
cv^hich prefidcs over ouf writings, and di^Utes our judg- 
ments. At this moment, perhaps, we (hall not be believed ; 
but a bold conjedurc, which is confirmed at the end of fe- 
veral centuries, does more honour to the hiftorian, than a 
long feries of fads, the truth of which cannot be conteft- 
ed : and I do not write for my contemporaries alone, who 
will only furvive me a fmall number of yçars. When a few 
more revolutions of the fun are pafled, both they and I 
(hall be no more. But I deliver up my ideas to potterity 
and ta time. It is theirs to judge me. 
• The fpace occupied by the thirteen republics, between 
the mountains and the fca, is no more than fixty-feven fca 
leagues ; but their extent upon the coaft, in a direét line»' 
is three hundred and forty-five, from the river of Sanaa 
•Crux to that of Savannah. 

The lands in that region are almoft generally bad» or ftt 
leaft indifferent. 

Scarce any thing but maize grows in the four moft north- 
cm colonies. The only ref«urce of the inhabitants is filh- 
ixigy the annual produce of which doth not amount to more 
than 6,oco,ooo of livres [250,0001.3 

Corn is the principal fupport of the provinces of New 
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York, the Jer&ys» and Pennfylvama. Bat the foil hatb 
degenerated fo rapidly» that an acre* which formerly 
yielded ^^ty bu(hel» of wheat, very feldom produces even 
twenty at prefent* 

Though the lands of Maryland and of Virginia be much 
fuperior to all the reft> yet they cannot be deemed extreme- 
iy fertile. The ancient plantations yfeld no more than one 
third of the tobacco which was formerly grathcred. It it 
not pollible to make any new ones ; and the planters have 
been reduced to the neccflity of turning their labours tc- 
wards other objets. 

Nort)4 Carolina produces fome grain, but of fo inferior 
a quality, as to be fold in all markets twenty-five or thirty 
per cent, cheaper than the others* 

The £bil of South Carolina and of Georgia is perfeéUy 
even, as hx as fifty mites front the ocean. The excelTifC 
Tains which fall there, not finding any oudet^^ form numer* 
ous moraiiès, where rice is cultivated to the great detriment 
of the freemen and of the Haves employed in this culture. 
In the intervening fpaces between thefe large bodies of wa- 
ter, fo frequently met with, an inferior kind of indigo grows, 
whic^ mult be tranfplanted every year. In the elevated 
part of the country nothing is to be found except barren 
(ands. and frightful rocks, interfedied at great dillances by 
pafture grounds of the nature of ru(hes. 

The £ngli(h government, convinced that North Ame- 
rica would never enrich them by its natural produirions» 
employed the powerful incentive of gratuities, in order to 
produce in that part of the New World flax, vines, and 
filk: The poomefs of the foil difconcerted the firft of thefe 
views, the defeéi of the climate prevented the fuccefs of 
the fécond, and the want of hands did not peiinit the third 
to be purfued. The fociety eftablifhcd in London for- the 
encourage.ment of arts was- not more fortunate than admi- 
niliration. Their benefaélions did not bring forth any of 
the objeéis which they had propofed to the aétivity and 
induilry of thofe countries. 

Great Britain was obliged to be contented with felling 
every year, to the countries we are fpeaking of to the 
amount of about 50,000^000 livres [2,083,333!. 6s. 8d.] 
of merchandize. Thofe by whom they were confumed de- 
livered to her ^exclufively their indigos, their iron, their 
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tobaccoy and their pekried. THey alfo delivered to her alt 
the money and rough materials which they had received^ 
from the reft of the globe in exchange for their g^n, their 
£fhy^ their rice» and their fait provifions. 

The balance» however, was always fo unfavourable to> 
tbem^ that, at the beginning of the troubles» the colonies. 
if^eré indebted one hundred and twenty» or one hundred^ 
find thirty» millions of Uvres [from5,ooo»ocol. to 5, 41 6»666].. 
13 s. 4d.3 to the mother country ;. and they h<â no fpeçi«. 
sa circulation. 

Notwithftanding thefe difad vantages» there had been fuc^ 
ceffivcly formed in the midft of tlie thirteen provinces a po- 
pulation of two millions nine hundred eighty-one thoufand- 
fix hundred and feventy «eight perfons» including four hun- 
dred thoufand negroes. New inhabitants were con ft an^ly^ 
driveii there by oppreftion and in toleration.. The^unforti^*- 
tiate have be4fn deprived of this refuge by war ; bift peaee 
will reftore it to them again ; atnl they will refort tber« ia 
greater numbers than et^er. Thofe who ftiaU ^o there with 
plans of cultivattoni will &ot ha^ve all the fatisfkiftion thef 
fnay expeét» becaufâ they will find all the good, and eveni 
the itidifterent» lands <>ccl»pi^d> and that fcaree any thiii|^; 
remains to offer them, except barren fands» unwhokfonfe 
tnoraftes» or fteep mountains. The emigrations will be 
more favourable to manufa^urers and to artifts» though 
perhaps they will gain nothing by changing their country 
and their climat?. 

It cannot be determined without raflinefs ^hat will one 
-day be the population of the United ftates. This çalcu-- 
lation» generally very dificult, becomes impraticable in a 
fegion where the lands degenerate very rapidly» and where 
re produdlion is not in proportion to the labours afid expcn«^ 
ees beftowed upon them. It will be a cou(iderable things 
if ten millions of men can ever find a certain fubfiftence m 
thefe provinces» and even then the exports will be reduced 
to little or nothing ; but internal i^duftry wiU Dapply the 
place of foreign induftry. .The country will nearly be able 
to fupply its own wants» provided the inhabitaiits know 
how to be happy by economy and in mediocrity. 

People in North America, let the example of aU the na- 
tions which have preceded you» and efpecially that of the 
mother country, ierv< as a kffontoyou.. i>r€a4 the in* 
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fluence of gold| whichy inrith luzuiy, introduces corrup* 
tîon of manner» and contempt of the laws. Dread too 
Doeqoal repartition of riches, which indicates a fnudl num « 
her of \realthy citizens, and a mukittide of citizens plaog. 
ed ia mifery ; from whence arifés the infolence of the 
former, and the degradation of the latter» Keep voarfclTes 
iree from the fpint of conqueft* The tranquiUitj of aa 
empire diminishes ia proportion as it extends itfelf. Have 
sinxis to defend yourlclves, but not to attack. Search for 
affluence and health in labour \ for pcofpcrity, in . the cul* 
tivation of the lands» and in the maoufeéttires of ioduftry i 
for ftrengthy in g<^ manqers and ta yirtoe. Encourage 
tbe profperity of the arts and fcienccs» which diftingwlh 
the ci vailed man from the favage. Attend, above bU' 
tkings, to the education of your cofldrea.^ Be convinced» 
that from public fch^l» come forth enlightened raagi«- 
ftrateSy valiant and ^elUnformed ofiicers, good fathers» 
good hufbands» gpad brothers, good friends» and hoacft 
incQ. Wherever depravity of manners i» ob&rved among 
the youth, the nation is upon its dediae* Let liberty 
bave a Çirm and unalterable b^fis in the wifdom of your- 
, couftitutions, and let it be the everlafting cement wbicl|^ 
eonneéts your provisoes together. Eftabliih no legal pre- 
ference between the modes of divine wor(hip« Superfti-- 
tion is everywhere innocent, where it is neither protedied 
^ nor perfeçiHed ;.and nmy your diinitikm, y* pofiible, be long; 
as that of the world ! 

May tbls^fih be acci>aiF^fted, 98d confok the preCent 
expiring race with the bopes that a better wiU fucceed to 
h ! But waving the confi^ration of feture times, let ua- 
takç a view of the riqf^lt of three memorable ages* Hav« 
iog feen in the beginning* of this work the (late of mifery 
- and ignorance in which Europe was plnnged in the infancy 
of Araerioai le^ i:ls cKamine to what ftate the conqvieft of 
the New World hath led and advanced thofe that made it*- 
This w^s the dcijgn of a bocKk uitdertaken with the hope»' 
of being ufçful \ if tl^e end be anfwered, the author wiil^ 
have diu^harged his duty to the age he lives^i^^ and Ux-fo^ 
ciety, ) . 
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BOOK» XIX. 



WE arc advancing in a career upon which we fhould 
not have entered without Jtnowing the extent and 
the difficulties of it, and which we fhould feveral times 
Jiave quitted, had we not been fupported by motives which 
always make us forget the difproportion between our 
powers and the experiment. In the event of a conflagra- 
tion, we fometimes attempt and accompliih things w^hich 
would deprefs our courage, were it not (Simulated by the 
danger, and which aflonifli it when the danger is over. Af- 
ter a battle, either won or loft, a military man faid at the 
fight of a mountain which he had climbed up in order to 
reach the enemy : who would ever have done that, if 
there had not been a mufket-fhot to receive ? I waa cer- 
tainly animated with the fame fentiment when I began this 
work, and it muft undoubtedly animate me ftill fince I con- 
tinue. 

• We have firft dcferibcd thc^ ftate of Europe before the 
difcovery ©f the Eaft and Weft Indies. 

After this we have purfued the uncertain, tyrannical» 
Rnd fanguinary, progrefs of the fettlements formed in thefe 
diHant regions. 

It now remains to unfold the influence which the inter- 
courfe eftablifhed with the New World has had upon the 
opinions, governm^t, induftry, arts, tnanners, and hap- 
pinefs, of the Old. Let us begin by religion. 

SeKgion, Had man uninterruptedly enjoyed complete 
felicity, had' the earth. fatisfied of itfelf all the 
variety of his wants, it may be prefumed that much time 
would have elapfed before the fentiment of admiration and 
gratitude would have turned towards the gods, the atten- 
tion of that being naturally ungrateful. But a barren foil 
did not anfvver to his labours. The torrents ravaged the 
fields which he had <:ultivated. A burning fky deilroyed 
his harvefts. He cxjperieaced famint i he became acquaint- . 
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ed with difeafe ; and he endeavoured to find ont thecauic 
of his onfeiy* 

To explain the myftery of his exiftence, of hit happioeft» 
and of his misfortune^ he invented different fyftems equally 
abfurd. He peopled the univerfe with good and evil fpi- 
rits ; and fnch was the origin of polytheifaif the moft an* 
cient and the moft uniterfsU of all religions. From poly- 
theifm arofe manicheifm, the vcftiges of which will lad 
perpetually, whatever may be the progrefs of reafon. Ma* 
nicheifm ûmpliHedy enj^endered deifm ; and in the midft of 
this diverfity of opinions there arofe a clafs of .men medi* 
ators between heaven and earth. 

Then the regions of the earth were covered with altars : 
ki one place the hymn of joy refounded» while in another 
were heard the complaints of pain ; then recourfe was had 
to prayer and to facrifice» the two natural modes of obtain^ 
îng^ favour^ and of deprecating anger. The harveft was 
offered up ; the Iambi the g^aty and the bull» were (lain \ 
and the holy Tod was even ftained with the blood of^man. 

In the meanwhile the good man was often feen in adver- 
fity, while the wicked, and even the impious man prof- 
pcred ; and then the doânne of immortality was fuggeft- 
ed. The fouls, freed from the body» either circuUted 
among the different beings of nature, or went into another 
world to receive the reward of their virtues, or the puniih- 
ment of their crimes. But it is a problematical circunu 
ftance, whether man became better on this account. It is 
certain, however, that fnyn the inftant of his birth to that 
of his death, he was tormented with the fear of invifible 
powers, and reduced to a much more wretched ftate than 
that which he had before enjoyed. 

Moft legiilatbrs have availed themfelves of this propenfity 
of the mind,, to govern the people, and ft ill more to enflave 
them. Some have afferted, that they held from heaven the 
right of commanding ; and thus was theocracy or f^cred 
defpotifm eftabliftied, the moft cruel and the moft imnioral 
of all legiflatidtis ; that m which man, proud, malevolent^ , 
interefted, and vicious with impunity, commands man from 
God ; that in which there is nothing juft or unjuft, but 
what is either agreeable or difpleafing to him, or that Su- 
preme Being with whom he communicates, aiid whom he 
^aufes to fpeak according to his paifions, in which it is a« 

F6 
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crime to examîiM his orders» and imptety to oppofe them %, 
ia which contradîdlory revelations are fubftituted to reafon 

. and confcîencei which are reduced to ^euce by prodigies ' 
er by enormou» erimes^ in which the nations» ia a word, can«- 
not have any ideas concerning tlie n'ghtg of man» refpeâing 
what is good and what is evil» becaufe they fearch for the 
foundation of their privileges and of thetr dulsies, only la- 
facred writings^ the iD-terpretalioa of which Is denied to< 
them. 

If this kind of govemment had a more fublime origin tOr 
Palefline» iliU it was not more exempt than anywhere elfe 
from the calamities which necefTarily arife from it. 

Chriilianity fuccceded the JewiHi inftttution. The fub*» 
jeétion that Rome, miftrefs of the world» was onder to the- 
jnofi favage tyrants $ the dreadful miferies» which the luxury 
of a court and the maintenance of armies had occaiuined: 
throughout this vad empire under the reigns^of the Neros $• 
the fucccflive irruptions of the barbjurians» who difmem* 
bered this great body ; the lofs of provinces» either 'by re- 
volt or invaiiofi ; all thefe natural evils had already prepar-^ 
ed the minds of men for a new religion, and the changes^ 
in politics mu(l necefiarily have induced an innovation in^ 
the form of worfhip. In paganifm» which had exifted for 

' fo many ages» there remiHued only the fables to which it 
•owed its origin» the folly or the vices of its gods» the 
avarice of its priefts, and the infamy and licentious condu^ 
pf the kings who fupported them; Then the people» def» 
pairing to obtain relief from the^ tyrants upon earth» had 
recourfe to heaven for proteâion. 

. Chriflianity appeared» and afforded them comfort» at 
the fame time that it taught them to fuffer with patience- 
While the tyranny and licentioufnefs of princes tended to 
the deflru6lion of paganifm as well as to that of the em- 
pire» the fubjeéls» who had been oppreiTed and fpoiled». and 
who had embraced the new do£trines, ,were completing its 
ruiir by the examples they gave of thofe virtues, which aU 
ways accompany the zeal of new-madie profelytes. But a 
^ligion that arofe in the midft of public calamity muA ne* 
cefiarily give its preachers a confiderable influence over the 
mahappy perfons who took refuge in it. Thus the power 
ef the clergy commenced, as it were, with the gofpeL 
From the rematns of pagan fuperftitions and philofophic 
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fisât, a code pf rîics and ttuttt wu formed, which ibc fiqi* 

plîcity of the primkîve chrlftîant f«aâified with rctl and 

affcâiag piety ; but which at the bme tine left the feed* 

«f debates and cootrovcrfica, from whence arofe a. variety of 

paffioos di^uifed under, and dignified with, the name of 

seal. TheK difibnfions produced fchools, doâon» a trî* 

hunal, and a hierarchy. Chnftianity had begun to be 

preached by a fct of fifliermen,. dcftitute of every know 

kdge but that of the g€>fpel ; it was entirely eilabuihed by 

biihdps who formed the church* After this it ffained. 

ground by degrees, till at length it attraâed the notice of 

cfae emperora. Some of thefe tolerated cbriftianity, either 

£roin motives of contempt or humanity ; others periecuted/ 

it. Perfecndoo hafteoed its progrefs,. for which toleratioa 

had paved the way. Conaivance and profcriptloo, clemcn* 

oy amd n'gour, were att eqpatly advantageous to it. The 

Cenfe of freedom, fo natural to the human mind, induced- 

imiby pcrfons to embrace it in its infaacyi as it has made 

ethers rejeél tt fince^ has been eftablifhcd» This fpirit of 

independence, rather adapted to truth than to novelty» 

would necefiarily have induced a multitude of perfons of 

all ranks to become converts to chndianity, if even the* 

charaders it boPs had not been- calculated to iafpire vtner^ 

ation and rcfpcâ.. 

Paganifm» unma/ked by philofophy» and bron^ht into, 
difcrcdit by the fathers of the church, with a lufficient 
number o£ temples, but with priefts who were not rich, 
iank from dajr to day^ and ga^e way to the new form of 
worihip. This penetrated into the hearts of the women by 
devotion» which is fo naturally aUied to tendernefs, and in* 
to the minds of children, who are fond of prodigies», and 
even of the maSt rigid morality. Thus it was introduced 
into courts,, where every thing which can become a paffion 
is certain of Eadiog accefa. A prince, who bathed in the 
blood of hi» £sinilyf had» as it were, fallen afleep in die 
arms of impunity ; a prince, who had great crimes and 
great weakneSTes t;p expiate» embraced chriftianity, vi^hfch 
forgave him every thing on account of his tea)^ and to 
which he gave up every thing, in Order to be freed from 
his remorfe. 

Coaftantine, inftead of uniting the priefthood to the 
prowuf wbeo be wa$ converted to chriilianityi as they 
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had been united in the perfons of the pagan emperors» 
granted to the clergy fuch a (hare, of wealth and authority » 
and afforded them fo many means of future aggrandizement^ 
that thefe blind conceffions produced an ecclefiaftical def- 
potifm entirely new. 

Profound ignorance was the moft certain fupport of this 
afcendency over the minds of men. The pontiffs of Rome 
diffufed this ignorance, by oppofing every kind of pag^an 
erudition. If from time to time fome efforts were made to 
difpel this obfcurity, they were extinguifhed by capital 
punifhments. 

While the popes were undeceiving the minds of men re- 
fpeâing their authority, even by the abufe they made of 
it, knowledge was pafli ng on from the eafl to the weft» 
As foon as the mafterpieces of antiquity had revived the 
tafte for ufeful ftudy, reafon recovered fome of the rights 
which it had loft* The hiftory of the church was invefti- 
gated, and the falfe pretenfions of the court of Rome were 
dtfcovered. Part of Europe (hook o% ihe yoke. A monk 
fet almoft all Germany, and almofl: the whole north, free 
from it ; a prieft, fome provinces of France ; and a king^, 
all England, for the fake of a woman. If other fovereigns 
firmly maintained the catholic religion throughout their 
poffeiiions^ it was, perhaps, becaufe it was more favour- 
able to that blind and pamve obedience which they require 
from their people, and which the popifli clergy have ak 
ways preached for their own intereils. 

In the meanwhile, the*defire, on one hand, of prefenr- 
ing the pontifical authority, and the wiih of deflroying it 
ou the other, have produced two oppofîte fyftems. The 
catholic divines have undertaken, and even fuccefsfuUy, to 
prove that, the holy books are not of themfelves the touch. 
Hone of orthodoxy. They have demonftrated, that, iince 
the firft preaching of the gofpel to our times, the fcrip* 
tures, differently underftood, fiad given rife to the moft 
opposite, the mod extravagant, and the moft impious opi. 
nions; and that with this divine word, the moft pontra^ 
didory -tenets may have been maintained, as long as in. 
ward fentiment hath been the only interpreter of the re- 
velation. 

The writers of the reformed religion have fhewn the abi 
fordity of belicvingy that one man aloile was conftaotly Jn^ 
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fpired from Heaven, opon a throoe» or in a chair» in 
which ttie mofl monftrous vices have been committed ; 
where diflblution was feated by the fide of iafpiradoo ; 
where adultery and concubioage profaned the wAm who 
were in veiled with the charader» and with the name of 
fan£iity ; where the fplrit of fiilfehood and of artifice die* 
tated the pretended oraclea of ^ruth. They have demon* 
ftrated, that the church» aflembled in council» and com- ^ 
pofed of intriguing prelates^ under the emperors of the 
primitive church» of ignorant and debauched ones» in the 
umes of barbarifm and of ambition» and of oftentatious ones 
in the ages of fchifm ; that fuch a church could not be 
more enlightened by fupernJlural inlpiration than the yicar 
of Jefus himfelf ; that the fpiric of God did not more vifi« 
biy communicate itfelf to two hundred fathers of the coun* 
ciiy than to the holy father himfelf» who was often the moft 
profligate of men ; that Germans and Spaniards without 
learning» French without morals» and Italians without 
any virtue» were not fo well qualified for the fpirit of re« 
▼elation» as a fimple flock of peafants» wjio fincerdy feek 
after God by prayer and by labour. In a word» if they have 
not been able to fupport their new fyftem in the eyes of 
reafon» they have at leafl entirely deflroyed that of the an- 
cient church. 

In the midfl of thefe ruins» philofophy hath arifen» and 
£ïid,— if the text of the fcripture be not fufficiently clear» 
precife» and authentic, to be the fole and infallible rule of 
doétrine and of worHiip ; if the tradition of the church» 
from its firft inflitutk>n to the times of Luther and Calvin, 
hath been corrupted with the manners of prietts» and of 
its followers ; if the councils have doubted» varied» and 
decided contradiâorily in their aflemblies ; if it be unworthy 
of the Divinity to communicate its fpirit and its word 
to one fingle man» debauched in his yquth, reduced to im« 
beciUty in his old age» fnbjeâ» in a word» to the paifions» 
the errors» and the infirmities» of man : then» fay they» 
there is no firm andftable fupport for the infallibility of the 
chriflian faith ; confequently» that religion is not of divine 
inflitution» and God hath not intended that it (hould be 
eternal*- 

This dilemma is yery embarrafiîngé As long as the fenfe 
of the fcriptuf es ih^U remain open tQ tb^ contefti it hath 
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ever cs|>€rîcnced| and ib^l tradition ihall be aa probkm* 
aticai at H hatli appeared to be,^ from thf Immenfe labour»- 
of the clergy of différent communioos» chriftianity can- 
have 00 ûipport but Ivom the civfl authority, and the power 
of the magidrale^ The proper force of relîgiofi» whîch< 
iiibduct the mind* and mftrain^ the confeience by cooYic-- 
doot WÎU be wanting to it. 

^ Accordingly» thefe difpiitet hare gradually led the Qa*- 
tiofls which had fliaken eff the. yoke of an authority, con- 
fidered ttU then as in&Ihhle, farther than it had been fore- 
feen* They have almoft generally rejeaed, fron:k the an-^ 
cient mode of worfiiip, what was coptrarv to their reafonyr 
aad have only preferved a chrlftiamty disengaged from all 
nyfteriiea. Revelation itfelf hath been abandoned in thefe 
«egioaa» though at a later period» by fome men more bold, 
or who thought themfelyc^ matt cnUghtoned than the mul> 
titode* A manner of thinking» fo proud and independeotr 
kath eatendcd itfdf». in procefa of tune, to thole itatei 
which had. remained fubjed to Rome. At in thefe coim- 
triea knowledge had made lefa progref», and opinions had 
been more confined, liccntioudneb in them hath been car» 
ried to its utmoft exteot. Atheifm, tlie fyftem either of 
»difcontented:aad gloomv fpirit, which fees nothing hut 
confufion in nature, or of a wicked man who dreads fu-» 
tuve vengeance, or of a fet of philofophers neither gloomy 
nor wicked, who vainly imagine they find in the proper^ 
ttts of eternal matter a fufficient cau(e for aH the pheno^ 
mena which, excite our admiiation. 

By an impullie founded on the natuve of rdigions them^ 
fislvei, cathol(cifm tends incefikntly to prpteftantiCm^ pro* 
tcftantifm to foctnianifm, (bcinianiioi to deifm, and éixùi^ 
to foeptioifin. Incredolity is become too genera},., to allow 
us to hope, with any degree of foundation, that the an? 
Gtent tenetfr^can regain the afcendant which they enjoyed 
during fo many centuries. '. juet them be always freely folî» 
lawed, by fuch of their ieâatprs who are attaàiçd to them 
Irom con(:^ncf, by all thofe who find matter of Gonfc^-f 
lion in them, and by all whom they incite to perform the 
duties of a dtiasen : but let all feds, the principle of which 
are not contrary to public order, find in general the fame is* 
diligence. It would be confident with the dignity, as well" 
a^ .with t^ wifidom of allgovermncnts, to have tbe &ne 
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moral code of religion» from which k fhould not be allows 
td to denate» and to give the reft up to difctiffions, in 
wfafch the tranquillity of the wot-ld was not coocemed. 
This wouM be the fnreft way of fxtingui(hing, infenftbly,. 
the fanatîcîfm. of the clergy and the enthafiafoi of the 
people. 

It is partly to the difcovery of the New World that we 
fliall owe that religious toleration which ought to- be» and 
certainly will be, introduced in the Old. Perfccution 
would only hailen the downfalof the religions that are now 
eftabliflied. Indulby and the means ot information have 
now prevailed among the nations, and gained an influence 
that mud reftore a certain equilibrium in the moral and civil 
order of fociety x. the human mind is undeceived with re* 

Eard to its former fupcrftitions. If we do not avail oar» 
ilvcs of the prefcnt time to re-eftaUifh the empirç of tea» 
fon, it muft neccflarily be given up to new fuperftitions. 

£very thing has concurred» for thefe two lad centurtet» 
to extinguiih that furious zeal which ravaged the globe» 
1 he depredations of the Spaniards throughout Americ» 
^ve ihewn the world to what excefs fanaticinn may be car-^ 
ried. In eftablifhing their religion by fire and fword 
•trough exhaufted^nd depopulated countnesy^they have- 
lendered it odious in Europe \ and their cruelties have con- 
tnbuted to feparate a greater number of catholics from the 
church of Rome, than they have gained converts to chilf*^ 
tianity amon^ the Indians. The concourfe of perfons of 
all feéb in North America has necefiarily diffiifed the fpirit 
of toleration into diflant countries, and put a ftop to rc^ 
ligious wars in our climates.. The fending of mimonaric» 
has delivered us from thofc turbulent men^ who might have 
inflamed our country, and who are gone to carry the firC" 
brands and fwords of the gofpel beyond the feas. Navi- 
gation and long voyages have infendbly detached a great 
number of the people from the abfurd ideas which fuperftition 
infpires.. The variety of religious worihips, and the diffei^* 
ence of nations, has accuftomed the moft vulgar minds to 
a fort of indifférence for the objeA that had the greatcft 
influence over their imaginations." Trade carried on be- 
tween perfons of the moft oppofite feds, has leiTened that 
religious hatred which was the eaufc of their divifions. It 
has been foiuid that morality and integrity were not incon» 
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fiftent with any opinions whatever, and that irregularity of 
manners and avarice were equally prevalent everywhere $ 
and hence it has been concluded that the manners of men 
have, been regulated by the difference of climate and of g^o- 
vemmenty and by focial and national intereft. 

Since an intercourfe has been eftabliûied between the two 
hemiipheres of this world» our thoughts have been lefs en- 
gaged about that other world» which was the hope of the 
few and the torment of the many. ^ The diverilty and mul- 
tiplicity of objeâs induûry hath prefented to the mind and 
to the fenfesy have divided the attachments of men» and 
weakened the force of every fenciment. The chara6lers of 
men have been foftened» and the fpirit of fanaticifm, aa 
well as that of chivalry, mud neceffarily have been extin- 
guiihed, together with all thofe flriking extravagancies 
which have prevailed among people who were indolent and 
avjsrfe from labour. The fame caufes that have produced 
this revolution in the manners» have yet liad a more fudden 
influence on the nature of government. 

Government* Socibty naturally refults from pops- 

lation» and government is a part of the 
focial date. From conlidering the few wants men have^ 
in proportion to the refources nature affords them» the lit- . 
tie ailiftance and happinefs they find in a civilized ftate» la 
comparifon of the pams and evils they are expofed to in it ;.- 
their defire of independence and liberty, common to them 
with all other living beings ; together with various other 
xeafons deduced from the conflitutions of human nature ; 
from confidering all tbefe ci rcum (lances» it has been doubt- 
ed whether the focial (late was fo natural to mankind as it 
has, generally been thought. 

Infulated men have generally been compared to feparate 
fprlngs.. If in the ftate of nature» without legiflation» 
without government» without chiefs» without magiilrates» 
without tribunals, and without laws» one of thefe fprings 
fhould clafh with another, either the latter broke the form- 
er, or was broken by it» or they were both of them broken. 
But when» by colleâinc^ and arranging thefe fprings, one 
of thofe enormous machmes, called Societies» had been form- 
ed, in which, being (Iretched one againfl the other, they 
set and re-aâ with all the violence of their particular eaer- 
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gj, a real ftate of war was artificially created» and that of 

war divcrûfied by an innumerable multitude of intereils and 

opinions. The conffifion was ftill infinitely greater» when 

two, three» four, or five» of thefe terrible machines came 

to (hock each other at the fame time. It was then» that 

in the fpace of a few hours» more fprings were broken and 

deftroyed, than would have been m the courfe of twenty 

centuries» either before or without this fublime inftitution* 

Thns it is that the firffc founders of natibns arc fatarized, 

under the fuppofition of an ideal and chimerical favage 

ftate. Men were never infulated in the manner here de* 

fcribed. They bore within themfelves a germen of focta* 

blity» which was inceflautly tending to unfold itfelf* Had 

they been inclined to feparate, they could not have done 

it ; and fuppofing they could, they ought not ; the defeat 

of their aflbciation being compenfated by greater advan« 

tages. 

The weaknefs and long continuance of the infant fhite of 

man ; the nakednefs of his body» which has no natural co» 

vering like that of other animals ; the tendency of his mind 

Ho perfeâion» the neceffary coniequence of the length of 

his life ; the fondnefs of a mother for her child» which it 

increafed by cares and fatigues» who» 'after fhe has carried 

' it 19 the womb for nine months» fuckles and bears it in her 

arms for whole years; the reciprocal attachment arifing 

from this habitual conneélfon between two beings who re« 

lieve and carefs each other ; the numerous figns of inter- 

courfe in an organization» which» befide the accents of the 

voice» common to fo many animals» adds alfo the language 

of the fingers» and of geftures peculiar to the human race ; 

natural events» which in a hundred different way 9 may 

bring together» or re-unite wandering and free individuals ; 

accidents and unforefeen wants» which oblige them to meet 

for the purpofes of hunting, fifhing, or even of defence ; 

in a word» the example of fo many creatures that live col- 

leded together in great numbers» fuch as amphibious sai« 

mais and fea monilers, flights of cranes and other birds. 

even infeâs that are found in columns and fwarms : au 

thefe faéis and reafons feem to prove, that men are by na« 

ture formed for fociety» and that they are the fooner dif- 

i>ofed to enter into it» becaufe they cannot multiply great* 
y under the torrid zone, unlefs they be coHeâed Into 
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wandering or fcdentary tribes ; nor can they difFoGe them^ 
felves much under the other zones, withoQt affociating' 
with their fellow-creatures, for the prey and the fpoils- 
which the necefilties of food and clothing; require. 

From the neceflity of afîbciation, arifes that of cflaWifh- 
ing law» relative to the fecial ftate ; that is to fay, of form-" 
fng, by a con»btnatton of all common and particular in. 
ftinéb, one general plan» that (hall maintain the cc^eâive- 
bodj) and the fnaiority of individuals» For if natui-e di*- 
redt man to his fellow-'creatiire, it is andoubtedly l^y a con- 
fequence of that univerfal attraé^îon which tends to the 
^ preienration and reproduéiion of the fpecies. All the pro- 
penfities which man brings- with hin» into fociety, and ail 
the impreffiens he receives io it^ ought to be fubordinate 
to this firft invpulfe» To li^ and' to propagate being the 
deftiD»tio9 of every living fpecies, it Âould f<tem' tbat fo* 
clcty, if it be one of the ftrft principles of man, ihould con- 
cur in aififting this double end of nature ; and that inftincfi 
which leads him to the focial ftate, (hould neeefTari^y di* 
feét all mond and political laws^ fo its that they fhould b& 
more durable» and contribute more to the happinefs of the 
Majority of mankind. If^ however, we conader mcrclj 
the effcô, wc (hould think that the principal or fopreme 
law of all fociety has been, to fupport the mUng pûtver^. 
Whence can arife this fingular contrat between the end 
and the means ; between the laws of natiure and thofe oF 
politics \ . 

This is a queftion to which it is difficult to give a pro- 
per anfwer, without forming to one's felf juft notions^of 
nature, and of the fucceffion of the feveral governments 'r 
and hiflrory fcwce affords us any affiftance refpefting thtV 
great objed. All the foundations of the fociety at prefent 
are loft in the njins of fome cataftrophe, fome natural re- 
volution. In all parts we fee «en driven away by fubter- 
raneous fires or by warj by inundations or by devottring 
infects, by want or famine ; and joining again in fome un- 
inhabited corner of the world, or difperfing and fpreadjng 
themfclves over places , akeady peopled. Police always 
ariiès from plunder,, and order from anarchy ; but in or- 
der to obtain fome condufion which fhall be fatisfaétery to 
«eafon, th^efe momentary (hocks muft not be attended to^ 
Md nations muâ be. confidered in a'ftationary and tntnquii^ 
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Ibte, in which ihe ûnguZantîet «f government may sppcir 
without contix>uL 

It hath been faki that there are tvro worlds» the natural 
xfid the moral. The more extenûve the mind^all become» 
and the more experience it (hall acquire, the more Hiall we 
be convÎQced that there is but one, viz. the natural world» 
whicE leads «very . thing, when it is not -opposed by for- 
tuitous caufesy withoat which we ihould confl«ntly have 
obferved the fame concatenation in chofe moral éventa 
which ârike ua with moil aftooi[haieats fnch as the ongin 
•of religious 'ideas» the progrefsof the human mind» the dii^ 
4:overy of tru^s» the fource^and the f^ocdlion of errora» 
•the beginning and the end -of prejudices, the formation of 
ifocietiesv and the 4>eriodical order of -^ Ceveral govern* 
asients. 

All civilized people have been favages ; and all ftvages;» 

le& to their nat4irai impulfe» were deftined to become ci- 

wiltzed, A family was the firft fociety, and the firft govern* 

^nent was the patriiu-chal» founded upon attachment» obe« 

^dience» and^re^eâ. The ismily is extended and divided ; 

«ppoiite intérêts excite wars between brothers» who dt^ 

avow each other* -One people taJfces up anss «gaiuA aiw * 

rother. The vanquilhed become the uaves of the coifqner. 

ors» who ihare ^ambng themfclves» ;their plains, their chil* 

^ren» and their wives. The country is governed by a chic^ 

Jsy his lieutenants» and by his foldiens» who reprefent the 

free part of jthe nation» while alLthe reft is fubjeôed to the 

atrooioufnefs and to the humUiations of fewitude. In this 

Hate of anarchy, blinded with jealoufy and ferocioufoefs» 

peace is foon didiUEibed. Thefe reiilefs men inarch againft 

,and cxferminate «each other, iln procefs of .time there re- 

>mains only a tmonarch, or a defpot under the monarch. 

'There. is a Hiadow of juftice;; legiflatlon «nakes fome pro- 

«grefa ; ideas ^of property are unfoldedi and the name of 

•ilavc is changed into that ^f ûibjeâ. Under the fupfemc 

will of a defpot, nothing prevails bttt terror, meannefs» 

^flattery, itupidity, and fuperftition. T^hts intdereUe .fitu- 

ntion ceafesr either by the afiaffination of the tymnt,>or by 

«the diabhiiion of the empire ; and democmcy is raifed up- . 

on its rtuns. It. is then» lor the firfttime, that the iacred 

^lame 4>f one's countff is heard. It is then tkat man, bent 

^wn tO/fiinh# laifts his beadi^ oad appears k hû digaity. 
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Then the annals of the nation are filled with heroic deeds. 
Then there are fathers, mothers, children, friends, fellow- 
citizens, public and domeftic virtues. Then the empire of 
the laws is eftabliflied, foars to its extremeft height, the 
fciences arife, and ufeful labours are no longer degraded. 

Unfortunately this ftateof happinefs is only temporary. 
In all parts, revolutions in government fucceed each other 
with a rapidity fcarce to be followed. There are few coun- 
tries which have not experienced them all ; and there is 
not any one which, in procefs of time, will not fulfil this 
periodical motion. They will all, more or lefs frequently, 
follow a regular circle of nusfortunes and profperities, of 
liberty and flavery, of morals and corruption, of knowledge 
and ignorance, of fplendour and weaknefs ; they will all 
go through the feveral points of this fatal horizon. The 
law of nature, which requires that all focieties (hould gra* 
-vitate towards defpotifm and diflblution, that empires 
ihould arife and be annihilated, will not be fufpended for 
any one of them. While, like the needle which indicate) 
the conftant direâion of the winds, they are either advanc« 
ing or going back, let us fee by what means Europe is ar« 
rived to that ftate of civilization in which it now exifts. 

WavinflT any further account of the Jewifh government, 
unlefs juft to obferve, that this fingular nadon hath main* 
tained its charaéier, under all the viciifitudes of its deftiny ; 
that the Jews, conquered, fubdued, difperfed, hated, and 
defpifed, have.ftill remained attached to their nation ; that 
they have carried their annals, and their country with them, 
into all climates ; that whatever region they inhabit, they 
live in expeâation of a deliverer, and die with their looks 
fixed upon their ancient temple ; let us pafs on to the flatcs 
of Greece. 

Thefe were founded by robbers, who deftroyed a-fci^ 
monikers, and a great number of men, in order to become 
kings. It was there, that during a (hort fpace of time, at 
leaft if we date from the heroic a?es, and in a narrow cir« 
cuit, we have a review of all the Ipecies of governments, of 
ttriftocracy, of democracy, of monarchy, of defpotifm, and 
of anarchy, which was only fufpended, without being ex-* 
tinguiihed, by the approach of the common enemy* There 
it was that the imminent danger of flavery gave birth ><» 
ftability to patriotifmy which leads in its train the origin (x 
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an great talents ; fublime inftance of all vlcesy and of all 
virtues ; an Infinite number of fchopls of wifdom, in the 
midft of debaachery; and fome models in the fine arts, which 
in all ages art will always imitate» but will never equal. 
The Greeks were a frivolous, pleafant, lying, and ungrate* 
fill, people ; they were the only original people that have 
iBuftedy or perhaps will ever exift, upon the face of the 
earth. 

Rome, it is £ûd» was founded by people who efcaped 
from the flames of Troy, or was only a retreat for fome 
banditti from Greece and Italy : but from this fcum of thç 
human race arofe a nation of heroes, the fcourge of all na» 
tions, the devourers of themfelves ; a people more aftonifh- 
ing than admirable, great by their qualities, and worthy 
of execration by the ufe ttey made of them in the times of 
the repubUc; the bafefl and mod; corrupt people under 
their emperors ; a people, of whom one of the moft vir- 
tuous men of his age ufed to (ay : If the kings be ferocious 
animals, who devour nations, what kind of bead muft the 
Roman people be who devour kings ? 

War, which, from all the 'great nations of Europe to- 
gether, had formed only the Roman empire, made thefe 
very Romans, who were fo numerous, become barbarians 
again. As the difpofitions and manners of the conquering 
' people are generally impreflcd upon the conquered, thole 
who had been enlightened with the knowledge of Rome at 
the period when it was diilinguifhed by its learning, now 
fank again into the darknefs of fiupid and ferocious Sy« 
thians. During ages of ignorance, when fuperior ftrength 
always gave the law, and chance or hunger had compelled 
the people of the north to invade the fouthern countries, 
the continual ebb and flow of emigrations prevented laws 
from htvBLg fettled in any place. As foon as a multitude 
of fmall nations had deftroyed a large one, many chiefs or 
tyrants divided each vaft monarchy into feveral fiefs. The 
people, who gained no advantage by the governmeat of 
one, or of feveral men, were always opprefled and tramp- 
led upon from thefe difmemberings of the feudal anarchy^ 
Petty wars were continually kept up between neighbouring 
towns, inftead of thofe great wars that now prevad between 
nations. 
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In the meanwhîkt a continuai fcVmeot led the. Dations t 
to eftafoliih themfelves into fome regular and conflftent foroi 
•of goverai^ent. Kings were defirous of raifing t^^emfdves 
nipon tb& ruins of thofe individuals, or of thofe powerful 
bodies of fnen, by whom iht commotions were kept up;; 
and Co affeâ this» they had recourCe to the affiflafTce of the 
people. They were civilized, polifhed* and more ritiond 
laws were given them. 

Slavery had oppreffed their natBral vigour, property re« 
ftored it» and commerce» which prevailed after tiie difco* 
'very of the New World, încreafed all their powers, lofj cx^ 
-citing univerfal emulation. 

T^fe changes were attended "With a reyelution of an*» 
other kind. The monarchs had not been capable of s^- 
^randicing their powef without diminifhing that of tbie 
clergy, without favouring religious opimonr, or endeavour- 
jng to bring them Into difcredit. Innovators» who vea* 
tured to attack the church* were fupported by the throne. 
From that time, the human underflanding was (Irengtheo- 
<«d by exerting itfelf aeainft the phantoms of imagination, 
and recovering the path of nature and of reafon, difcovcr- 
ed the true principles of government. JLutherand Colum- 
bus appeared.; the whole univerfe trenibled ; and all Eu- 
rope was in commotion : hut this ftorm left its hontovi 
«lear for ages to come. The former awakened the undcp* ' 
Itandings of men, the/latter excited their aélivity. Since 
they have laid open all the avenues of indiiftry and freedom, 
mofl of the European nations have attended with fome 
fiiccefs to the ^orredion or improvement of legiflatipu, 
tipon wliich the felicity of mankind entirely depend. But 
this fpirit of information hath not yet reached th:e Turks. 
The Turks were not known in Afia till the beginning 
of the thirteenth century ; at which time the Tartars, pf 
•whom they were a tribe, made frequent excurfions .ifpQU 
the territories of the eaftern empire» as the Goths. had foi> 
merly done in the weftern provinces.. It was in X5Q0 th^t 
Ottoman was declared fultan by his nation, who, livi^ 
till then upon plunder, or XeUing their fereice to fpme Ai^ 
«tic pirince, had not yet thought of formixitg an. independ- 
ent efnpire. Ottoman became the chief among thefe.h^* 
barians, as a favage diilinsui^ed by his bravery becomes 4 
cUef among, his equals; lor the TurJcs^t that time were 
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only a horde fixed io the ne]ght>ourhood of a people wh^ 
vrere half civilized. 

Under this prince and hîs fucceifors, the Ottoman power 
was daily making frefh "progrtfs ; nothing rcfidcJ it. Princes 
brought up in the midit of caoips, and born captains, ar- 
mies accuftomed to vîélory by continual wars, and better 
diTciplincd than thofe of the chriûians, repaired the def<;cls 
0Î a bad government. 

Conftaqtinoplcy taken by Mohammed in 14c 3» became 
tbe capital of their empire $ and the princes of £uro]>e9 
plunged in ignorance and barbarifrn» could .only have op- 
pofed an incfieâual dike to this overflowing torrent, if the 
Bt^ fuceeflbra of Mohammed, at the head of a nation wMca 
fiill preferved tlie fiiannert, the genius, and the difcipUnc, 
of its founders, had not been obliged to interrupt their ex- 
peditions in Poland, in Hungary, or upon the domains of 
the republic of Venice, in order to go fometimcs into Alia, 
fometimes into Africa, eitlier againd rebelUous fubjed^s or 
turbulent neighbours. Their fortune began to fall off as fi)on 
as their forced were divided. Succeffes lefs rapid and lefu 
hnlliant occafîoned their armies to lofe that confidence 
which was the foul of their exploits. The reft of the em- 
pire, crufhed under the mod: rigorous defpotifm^ had not 
attained to any degree of fpkndour. It had acquired no 
real ftrength from conquers, becaufe it had not known 
how to take advantage of them by prudent regulations. 
Dâdroyîng in order to prefervc, the conquerors had acquir* 
cd nothing. They reigned only over provinces laid watte, 
and over the wrecks of the powers whom they liad ruined. 

While a deceitful profpcrity was preparing the fall of 
the Ottoman empire, a contrary revolution was taking 
.place in Chriilendom. The minds of men were beginning 
.to be enlightened. Principles lefs extravagant were intro- 
ducing themfclves into Poland. Feudal government, the 
fertile fource of fo many calamities, and which had laded 
for fo long a time, gave way in feveral dates to a more re- 
gular form of government. In other dates it was gradually 
altered* either by laws or by new cudoms, wiUi which 
fome fortunate circumdanccs obUged it to comply. At 
length. a power vras formed in the neighbourhood of the 
Turks capable of redding th^m ; I me;an the acceflion of 
Ferdinand to the throne of Hungary. This prince, raafter 
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of the po^êifiong of the hoofe of Auftrîa îa Gcmai^, wm 
bcfides certain, from hîs imperial crowni of powerfiu fuo- 
cours againft the common enemy. 

A mrikary government tends to defpotSfm ; and rectpro» 
cally in every de fpotic government» the mih'tary man diC-, 
pofes fooner or iater of the fovereîgn authority. The 
.pnnce» freed from aU kind of law which 'miglit -reftiaîn 
his power» doth not fall of abufing It» and foon commandi 
over none but flaves» who take no^kind of concern about 
his fate. He who opprefles ^ods no defender» becaufe he 
deferves tionci His grandeur is without feundatioo. H4i 
>^WQ fears are mwakened from the fame motives by which 
he hath excited terror in others. The ufe he n>ak«s of the 
militia againft his fubjeéb» teaches this very militia what 
they can do againft himfi^. They try their ftrcn^h» th^ 
mutiny, and thej eevolt. The want of power ia the prince 
makes them intolent. 'They acquire a (pirit of fedittoni 
and it is then that they decide of tiie fate of their mafter 
;«nd of his mimfters. 

Soliman» înformçd by the internal -comniotioRS which 
had agitated the empire under the reigpis of Bajazet II and 
Selim il» of the dangers which threateçted himfelf and his , 
fucceffors» thought that he could adopt no better exp^ 
dient than-tp eoa^ a law which deprived the princes of hii 
hottfie both of the command of the armies and of the go- 
iTcmmeikt pf the psovinces. It was by burying in the oh- 
fcure idienefs of a ieraglio thofe to whom their bfrth we 
any pretenfions to the empire» that he .flattered himfelf he 
(ho:\4d remove from the janizaries every pretence of fed?» 
tioD ; but 'he was deceived. This bad pt^icy fenred ooly 
: to increafe the mifchief of an evil that was perhaps ftiS 
greater. His fuecefibrs» corrupted by an effeminate eda- 
cation» bore without authority the -fword which bad found- 
ed and Had extended ^e empire. Ignorant princes, who 
had frequented npne but women» and^conver^d with none 
'but egnuchs» were invefted with an unlimited authonty» 
the moft unparalleled abufe of which completed the hatred 
and mifery of. their fubjeôs, and plunged them ia an ah- 
iolnte dependence oh the janizaries» become more a^" 
ricious and more untraâable than ever. If fometimes, by 
chance» a foverjçîffh was raifed t» the tbrone» who was 
•Wthy of occupying it» hé was driven fcom it by minifte^^ 
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^liemie» of a mafter wbo was Me to reftraîn and examine 
^heîr poweri and penetrate into their condu^. 

Tkough the rrand lî^nior poflefTes vad domaîns» though 
the fituation of nis empire ought to intereft him in the dtf. 
putet of the chriftian princes» he hath fcarce any influence. 
10 the gei\efàl fyftem of Europe. This is the cneâ of the 
ignorance prevailing among the miniftry of the Porte, of 
their prejudices, of the nnvariableners of their principles^ 
ofdie other vices which flow from defpotifm, and which 
wiu perpetuate their bad policy ; for tvrants dres^d^nothing 
fS oHieh as novelty. They imagine that all is right ; and 
in huSt nothing advances more rapidly towards perfeâioa 
than defpoti(fQ. The beft princes leave always a great deal 
of good to be âont by their fucceflbrs, while the fird def- 
pot fcarce ever leaves any evil for a fécond to do. Befides» 
how Ihould a grand fignior, funk in the voIuptuoufn«fs of 
a fciaglto, fufpedl that the adminiflratîon of his dominions 
is dcteftable } How is it pollible he (hould not admire the 
wonderful exaélnefs of the fprings, the prodigious harmonj 
of the principles, and of the means which all conaur to pro* 
duce that fingle and fuper-excellent end, his mod unlimitrd 
povirer, and' the mdft profound fervitude of his fubîeâr i 
None of 'them are warned by the fate of fo many ol tht >; 
pfedeceffors, who have been either ftabbed or ftrangled. 

The fultans have never chaneed their principles. Th- 
fduntar, at Condantinople, is ftill the interpreter of the 
koran. Though the grand fignior may not be feen com- 
ing in and ^oing out of the feragUo, like the tyrant o' 
Morocco, with a bloody head in his hand, yet a numeroi* • 
cohort of fateffittes is engaged to execute thefe horrM 
murders. The people fometimcs maHacred by their rulei , 
at other times afiBifiinate the executioner in their turn ; 
but, fatisfie'd with this temporary vengeance, they thin*^ 
not of providing for their future ^sifety, or for the happi- 
neCi of their poiterity. Eadem nations will not be at tho 
trouble of guarding the public fafety by laws, which it is a 
laborious taflc to form, to fettle, and to preferve. If their 
tyrants cairr their oppreffions or cruelties too far,^ the hea^l ' 
of the vtzir is demanded, that of the defjpot is ÛriAén ofi*, 
and thus public tranquillity is reftored. TH;S remon{trance« 
which ftiouU be the privilege of the whole èatiôn, is only 
that of the janizaries. Even the mail powerful îiijtii m the' 
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kingdom have not the leaft idea of .the right of nations» 
As perfonal fafety in Turkey belongs only to people of 
a mean and abjeél condition, the chief families pride thera- 
fclvcs in the very danger they are expofed to from the go- ' 
vernment.. A bafhaw w^U tell you, that aman of his.rartk 
is not dcftinedy like an obfcure perfon, to fitiifh hi» days 
quietly in his bed. One itiay frequently Set widows, 
whofe hufbands have betn juft ftrangled, exulting thatthfy 
have been dcilroyed in a manner fuitable to their rank« 

It is to this pitch of extravaganee that men are led, when 
tyranny is confccratcd by religious ideas, which fconer or 
later it muft be. When men ceafc to take pride in their 
chains in the eyes of the deity, they look upon them with 
contempt, and foon proceed to break them. Iftbeapo- 
thcofis of the tyrants of Rome had not been a farce, Ti- 
berius would not have been ftifled, nor would the murder» 
committed by Nero have been avenged. Ûppreffioû, au- 
thorifed by heaven, infpircs fuch a contempt for life, that 
it induces the (lave to take pride evert in his abjeâ ftate. He 
is vain of becoming in the eyes of his matter a being of fuf- 
ficicnt importance, that he (hould not difdain to put him to 
tleath. What difference is there between man andean? 
A Roman will kill himfelf for fear of owing his life to his 
^qnal ; and the muffulman will glory in -the fentcnce of 
death pronounced againfl him by his maftcr. Imagina- 
tion, which can meafure the diflance of the earth fromibc 
firmament, cannot comprehend this* But what is ftfllcaore 
furprifing is, that the affaffination of a defpot, fo profound- 
ly revered, far from exciting horror, doth not make the 
leaft impreffion. The man who would have joyfully offer- 
ed him his own head a few minutes before, beholds without 
emotion his mafter ftriken off by the fcimitar. ; His indif- 
ference feems to fay, that, whether the tyrtint be dead or 
.alive, he cannot fail of the honour of being ftrangled under 
his fucceffor. 

The Ruffians and the Danes do not entertain the fame 
prejudices, though fiibjeft to a power equally arbitrary; 
becaufe thefe tvs^o nations have the advantage of a wore 
tolerable ad miniil ration, and of fome wTictcn laws Tliey 
can venture tD think, or even to fay, that. their govern- 
jTîent is limited ; but have never been able to pcrfuade any 
enlightened man of the truth of their aiTcrtion. Wlwl* the 
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ibvereign makes and ^nnuk the lawt, extends or rcdralnc 
them, and permits- or fofpends the execution of tliem at 
pleaiurc; while his pafiions are the only rule of his coa« 
duâ ; while he is the cmly, the central being to whon every^ 
thing teiids ; while nothing is either juft or iinju^l but what 
he makes fo ; while bis caprice is the law, and his favour 
the ftaodard^f public efteem ; if this be not defpotifm» 
wh:it other kind of government can it poflibly 'be ? 

In fnch a ftate of degradation, what are men ? £ii (lived 
a<s they are» they can (carce venture to look up to heaven. 
They are infenôble of their chains, as well as of the fhan^e 
that attends them* The powers of^their minds, extinguifh- 
ed in the bonds of flavery, liave not fuiHcient energy to 
difcover the rights inleparable from their exldence. It 
may be a matter of doubt whether thefe (laves be not as 
culpable as^heir tyrants, and whether the fpirit of liberty 
may not have greater reafon to complain of the arrogance of 
thofe who invade her right*, than of the weaknefs of thofe 
who* know not how to defend them. 

It hath, however, been frequently affcrted, that the mod 
happy form of government would bs that of a juft and e:i« 
lightened defpotic prince. The abfurdity of this is evi- 
dent \ for it might eafily happen that the will of this- abfo- 
Lite monarch might be in direéi oppoiition to the will of 
his fubjeâs; In that cafe, notwithlUnding all hisjtifticc 
and all bis abilitie?^ he would dcferve cenCure to deprive 
them of their rights, even (hough it were for their own b::- 
nefit. No man whatever is intitled to treat his fellow- 
creatures like fo many "beads. Bcalls may be forced to 
exchange^a bad padure for a better ; but to ufe fuch com^ 
palfion with men» would be an a6t cf tyranny. If they 
fhould fay that ihey are very well where they are, or even 
if they fliould agree in allowing that their Glu:ition is a bad 
one, but that tl^V chpofe to it ay in it, we may endeavour 
to enlighten them, to undeceive therr, and to bring them 
to juder notions by the means of perluaiiop, but never by 
thofe of compulûon. > The bed , of princes, who fhouid 
even have done good againd the general coofcnc of his 
people, would be culpable, if it were only becaufe he had 
gone beyond his right. He would be culpable not only 
for tl c time, but even with regard topoderity ; for though 
he il^ight b^-jud and enlightçnec'» yet his fucceifor, without 
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iobcHtinç^ either his abilities . or h» vhtites» w31 certainly 
ioherit his authoritT» of which the nation wiU become thÂ 
ytS&Ok. A firft defpot, juft, Heady» and enUgktened» is a 
greal ealamity^; a facoad defpot» jaft» Heady» and ei^^iteit- 
cd» weald be » ftill greater one ; but a third» wha ïïioold 
iuceeed witb all the& great qiuilkies» would be the moft 
terrible feourge with which a natioD ooiild be affliéked» It 
is poffible to emerge from a (Ute of (knry iato wUch we 
may have been plnnged by violence» but never from that 
inUi. which we have ;bcen led by time and jûftice. If the 
kiihslrgy of the people be the forerunner of the loiii of their 
liberty^ what lethargy can be more mild» more profbundf 
and mc^ perfidioUP» than that which hath lafted during 
three reigns» and>which hath been kept up by aâa ol kind* 
nefs? 

Let not therefore thefe pretended makers of the petMpk 
be aUowed even to do good againil the general confeat. Ltt 
it be confidered» that the cofraition of tbofe ruler» i% tJtwSSf 
the fame as that of the cacique» who being afked, Whedief 
he had any Haves ? anfwered : ^* f^laves ! I know b6t one 
<^ Have in all my diflriét» and that is myfidf.*' 

It is of fo much importance to prevent the edabliihment 
of arbitrary power, and the calamities wrhich are the iaUl' 
ible confequeoces of it» that it is impoffiUefor the de%K)t 
himfelf to rjsmedy thei'e great evils^ Should he have been 
upon the throne for half a century ;. fhoutd his adminiftca- 
tion have been entirely tranquil'; fhould he have bad- the 
mod extenfive knowledge ; and (hould bis zctà for the. hap» 
pinefs of the people not have been^ one moment (lackened ; 
liill nothing would be done. The enfranchifieaftent» of« 
what is the fame thing under another name» the civilian 
tton of an empire» is a long and diiHcult work. - Before a 
nation hath been confirmed, by habit» in a durable attach* 
ment for this new order of things* a prince» either from 
inability» indolence, prejudice» or jcaloufy» from a prédis 
icâion for ancient cullomb» or from a fpirit of tyrannyi 
may annihilate all the good accomplifhed in the courfe rf 
two or three reigns, or may fufi:"er it to be ineifeôuah A» 
monuments therefore attelt, that the civilization of ftates 
have been more the efFeél of circumftances, than of the 
Avifdoqi. of fevercigns, AH nations have changed froDJ 
barbarrfo» io a flute of ciyilization ; and :&ûi|i a civili^^ 
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HMe M baiib«iKte« tU feme tuiibi«r«evai«telHive brovght 
dftèm^to tkiai kvel wkkh' th«]r nt94r perfcâly maîntato. 

We iMf , perliapij be allowed to4oubC« whether att thafe 
eaitfet ««mcor with' Uie effcina wîkiah are at praitat oiakiag 
IdwaAla ttie cMieatkHi ofi Rttffia. ^ ^ 

U tàe ctloaate 'of thla ft^ùlk tary fa^t^iuaible to civtliaac 
tSen athd to p«^tilatkmf which iafoaAaîfiiea thecavfe ari4 
i«t](ètîiiKM the effeA^ thaitif Doth oov ^ coUbefe of 
Uh^ dkiiate reomie the' prefenatioa of tkc large ferrfts^ 
aâdi^onfbqueatiyy miift not - ihimeofe fpaces rcàiaia uain^ 
iiMittàî Aaan exeeffiv» lengih'of wiatcf fa^feMkahfe 
labours- fot tha fpaotf of ima or «ffghl aMntha «if the year» 
iMl not the âàtioot during thia tkBO of iethaigj» éevote 
îdelf t& g^Êoiagfi to wiot,^ to âchartchcry» and la aa* kn^ 
niodef ate ufe of tpkitùu» IkjtKMrt ? Can good manoert bo 
Uèfttdiioed!) Botwithftandtfig the cliaiate ? and is k poffible 
to • cîvîlhite a' barbaroot people witbaHt mannera î 

Doth not thektimem extent of the empive» which em* 
baaeea att hiada of eUaaatet» froait the coldeft to the hottefi^ 
oppoie ft powerful obftaele to the legiflator? Couid one 
iiad the &aie code fak fo many dîfierent region« ; and h not 
the iKoeffity of having feveral eodea the fame thing a« tba 
împ^dihnîty of haring only one i Gaa any mcaa» be con* 
cerred of fahjeâÎDg to one fame rule people who do not 
imdcrftand each oUieri who fpeak feveoteen or eighceen 
diffopetit hinguaget^ and who preferve» froas tiinea immc- 
mopîalk cnftomi and fttperftttiona to which they are mora at- 
tached- thad to their exiftenoe ? 

As authority wediens^ in proportion a» the fubîeéi» are . 
dîââiat from tne centre of domiotony is h poffible to be 
obeyed at a thoafand lâiles diftaace fi^om the foot from 
whencetthe aoflMnanda are ifKied ! Should any body tell me 
thatfhormatter is poffible by the influence of government» 
I4hal]^nly reply by the fpeech of One of theie indiCereet 
dekgalesy who rev^ded what pafied in the minds of all the 
others: ^* God is very high; the eo^ror is at a great 
'* diilance ; and I am mailer here.'' 

As the empire is divided into two elaffea of mefi» thaifc of 
the matters and that of the fiâtes, how eaa fuch oppofite 
tnterefts he concâtated ? Tyrants wiU never freely confent ^ 
to the extin^toft of fervitnde 1 and in* order to bring them 
to thlsy it would be necefibry 10 ruin or to ezter^Hnate 
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them. But fuppoiiDg this obftacit remov»), how is it pof* 
llLIe to raîfe from the degraded date of flavery, to the 
Sentiment and to the dignity of h'berty, people who are fo 
entirely ftringers to it, as to be either helplefs or ferocious, J 
whenever they are releafed from their fetters ? Thefc dif- ] 
fjcuhies will certainly fugged the idea of creating a third 1 
order in the date ; but by ' what nneans is this to be ac- 
complifhed ; and fuppofing the means difcovered^ hovr 
many age» would it require to obtain any feniible effeÂ from^ 
them ? 

In expeâation of the formation of this third clafs of men, 
which might, perhaps, t>e accelerated by coloniiW invited 
from the free countries of Europe, it would be neceflary 
that an entire fecurity fhould be eftablifhed, both with re* 
fpeél to perfons and to property ; and could fuch a fecurity 
be edablifhed in a country where the tribunals are occupied 
by the lords alone ; where thefe fpecies of magi ft rates re« 
ciprocally favour each other, where there can be no 
profccution againft them, or againd their creatures, from 
which either the natives or the foreigners can eicpedl 
that the injunes they have received diould be redrefled ; 
and where venality pronounces the fentence in every kind ' 
of conted ? We fhall aik, whether there can be any civiKza- 
tioD without judice, and whether it be poffible to edablifh 
judice in fuch an empire ? 

The towns are didributed over an immenfe territory. 
There are no roads, and thofe which might be condrué^ed 
would be foon fpoilcd by the climate. Accordingly, de- 
folation is univerfa), when à damp winter puts a dop to 
every communication. Let us travel over all the countries 
of the çBîth, and wherever we diall find no facility of trad- • 
ing from a city to a town^ and from a village to a hamlet, * 
we may pronounce the people to be barbarians ; and we 
ihall only be deceived refpeéling the degree of barbarifm. 
în this ilate of things, the greated happinefs that conld 
happen to a country of an enormous extent would be to be - 
difmembcred by fome great revolution, and to be divided 
into feveral petty fovereignties, contiguous to. each other, 
wliere the order introduced into fome of them would be 
difFufed through the red. If it be very difficult to govern 
properly a large civilized empire, mud it not be more foto 
civiîiïc a* vad and barbarous empire ? 

Toleration, it is trèke, fubdds at Peterd>ur£', and almoft 
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in aa uolîmîted degree. JudaiTm alone is (cxcladed, be- 
.caufe tt hath been thought that its fe^ators were either too 
crafty, or too. deceitful in trade, to expofe to their fnares a 
people who had not -experiences enough to prefervc them- 
lelves from them. This toleration in the capital would be 
a great ftep towards civilization, if in th& red of the em« 
pire the people did not rennaiil immerfcd in the mod grofs 
fuperftitions ; and if thefe fuperflitions were not fomented 
by a numerous clergy, plunged in debauchery and ignorance, 
without being. the lefs revered. How can a Hate be civiHz»- 
ed without the interference of priefts, who are neceflarily ' 
prejudicial^ if not ufeful ? ^ 

The high opinion that, according to the example of the 
Chinefe, the Ruffians have of themfelves, is another obftacle 
to reformation. They truly' confider themfelves as the 
moo: feofible people upon the earth, and are confirmed in 
thb abfurd vanity by thofe among them who have viûted 
the reft of £urope. Thefe travellers bring back, or feign 
to bring back, into their country, the prejudice of their 
own fuperiority, and enrich it only with the vices which 
they have acquired in the divers regions where chance 
hath conduâed them. * Accordingly, a foreign obferver» 
who had gone over the greated part of the empire,, uftd 
to fay, that ^*' the Ruffian was rotten before he had been 
«^^ripe." 

We might extend ourfelves more upon the difficulties 
which nature and cuftoms obiiinately oppofe to the civillza- . 
'tion of Ruffia*^ JLet us examine the means which have 
been contrived to fucceed in ir» 

Catharine hath undoubtedly been very well convinced, - 
that hberty was the only fource of public happinefs : and 
yet, hath (he- really abdicated defpotic authority ? In read- 
ing attentively her inftru^ions to the deputies of the em- 
pire, apparently intruded with the formation of the laws, - 
is any thing mo^re fou/id in them than the defirc of altering . 
denominations, amd of leing. called monarch, indead of 
autocratrix î of calling her people fubje^s, indead of 
ikves Î Will the R^ffi^ns, blind as they are, take the name, - 
inftead of the thing, for any length of time ; and will their ; 
chara^er be elevated, by this farce, to that great degree 
of energy with which it waspropofed to infpire them ? 

A Xov.ereigu, hoMVCver great hi» genius may be, feldom 
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madces alterations of any confequcnce by htmfelf, and ^tt 
inore unfrequcntîy giVct then» any dcjçrcc of ftabîKty. H« 
ilande in need of affidance, and Ruffia can heifer no othtr 
than that of fighting. It» (bldiers are hardy, fbber, înde- 
fatigabfe. . Slavery^ which hath infpîred th^m' with a ccm* 
tempt of Hfe, hath um'ted whh fiipcrftition, which hath- în- 
fpîred them with contempt of death. They arr perfuaded, 
that, whatcTcr crimes tiicy may have committed, thdr foul 
will afcend to heaven from the fieH of battle But mtîîtary 
men, if they defend the proTinces, do not civilise them. 
In vain do we feek for ftatefinen about the perfon* of Ca- 
tharine. Wliat (he hath done of herfclf may be aftom/ho 

;ing ; but who can be fubib'tuted to her, when fkt (hall be 
no more? 

This princefs^ hâth founded houfcs, in wbfch young 

,peopfe o/both- fexes are brought up with the foitiment of 
liberty. This will- undoubtedly produce » different race 
from the prefent. But are thefc eftabliffamen€s foundied 
upon a lolid bafis ? Are they fuftained by themfelves^ or by 
the fuecours wliich are inceflantly foviftied upon ^asi' I If 
jhe prelent reign hatti fccn the origin of them> will ftot the 

' iucceeding reign fee them annihilated ? Are they very 
aereeable to the great, who perceive the deftrnationof theift Î 
Will not the climate, which difpofee of every thing,, pre- 
vail at length over good principles ? Will corruption foaire 
ihoiis yo«ng peopfe who are loft in the immenfity of the 
empire, and vv^o are afiâiled on aU (idea by bad i»oim? \ 
There are a great number of academies ef aU-kltdsid 
the capital ; and if thefe be filled by foreignfers, wHInot thefe 
eiiablifhments be ufelefe and ruinous^ in a country where 
the learned are not underitood, and- where there is no &^ 

' ploy n[ient for artiô« I In order that taknt» and knowk(%e 
might thrive, it would be necef&rvy that, being offsprings' 
of the M, they (hould be the effe^H of a fuperabufidanc 
pèpulatœm When w'ûl this populati^)» arrive to the pro- 
per degree of increafe, in account ry where tfee flaipe, to cx»- 

' Ible bimfelffor the wretchednefs of his condition^ may io^ 
deed produce as many children as he can» But wiB care very 

, little about preferving them? 

All thofe who are admitted and brou^t up in f^e bol^ 
pital recently eftablifhed for foundlingi^, are forever emaoei- 
patcd fi-oxç. .flavery • Their defcendant» will not (bbmis to 
tbe yoke again ;. afid as in Spain there are old or bcw 
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cMft'iam^ f(» w R»flia there wS be old and new freemen. 
Bitt the effeâ of this ûinovattoo can only be proportioned 
to its cootinua&ce : andean we reckon upon the dnraiios of 
amy eftabli0iment| in a country where the fucceffion to the 
empire 13 not yet niTtolably confinnedy and where the in- 
conftancy which is nature to an enilxved people brings ot» 
ftequent and- Aiddcn revolutions I If the authors of thefc 
GOfifpiracies do not form a bodyt at in Turkey, if they be 
» fei of inAilated indiWduak» they are foo» aflembled to* 
gjcther, by a fecret ferment and by a common hatred. 

During the laft war, a fund vnm created for the ufe oi 
aU the members of the empn-e» even of fliwet* . By this idea 
.of found anddeep policy» the government acquired a capitaU 
of which ii (lofKi fn great need ; and it iheltered» as much 
as poffll>le» the Tafi*ab û-om the vexations of their tyrants* ■ 
It is iu the nature of things» thai the confidence with which 
this paper money hâta l^een received (hould change» and ^ 
be anuulled» It doth not. belong, to a^defpotto obtain • 
credit ;.and if feme Angular events liave pr4)cured it to him» 
\t is a necefiary con&quence thK. fucccediog event» will i 
fajm lofe it. 

Such, are the difficulties which have appeared to us to 
cooflteraâ the- civilization of the Ruffian- crapire. . If Ca« 
tharine II. (hould fuccçed in furmouoting then^ we ihaU 
have made tlie moll magnifieieat eulogium of her courage 
and hcF genius \ and* perhaps' the béft apology» if (he âiould' ' 
«■En fad iu< thift great dtmgnv - 

Swedea is ûtuated between Ruffia and Denmark; Let 
, ua examine the- hiftorv'of'itscoinftit«u^ion9.andjeDdeatour».if 
ppffible» to find out toe nati^re of it; - 

Nations that, ave^ poor avealmoft neccffîrnly v^rarlike \ be- 
caufe their poverty^ the burtheuF of ' which they conftantly 
fèei^ infpires them^ Sooner or latter with a defire of freeing 
. thetnfelves-frorotit; and tliis defire» in procel» of time» beii 
comes the g^n^ral fpirit of themition». and the fpring of 
tke^-governmcfit. . 

It^only . peqiiires .a fucceffibn of fbvereignsv fortunate ' in* 
war* tO'cban^e fuddenly the government of fuch- a country, 
from the &ate of a mild monarchy» to that of the nvofl! ab« 
fplute .4^iP0^tf*B* 'I'^he nHooarch» proud of his. rrîuiÀph» 
thinks he will hé Tufferèd to do whatever hecboofes» begins 
taackmpwledfficnolawbuthia- wiU; and his foldiers; whom 
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he Uath led fo often ' to vîftory, ready *^ to* ferve him in all 
things, and againil all men, become, bv their attachment to 
the prince, the terror of their fellow-citizens. ' The people, 
OÛ the other hand, dare not refufe the chains, -vi'hen offered 
to them by him, who, to the authority of his rank, joins 
that which he holds from their admiration and gratitude. 

The yoke impofed by a monarch who has conquered 
the enemies of the (late is certainly 'î.burthenfomc ; but the' 
fubjed^s dare not ihake it off. It even grows heavier under 
fucceiFors, who have not the fame claim to the indulgence 
of the people. Whenever any confiderable reverfc of for* 
tune takes place, the defpot will be left to their mercy. 
Then the people, irritated by their long fufferings, feldonn 
fail to avail themfcîvcs of the opportunity of recovering jheir 
rights. Butas they have neither views nor plans, they 
quickly pa& from ilavery to anarchy. In the mirdft of this 
general confufion, one exclamation only is heard, and that- 
is, liberty. But, as they know not how to fecure to 
themfelves this ineftimable benefit, the nation becomes im- 
mediately' divided into various faéiions, which are guided 
by different interefts. 

. If there be one among thefe faélions that defpairs of pre- 
vailing over the others, that fadion feparates itlelf from the- 
reft, nnmindfulof the general good ; and being more anxi* 
ous to prejudice its rivals than to ferve its coimtly^ it fides 
with the fovereign. From that moment there are but two 
parties in the flate, diflinguifhed by two different names,: 
which, whatever they be, never mean any thing more than 
royalifis and antiroyalifls. This is the period €>f great com- * 
notions and confpiracies.* 

The neighbouring powers then aél the fame part they 
have ever aded at all times, and in all countries, upon fimi- 
lar occafions. ^hcy foment jealonfies between the people 
and their prince ; they fugged to^the fubjedls every poffible 
method of debafing, degrading, 'aiid annihilating, the fo- 
vereign ty ; they corrupt even thofe who are nearefl :thc- 
throne ; they occafion fome form of adminiflration to be 
adopter^^ prejudicial both to the whole body of the nation,.' 
which' it impfoveriihes under pretence of èxerting-ttfelf for- 
their liberty i^ and ittjuridusto the fovereign, whofe preixiJga- 
tive it reduces to riothing. 

'The monarch thea meets- with ai maisy authomtits op^ 
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pofed to his, as thci% are ranks în the (latr. His will 19 
then nothing without their concurrence. AfTcmblies mull 
then be holdeii) propoTals made» and alFaira of the lea(k im- 
port ance debated. Tutors are affîgned to him, as to a 
pupil in his non- age ; and thofe tutors are perfons whom 
he may always ezpeâ to find illiiitentioned towards him. 

But what is then the ftatc of the nation ? The neigh* 
bouring powers have now, by their influence, thrown every 
thing into confufion ; they have overturned the date, or 
Reduced all the members of it by bribery or intngues. 
There is now but one party in the kingdom, and that is the 
patty which efpoufes the intereft of the foreign powers. 
The members of the faûions are all diflemblers. Attach- 
ment to the king is sn hypocrify, and averfion for mon« 
archy another. They are two different maiks to conceal 
ambtti!>n and avarice. The whole nation is now entirely 
compofed oLinfamous and venal men* 

It is not difficult to conceive 'what muft happen after 
this. The foreign powers'that had corrupted the nation 
* - mufl be deceived in their expeébtions. I'hey did not per* 
ccive that they carried matters too far; that, perhaps, they 
aâed a part quite contrary to that which a deeper policy 
would have fuggefted ; that they were deftroying tlie 
^wierof the nation, while they meant only to retrain that- 
of tîie fovereigh, which might one day «exert itfelf with all 
its force, and meet with no refinance capable of checking 
it ; and that this unexpeé^ed effeét might be brought about 
in an inilant, and> by one man. 

That inilant is come ; that man hath appeared ; and all* 
thefe bafe creatures of adverfe powers have ^roftrated thenv- : 
felves before him. He told thefe meri, who thought them- 
feWes all powerful, that they were nothing» He told themy li 
am your mafter ; and tb^y declared unaniifetoufly that he was« 
He told them, thefe are the condittonë to which I would 
have you fubmit ; and they anfWcred," we c^reé to them» 
S( afce one diiTenting voice was heard among them. It is 
impofixble for any man to know what will be the- eonfe* 
que Ace of this revolution. If -the kh)g will a^il htmfelf of . 
thefe circumilances, Sweden will never have been governed 
by a more abfolute monarch.' -If he be prudent y if fje un* 
derda^d that an unlimited fovereign ' can have no fubjejôs» 
bécaoTether-cao have fio péribas uadt& him poiïeiTed. of 
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prDDerty ; and that autbonty can only b« ex^rt«d over 
thote who haTc fome kind of prcmcvty ; the natloa may* 
pcrhapiy recover iu ori^'nal chamaer. Whatever may be 
ius defignt or his inchnations, Sweden cannot poifibly be 
more nnhappy than (he wa8\beforc» 

Poland, which has none ))uç flaves wkhiiiy and there- 
fore deferves to meet with none but oppref&>ra withouty ftill 
prefer vcB» however» the fltadow and the naoie of liberty.. 
This kingdom is» at prefentf no better tbeo a^ the Euro-^- 
peao Bates were ten centuries agOr fûbjf £t to a powerfuT* 
ariAocracy» whkh eleda a king^'ia order to make him fub- 
fcrvient to its will» Each nobfoman, by virtue of his feud^- 
tenure» which he preferves with hi» fwordi as his anceftors^ 
acquired it, holds a perfonai- and her^ditarr authority over 
his vaffals» The feudal government prevails there ia all th« , 
force of its primitive inCbtutioa*-. It is atf empire coidtM)fed~ 
of as many nates as there art Uods» All the la«^san& fettled. 
thttti andi^ refbhitioaa taken« not by the nujofity, but*^ 
by the unanimity of the fuffrages. Upoa faUe notions of 
sight and perfedion,. it has beeA (bppoled thata law waa.^'* 
oây juft when it was adopted by unaoinnousxonfeBt ; be--- 
caufe it haa undoubtedly been thought» thai what waa- 
right would both be perceived and put in pra^ioe by all ; 
two' thii^ that are impoffible ia a natiooid aflembly* £ut 
caia we even afcribe fuck pure intentiom to afet of tyrant» î / 
For this conftitution» which boafta the title of a repubâic»-. 
and profanes it» is only aleag^ie of petty tyraato ag^aft. the 
people* In this country» every one haa the. power to r«- 
ftraiAf and no one the povwr to ad* Here the will of each'^ 
iQ4ividual naay be in oppofiuon- to the gtsnaral one ; avid 
Hei^ only a fool» a wid^d* man» aad a< madaa a u y ia fuse tb^.- 
prevail over a whole nation. 

Ia tbi» Cbate of anarchy» th«i;e is a ^rpetual ftrugglé be»- 
tween the fifrtat and the monarch. The formea tormeot* 
the chief of the eftate by tteir avi^ty». their ambitioiH a<idi 
tkeir miftruft $ they irritau him agaiaft liberty» aivd compel^' 
him to have rfcourfeto intrigjue. . The p/ince, on.hiapait» 
divides in order to command» feduces in order tckdefemk. 
htmfeli^ and.oppofes artifice tp artifice in carder to maintain 
himfjëlf. The faâionsjsire in£iai»fid>jdifGord.t1irQwa every - 
thiâg- iinto< coofuiion> and the piovincesai^ delivej-edup to<- 
fire» .^0- fword^ an^^ to devaft^^ofu J^ th^ confederacy 
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ftnyuld prerail, he wYio ftioald have gOTerned the natfotf î» 
expelled Irdm the thronr, or redact to the moft îgnbmî- 
tiîcus dependence. It It fhould be fubdued, the foveretgti 
reigBS only overcarcafesé Whatever may happen, the fate 
of the makkude experrefices no fort anate revolution. Such 
of theJe nnharj^py people wlio have efcaped from fanune and 
carnage continue to bear the chains with which they were 
cteflied. 

If we go over tliefe' vaft regions, what flndl we fee in 
them ? The regal dignity, with the title of a republic ; 
the pomp of the throne, v^ch the inability of infuring obe- 
dience ; the extravagant love of independence, with all the 
neannefa of (lavery ; liberty, with cupidity ; laws, with 
anarchy ; the moft exccffive luxury, with the greateft indi* 
gencc ; a fertile foil, with lalbw lands ; a tafte for afi the 
arts, without any one of them. Such are the enormout 
contrail» Pdttnd will exhibfr. 

It wiQ be found expofed to every danger; The wcalceft 
of Ita enemies mtfy diter wkh> impunity, and withowf pre* 
caution, upon its territory, levy contributions, deftroy the 
t^wns, ravage tile country placesf and mafikcre or carrv off 
the inhafoitantSk Defticute ot troops, of fonreiies, of aatiliery, 
of amqsunition, of nvoney, of general*, and totally ignorant 
of military principles, what defence could it think of mak« 
iag ? With a fufficient population, with fnfficient geoina 
and reibvirces to- appear of tome confequence, Poland is be» 
come the opprobriam and the fport of nations* 

If turbulent and- enterprifing neighbours had not' yet 
invaded its pofleffiont ; if they had been Satisfied with lay^ 
2 Agit wafte^ with dilating to it, and with fi^iving it kingt ; 
ir ifr bcciaufe chey were cenrinually miftruftful of each otheri 
but psrticukr circnmftances- have united them. It was re^ 
ferved for our èàj% to fee this ftate torn in pieces by three 
powerful rivals» vÂio have appropriated to themfelves thofe 
provinces that were moft fuitable to thein, while no power 
oilSjdxçfpc' hath exerted itfdf to prevent this invafion» It 
irin: the m«dft of the feeurky of peace, whhout rightt, 
withont pretenfions, without grievances, and without a 
fhad^nr of juftieè, that the revolution hath been aecomplilh- 
ed bv the tenible principle of force, whtéK is^ unfortunate, 
ly, tne be^ argument of kings* How gteAt Poniatowft» 
would Ifium appcaf«<^ ifr taht a he iW the ^«pÀratkes J^ 
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this dinHon» he had prefented hitnfelf in the midft of the 
diet, and there abdicating the marks of his dignity» had < 
proudly faid to his nobles affembled, — " It is your choice 
" that hath raifed me to the throne. If you repent of it, - 
*« I Tcfign the royal dignity. The crown which you have 
<• placed upon my head, let it devolve to any one whom 
«« you (hall think more worthy of it than me : name him, 
<* and I will withdraw. But if you pcrfift in your former; 
*< oaths, let us fight together to fave our country, or let 
" us pcrifh along with it." I appeal to the dividing • 
powers, whether fo generous a H* p would not have faved . 
Poland from ruin, and its prince from the difgrace of hav- 
ing been its laft fovereign. But fate hath determined the 
matter otherwife. May this crime of ambition turn out 
to the advantage of mankind ; and by prudently recurring- 
to the found prlhciples of good policy, may the ufurpers 
break the chains of the moTl laborious part of their xhq^, 
fubjeéls! Thefe people, become Icfs unhappy, will be 
more intelligent, more a£live, more affedionate, and more . 
faithful. 

In a monarchy, the forces and wills of every individual - 
are at the difpofal of one fingle man ; in the government 
of Germany, each feparate ftate conftitutes a body. This is, . 
perhaps, the nation that refembles moll what it formerly 
was. The ancient Germans, divided into colonies by im- - 
raenfe foreft8,had no occsfion iox a very refined legi/lation. . 
But in proportion as. their defccndants have multiplied and . 
come nearer each other, art has kept up in this . country 
what nature had eftablifhed, — the feparation of the people, 
and their political union. The finaU dates that compofe 
this confederate republic preferve the charaûer of the firft : 
families. Each particular government is not always par- • 
ental, or the rulers pf the nations are- not always naild and : 
humane. But ftill reafon and liberty, which unite the i 
chiefs to each otlieri foften the feverity of their <lifpofitions"< 
aad the rigour of their authority : a prince in Germany . 
caiinot be a tyrant with the . fame . f«cumy as in large, 
monarchic^. 

The Germans, who are rather wariors than a warlike • 
people, becaufe they are rather proficients, in the art of . 
war than addiàed to it from inclination, have been con- • 
q^iered but once j ,agd it was Charleajagtic who conquerçdi,,^ 
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but could not reduce them to fubjeélîon. They obeyed 
the man, who, by talents fupcrior to the age he Hved in, 
had fubdued and enlightened its barbarifm ; but they (hook 
cfF the yoke of his fucceflbrs. They prefer vcd, however, 
the title of emperor to their chief ; but it was merely a 
name, fince» in faé^, th« power refided, almoft entirely ia 
the barons who poflcffed thç lands. The people, who \\\ 
all countries- have unfortunately always been endavcd, fpoîî- 
cd, and kept in a (late of mifery and ignorance, each the 
cffeél of the other, reaped no advantage from the Ic- 
giilation. This /ub verted that focial equality which does 
not tend to redu'ëe all condicfons and eftates to the fame de- 
gree, but to a more general diifiiiion of property ; and 
upon its ruins was formed the feudal government, the cha- 
raôcrcftîc of which is anarchy. Evety nobleman lived in 
a total independence, and each people under the mod ab- 
folute tyranny. This was the unavoidable confcquencc of 
a government where the crown was cledivc. In thofc 
ftates where it was hereditary, the people had at leaft a 
bulwark and a permanent refuge againft oppreflEon: The 
regal authority could not extend itfelf, without alleviating 
for fome time thef" fate of the vafials, by dlminilhing the 
power of the nobles. 

But in Germany, where the nobles took advantage of 
each interregnum to invade and to reftrain • the rights of 
the iroperiaT power, the government could not but dc-' 
generate. . Superior force decided every difpute between ' 
thofc who could appeal to the fword. Countries and 
people were only the caufes or the objeéls of war between • 
the proprietors. Crimes were the lupport of injuftice. 
Rapine, murder, and conflagrations, not only became fre- 
quent, but even lawful." Superftition, whicn had confe- 
crated tyranny, was compelled to reftrain it. The church, 
which afforded'' an afylum to banditti of every kind, efta- ' 
blifhed a truce between them. The piotedion of faints 
was implored to efcape the fury of the nobles. The aflies 
of the dead were only fufficîent to awe the ferocioufnefs of 
thefe people ; fo alarming are the terrors of the. grave, even 
to men of 'cruel and favage'difpofitions. 

When the minas of men, kept in conftant alarm, were 
difpofed to tranquillity through fear, policy, which avails 
itfclf equally of reafon and the paflions, of ignorance and 
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Vjnderfttnding» to n:de orer^ «ankind^ Attempted ixx rcfcnsa 
the govemment On the one Jiand» ieveral mhabitaott in 
the count^riea were enfr&nchiied i and on the Dtiier».^;cz« 
rmptlons were granted ja favour of the ciiiet* A ^launbar 
of men In all parta were xof,^ free. The etoperors^ (wiiOiy 
to fecure their eleâlon even among ignorant and ferocloot 
princes, were obliged to difcover (bme abilitsea and fome 
▼Irtues» prepared Vic waj for the improvement of the le» 
giflation. 

Maximilian. improved the meant of happiiiert which tinte 
and particular events had concurred to prodiioic in his^ag^» 
He put an end to the anarchy of the great* In Frtm^ 
andopain, they hadj>een made fubje£i to regal authority, i 
inr Germany, the emperori made them fubmit to the aatbo» 
rity of the laws. For the (ake of the public tranqaiUity, 
every prince is amenable to juftice. It is true, that thefe lawt 
eftablifhed among pnncest who may ,be coniideried as lions» 
iù not fave the people, who nuy be compared to lambs : 
they ave iUlt^ at the mercy of their rulers» who ave only 
bound one towards another» But as public tran^ilHty 
cannot be violated» nor war commenced, without the prmce 
who is the caufe of it being fobjefk to I^th^ penalties of a 
tribunal that is always open, and fupported by all the 
forces of the empire,, the people are leis expofed to thofe 
faddeo irruptions, and unforefeen hoftilities, which, threat- 
eiHAg the property of the fovereigns, continually endan^ei^ 
cdthe lives and fafety of the/ubjeébiu 

Why (hould not Europe be one day entirely fubjeâ ta 
the fame form of government I Why ihould there not be 
the ban of £urope, as there is the ban of the empire ? < 
Why (hould not the princes compofing fuch a tribunal, the 
authority of which fhould.be consented to by all, and main* 
tained una^imouilT againil any one refractory member» 
realife the beautiful viuonary fy ftem of the Abbé St. Pierre î 
Wliy (hould not the complaints of the fubjeâs be carried 
to this tribunal, as well as the complaints of one foverek^n 
againil another î Thea would wiidom reign upon the 
earth. 

While this perpetual peace, which hatjb been Co long 
wi(hed for^ and. which is ilill at fuch adiftance, is expeâed, 
war, which formerly efts^li(hed right, is now fufajea to 
conditions that moderate» its fury. The /claims o£ huma^ 
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wàf aie hevd ttt» bt ûat mnèk of oftmage» Tirai Europe iê 
Mdctecd|lo G<niuui]f for the inprofemctit oftbekgiflatiofi 
iaallftates^ r^gtlamy «nd forait even in the revenge of 
milîont; a certain eqnitj evev in tke abafe of power | tto» 
deration kl the midtt of viâoiy) a ehcck to the anibhiott 
of dl potentate»; to a wotd» fintfli obftack» to war, and 
uefli cttCoora^etnents to peace* 

This happy conftkution of the German empwe bai un-* 
proved irith Uie progtefr of reafon ever fince the reîgn of 
MazimiUan. Neveruitilefs» the Gennant themfelveft codW' 
plaio, that» ahbotigh they form a national body, dtftinffiitih-* 
ed \3f. the fiune name» fpeaking the Onne langnagtf uving 
under the fiuaechief» enfoyiagthe fiimc privilcget, aadeon* 



neâed by the finne intereftt, vet their emphre ha» not the 
advaalffge of that tran^uffity, tnat power tLoà coaiideratioO| 
which it ouflht to have* * 

The caofes of this miifoitiioe are ofaviov»« The firft it 
the obficttrtty of the kwt» I'lw writbtfi upon thtimfuà* 
Ikwm of Geraumy are numberiefi i ana thert are but few 
Gcratiana who are verfed in the ooaftitution of their coua» 
try* AU the omnfaera of the empire now fend their repre- 
fentatlves to the national afTembly» whereat they formerly 
fat there themfidves. The military tum^ which h become 
UMverraly haa predodcd all application to bufine(i> fop-' 
prcfled every generous {entiaeot of patriotjfm» and all at-* 
tachoieat to mcMV-cittaens* There is not one of the princei * 
who has not fettled his court too magatficiently for his in^ * 
come» and who does not authorife the moft âagrant op- 
prcffionsto iiipport this ridiculous pomp. In ihort, nothing - 
contributes to the decay of the empire fo much as the too 
ritenfive dominion of fome of its princes. The fovereignsy 
becoi^e too powerful» ieparate tneir private intereft from 
the general g^od* This reciprocal difuaioo among the 
ftates, is the reafon that» in dangers which are common to 
a&» each psovince is left to itfelr. It is obliged to fi^hmit 
to that prince» whoever he may be» wliofe pbfvrer is iu- 
perior i and thus the Germanic conAitutioft degenerates 
nifenfibly into flavery or tyranny. 

Great Britain was but little known before the Romans 
bad carried their :arm8 there. After thefe proud conquer*' 
ors had for^iken it» as well as the other provinces diftant 
ifrepi their dominion» in order to defend the centre' of their 
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empire againil the barbarians, k became the prey of the 
inhabitant» of the Baltic fea. The natives of the country 
were maiTacred ; and upon their remains feveral fovereign- 
ties were founded, which were in time united into onCr 
The principles by which tiie Anglo Saxons were guided 
have never been handed. down to us f but we know, that, 
like all the northern nations, they had a king and a body 
of nobility. 

William fubducd the fonthern part of the ifland, which 
even at that time was -called England, and eilablifhcd a- 
feudal government in ûy but very different from that which 
was feen in the reft of Europe. Ift other parts, govern- 
ment was nothing but a labyrinth without an iffiie, a per* 
petual anarchy, and-the right of the ftrongcft* This ter- 
rible conqueror efiabUfhed it upon a more refpe^able^ ar 
more regular, and a more permanent footing, referving 19 
himfelf exélufively the right of hundng and of war, the 
power of levying taxes, the advantage of having a conrt 
of juflicc^ where civil or criminal caufes of all the order» 
of the Aate were ultimately adjudged by him and by the 
great officers of his crown, whom he appointed or dilmiiT* 
ed at pleafure» 

As long as the tyrant lived, the conquered people, and 
the foreigners whom he had employed to fubdue thent, 
fubmitted to this harfh yoke, as it were, almoft imanimonf- 
ly, and without murmuring openly. Afterwards, both 
the one and the oth«r, being accuilomed to a more mode* 
rate authority, endeavoured to recover iorae of their pri- 
mitive rights. Defpotifm was fo firmly eftabliihed,- as to 
render it impoflible to fubvert it, without the moft com- 
plete unanimity. Accordingly, a league was formed, la 
which all the citizens without diftindtion, either of jfoblc- 
men or of pea fan ts, of inhabitants of towns or of the coûo* 
try/united their refentments and their inttrefts.. This uni* 
vtrfal confederacy fofteoed a little the deftiny of the na- 
tion unde« the reigns of the two firft Henrys ; but it was 
not till during that of John that it truly recovered its li- 
berty. Fortunately this turbulent, cruel, ignorant, and 
difljipated, monarch, was compelled, by force of arms, to 
grant that famous charter, which abolished the moft op* 
preffive of the feudal laws, and fecured to the vafials, re- 
îpc£iîng their îord3, the fame rights as were confirmed t« 
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tb€ lords in rcffard to kings ; which put all perfoos» and 
CTcry Xp«cie8 of propcfty» under the proteélion of peeis 
and of juries, and which» even in favour of the vafTals» di- 
msniihed the oppreffion of flavery. 

• This arrangement fufpcnded for a jfhort time the jea* 
loufy fubfiftinç between the barons and the princes, with, 
out extingui&iiig entirely the fource of it. The w»rs be* 
gan again, and the people availed themfclves of the idea 
•they had given of their ilrength and courage during thcfe 
commotiona, in order to gain admiiiion into parliament 
under Edward I. Their deputies, it is true, had at firft 
no more than the rights of representation in this afTembly ; 
but thj8> fuccefs was the prelude to other advantages, and 
accordingly the commons foon determined the iubfidics, 

• and made part of the legiflation ; they even foon acquired 
the prerogative of impeaching and bringing to judgment 
tbofc miniflers who ha.d abufcd the authority they were in- 
truded withtf 

The nation bad gradually reduced the power of the 
chiefs to what it ought to be, when it became engaged in 
long and obilinate wars agaiuil France, and when the pre- 
tenilons of the houfes of York and Lancaller made all 
£4)gland a fcene of carnage and of defolation. During thefe 
dreadful commotions the din of arms alone was heard. 
The laws were filent, and they did not even recover the 
lead part of their force when the ftorms were appeafcd. 
Tyranny was exerted with fo many atrocious ads, that ci*^ 
tizens of all ranks gave up every idea of general Kberty in 
order to attend only to their perfonal fafety. This cruel 
defpotifm^ laded more than a century. Elizabeth hei-felf, 
' whofe admimdration might, in feveral refpeds, ferve as a 
model, always condué\ed herfelf according to principles 
entirely aVbitrary. 

James I apparently recalled to the minds of the people 
thofe rights which they feemed to have forgotten ; Icfs 
wife than his prcdcce(ri>r8, who had contented themfelves 
with tacitly enjoying unlimited power, and, as it were, 
under the veil of myftery, this prince, deceived by the 
name of monarchy, encourag*;d in his illufion by his court- 
iers and his clergy, openly avowed his prétentions with a 
degree of blind ûmplicityi of which there had becu no ex- 
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ample. The ioébine of paflive ebedleoce, iflîied £roiD the 
throne» and tattgrhit in the churches» diffuficd uoiverfal 

At thÎ8 period» liberty» that idol of elevated nipdty 
which renders them fcrociout in a favage ftate» and haughty 
In a civilized one» h'berty» which had reigned» in the breaftt 
of the Englifli at a time even when they were but im|)cr* 
fefUy acquainted with its advantages» inflamed the minda 
of au men. In the reign of this fîrft of the Stuarts» how- 
ever, it was only a perpétuai ftruegle between the prero- 
gatives of the crown and the privikges of llie ckizens. Op« 
pofition appeared under another a|peâ in the reign of the 
obftinate luccefibr of this weak deipot* Arms became the 
fole arbiter of thefe great concerns» and the nation fhewed» 
that in combating formerly for the .choice of their tyrants^ 
they bad paved the way for deftroying them» punifhiog> 
and expelling» them at another time. 

To put an end to the fpirit of revenge and miftruft» 
which would havç been perpetuated between the king and 
the people as long as the Stuarts had occupied the throne», 
the rlnglifli chofe from a foreign race» a prince who was 
obliged to accept at laft of that focial compadl of which all 
hereditary monarchs affeél to be ignorant. William III 
received the crown on certain conditions» and contented 
himfelf with an authority tftabliflied upon the iame bafîa 
as the rights of the people. Since a parliamentary claim 
Is become the fole foundation of royalty» the conventions 
have not been infringed» 

The government is formed between ab£[4ute monarchyi 
which is tyranny ; democracy» whicb tends to anarchy % 
and ariflocracy» which» flu6luating between one and the 
4>ther» falls into the errors of both. The mixed government 
of the En^llfh» combining the advantages of thefe three 
powers» which mutually obferve» moderate» aflift» and 
check» each other» tends from its very principles to the 
national good. Thefe feveral fprings» by their aâion and 
reaélion» form an equilibrium from which liberty arifes. 
This conftitution» of which there is no inftance among the 
ancients» and which ought to ferve as a model to all peo- 
ple» whofe geographical pofition will admit of it» will laft 
for a long tune» becaufe at its origin» which is ufually the 
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work of commotions» of manners, and pf traikficnt opidofis, 
it becaine the work of reafoQ aad expenence. 

The £rft fortunate iingularity in the confiîtutioo of 
Great Britain» is to have a king. Moft of the repubhcan 
ftates known in hiftory» had formerly annual chiefs* This 
çOBttmial changie of magiftrates proved an inexhaufitble 
fource of intrjglues and confufîon» and kept up a conuj^al 
commotion in the minds of men* By creating oaé very- 
great citizen Eng^nd hath prevented the rifmg up of many* 
By 4iiis ftroke of wifdom tnofe diifcnfions have been pre- 
vented» which ip all popular aflbciations have induced the 
tuin of Ubcrty» and mc real enjoyment of this firft of blefT- 
ings before it had been loft. ' 

The royal authority in England is not only for life» but 
is aUb hereditary. At firft ught» nothingi appears more 
advantageous for a nation tl\an| the right of choofing its 
mafters. An ioexhauflible fource of talents and virtues 
feems to fpring from this briUiant prerogative. This would 
indeed be the cafe» if the crown were neceflarily to devk)lvje 
to the citizen moft worthy to wear it. But this is a chi* 
merical idea» difp^oved by the experience of all people and 
of all ages. A throng hath always appeared to the eyes 
of ambition» of too great a value to be the appurtenance 
of merit alone. Thofe who afpire to it have always had 
recotirfe to intrigue» to comqutipn» and to force. Their 
competition hath excited at every vacancy a civil war, the 
greateft of political calamities» and the perfon who hath 
obtained the preference over his competitors» hath . beeh 
nothing more during the courfe of his rei^n but the tyrant 
o£ the people, of (he flave of thofe to whom he owed his 
elevatipn. The Britons are therefore to be commended for 
having averted from themfelves thefe calamities» by putting 
the ttins of government into the hands of a family that 
4iad mçritejd and obuined their confidence. 

It was proper to fecure to the chief of the ftate a reve- 
nue TufScicnt to fupport the âignity of his rank. Accord- 
ÎD^ff ^^ ^^ accelfion to the throne» an annual fubfidy is 
graqircd to him fbr His pwn life» fit for a great king, and 
worthy- of an oPulc^t nation. ^ Bat this couceflion ia not 
to be; made till^içriftrid e^i^amipation of the ftate of pub- 
Cc affairs s after liç abufé's which might have introduced 
themiclves i» preceding reigns have been reformed, and 
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after the conilîtutîon hath been brought back to its true 
principles. By this managcnacnt England hath obtained 
an advantage ^which all free governments had endtavourcd 
to procure to themfclvcs, tliat is to'fay, a periodical- re- 
formation. 

To affign to the monarch that kind of authority hell 
. calculated For the good of the people, was not fo eafy a 
• . matter. All hHlones attcft, that w!iercver the executive 
iî power hath been divided, the minds of men have always 
J( ^' 'been agitated with endlefs hatred and jéaloufiea, and that a 
' '^ ] f^nguinary contell hath always tended to the ruin of the 
laws and to the cftablKhment of the ftron'jeft power. This 
. confiderafion determined the Englifh to confer on the king j 
al'ont this fpecies of power, which is nothing when it is 
divided ; fince there is then neither that harmony, nor that i 
fccrec/, nor that difpatch, which can alone impart energy ; 
to It. . ' 

From this great prerogative necefFârîîy follows the dif* | 
pofal of the forces of the republic. The abufes of them | 
would have been difficult in times when the militia were | 
but feldom aflembled, and only for a few months, and 
when therefore they had no time to lofe that attachment 
they owed to their country. But fince all the princes cyf 
Europe have contraéled the ruinous habit of maintainingi 
even in time of peacfc, a ftanding army of mercenary troops, 
and fince the fafety of Great Britain hath required that Ihe 
/hould conform^ to this fatal cuftom, the danger is become 
greater, and it has been neceffary to increaie the precau- 
tions. The nation alone hath the power of affenibling the 
troops ; fhe never fettles them for more than a. year, and i 
the taxes eftablifhed for the payment of them have only the 
fame duration. So that if this mode of defeecc, which ^ 
circumflajices' have induced to think neceffary,- {hould 
threaten liberty, it would never be long before the trouble 
would be put an end to. 

A ftill firmer fupport to the Enghih liberty, is the di- 
vifion of the legiflative power. Wherever the monarch 
can edablifii or abolifii laws at pleafure there is no govern- 
ment ; the prince is a defpot, and the people are flavcî. 
If the legiflative power be divided, a well-regulated conftt- 
tution will fcarce ever be corrupted, and that only for a 
fhoTt time. From the fear of being fufpeûed of ignorance 
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or corruption, neither of the parties would venture to make 
dangerous propofalsy and if either of them (hould» it would 
difgrace itfelf to no purpofe. In this arrangement of things, . 
the greateH inconvenience that can happen» is that a good 
law ihould be rejeâedy or that it (hould not be adopted fo- 
foon as the greateft poflible good might require. The 
portion of the ligiUative power which the people have re* 
covered, is infured to them by the excluûve legulation they 
have of the taxes* Every (late hath both cuftomary and 
coQtingent wants. Neither the one nor the other can b#*. 
provided for any otherwife than by taxes» and io Great *' 
Britain the fovereign cannot exaél one* He can only ad<» 
dre(s himfelf to the commons, who order what they think, 
moft fuitable to the national intereft, and who, after hav- 
ing regulated the taxes, have an account given to them 
ofthe ufe they have been put to. 

It is not the multitude who exercife thefe ineftimable 
prérogatives, which their courage and their pcrfeverance 
have procured to them. This order of things, which may be 
proper for feeble aiFociations, would neceflariiv have iub« 
verted every diing in a great Hate. Reprefentatives, chofen 
by the people themfelves, and whofe deftiny is conneded 
with theirs, refled, fpeak, and ad for them. As it was 
poflible, however, that, either from indolence, weaknefs, 
or corruption, thcfe reprefentativei might fail in the moii 
^Qgnft and the moft important of duties, the remedy of 
thid great evil hath been found in the right of cledion. 
As foon as the time of the commifiion expires, the eledors 
2rç affembled* They erant their confidence again to thofe 
who have (hewn themfelves worthy of it, and they rejcd . 
^ith dffdain thofe who have betrayed it. As a difcern» 
>&eat of this kind is not above the abilities of conmion men, 
hecaufe it depends upon fads, which are ufually very (im- 
pie, chofe disorders are thus terminated which did not de« 
rive their fource from the effeds of government, but from 
^he particular difpofitioiw of thofe who direded its opera* 
tions. 

« Ncverthclefs, there might refult from this divilion of 
power between the king and the people a continual druggie, 
which, in procefs of time, might have brought on either a 
republic or flavcry. To pr^v^nt this incovenience, an in* 
termediate body hath been eikbliihed, which mud be 

nL n. H 
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equally apprehenfive of both thefe revolutions. This is the 
order of the nobih'tf» deftined to lean to the fide which 
might become the wcakeft^ and thus ever to maintain the 
equilibrium. The conftitution, indeed» hath not given 
them the fame degree of authority as to the commons ; but 
the fplendour of hereditary dignity, the privileges of a feat 
in the houfe of peers» belonging to themfelves and without 
eleétion, together with fome other prerogatives of honour, 
have been contrived to fubftitute as much as poiiible to 

* what they wanted in real ftrength. 

But if, notwithftanding fo many precautions, it fhould 
at kngth happen, that fome ambitious and eiiterprifiog 
monarch fhould wifh to reign without his parliament, or 
to compd them to agrree to his arbitrary decifions, the 
only reiource remaining to the nation would be refiftance. 
It was upon a fyftem of paffive obedience» of divine 
light, and of power not to be difFolved, that the regal au- 
thority was formerly fupported. Thefe abfurd and fatal 
prejudices had fubdued all Europe, when in t688, the 
£ngli(h precipitated from th^ throne a fuperftitious, P^^'^^' 
cuting, and deipotic, prince. Then it was undernood, 
that the people did not belong to their chiefs ; then tbe 
neceifity of an equitable government among mankind was 
inconteftibly eftablifhed ; then were the foundations of fo- 
cieties fettled ; then the legitimate right of defence, the 
laft refource of nations that are oppreifed, was incontrovert- 
ibly fixed. At this memorable period, the doôrine of re- 
fiftance, which had till then be«n only one aâ of violence 
oppofed to other aâs of violence, was avowed in England 
by the law itfelf. 

But how is it poffible to render this great principle ufe* 
ful and efficient ? Will a fingle citizen, left to his own 
ftrength, ever venture to ftrive againft the power, always 
formidable, of thofe who govern ? WiH he not necclTarily 
be crufhed by their intrigues, or by their oppreifion ? This 
would undoubtedly be the cafe, were it not for the ipde* 

/ finite h'berty of the prefs. By this fortunate expedient, 
the adiions of the depofitaries of authority become pubhc. 
Any vexations or outrages that have been committed over 
the moft obfcure individual, are foon brought to li^ht. 
His caufc becoiTMs the caufe of all ; and the opprcffors arc 
puniflied) or fatisfaâion is only offered for the injury» ^^ 
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Cording to the nature of the offence, or the dirpofitioii of 
the people. 

This defcrîptîoQ of the Bntifli conftittttîon, made with. 
out art, muft ha^e convinced all perfons of a proper way 
of thinking, that there hath never been a eonftitution fo 
well regubted upon the face of the globe. We (hall be 
coofirmed in this opinion, when we confider that the moft 
important affairs have always been publicly canvaffed in the 
fenate of the nation, without any real mifchief having ever 
refulted from it. Other powers think they ftand in need 
of the veil of myftery, to cover their operations. Secrecy 
appears to them effential to their prefervation, or to thetr 
profperity. They endeavour to conceal their fituation, 
their projeéib^ and their alliances, firom their enemies, from 
their rivals, and even from their friends. The quality of 
being impenetrable is the greateft praife they think ther 
can beftow upon a flatefman. In England, the internal, 
as well as external, proceedings of government, are aB open, 
all expofed to the face of day. |low noble and confident 
It is, in a nation, to admit the univerfe to its deliberations ! 
How honeft and. advantageous it is, to admit all the citi- 
zens to them ! Never hath Europe been told, in a more 
fncrgetic manner,—" we do not fear thee." Never hath 
^\ been faid, with more confidence and juftice, to any na- 
tion,— .« try us, and fee whether we be not faithful de- 
" pofitories of your interefts, of your glory, and of your 
** happincfs.*' The empire is conflituted with fufficient 
^rength, to refiit the fhocks which are infeparable from 
fuch a cuilom, and to give this advantage to neighbours 
^^o maj not be favourably inchned. 

Bnt IS this government a perfeft one ? Certainly not ; 
btcaufe there is not, neither can there be, any thing per- 
^ct in this world. In a matter fo complicated, how is it 
poflible to forefce and to obviate every thing ? Perhaps, 
»n order that the chief of the nation fhould be as dependent 
npon the will of the people, as would be fuitable to their' 
jecutity, liberty, and happinefs, it would be neceffary that 
J»w chttf (hould have no property out of his kingdom, 
^therwife the good of one country happening to clafli 
'^^th that of the other, the intcrcfts of the precarious fo- 
jcrcignty will often be facrificed to thofe of thé hereditary 
^^^weignty j othcrwife, the enemies of the flatc will have 

Hi 
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two powerful means of moleftmg it ; fometîmcs by intimi- 
dating the king of Great Britain, by threats addreffed ta 
the eledlor of Hanover ; fometiines by engaging the king 
in fatal wars, which they will prolong at pleafure ; fomc-. 
limes by compelling the eled^or to put an end to thefe hof- 
tilitics by a ftiameful peace. Will the nation meanly aban* 
don the king in quarrels that are foreign to them ? and if 
they (hould interfere, will it not be at their expence, at 
the lofs of their revenues and of their population ? Who 
knows whether the danger of the foreign fovereign will not 
render him bafe, and even treacherous, to the national fo- 
Tereign ? In this cafe, the BritiHi nation could do nothing, 
better than to fay to their fovereign»—" cither refign your 
** fovereignty or your cleAoratc ; abdicate the dominions. 
•' yoii hold from your anceftors, if you mean to keep thofc 
*' you hold from us. 

A conilitution in which the legiHative and executive 
power are feparate, bears within itfelf the feeds of perpe* 
tual contefl. It is impofllble that peace (hould reign be» 
tween two oppoiite political bodies. Prerogative mu(i 
endeavour to extend itfelf, and prefs upon libeity, end 
we n)erfa- 

Whatever admiration we may have for a government, if 
it can only preferve itfelf by the fame means by which it 
had been eilablifhed ; if its future hiflory mud exhibit the 
fame fcenes as the pad, fuch as rebellion, civil wars, de«^ 
ilrudlion of the people, the alfailination or expulfion of 
kings, a date of perpetual alarms and commotions, who 
womd wIHi for a government upon fuch conditions P If 
peace, both within and without^ be the objeâ of adraiQi-> 
Itration^ what fhall we think of an order of things that is 
incompatible witb it ? 

Would it not be to be wifhed, that the number of repre- 
fentatives (hould be proportioned to the value of property, 
and to the exa6l ratio of patriotiftn ? Is it not abfurd that 
a poor hamlet, or a wretched village, ihould depute as 
many or ixiore members to the aiTembly of the comrpons, as 
the moft opulent dty or dfftriÔ ? What intereft can thefc 
men take ia the public felicity, which they fcarce partake 
uof ? What facility will not bad mmifters find in their in- 
digence to briber thçm ; and to obtain, by money, that 
majority. they (land in need of, O, fhame! The rich m^Ji. 
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purchafes the AifTragcs of his conftitiKntB, to obtain the 
hoQoar of reprèfenting th«m ; and the court buys the ?ote 
of the reprefentative» in order to govern with more def- 
potic fway. Would not a prudent nation endeavour to 
prevent both the one and other of thefe corruptions ? It 
H Qot furpriiing th^t this hath not beeit done upon the 
day, when a reprefentative had the impudence to make his 
conBituents .wait in hie autichamber, ami afterwards faf 
to them : ♦* I know not what you want, but 1 wfll only 
" aél as I think proper ; I have bought you rery dear^ 
^ and I am refolved to fell you as dear as I can : or even 
upon that day, when the minilter boafted of having in his 
pocket-book the rates of every man's probity in England ? 

Is there nothing to obje6l agaiaft the effort of thefe three 
powers, -aâing perpetually one upon the Other, and tend» 
ing incelFantly to an equilibrium which they will never ob- 
tain ? This ftruggle, is it not fomcwhat iimilar to a con- 
tinual anarchy \ Doth it not endanger commotions, in 
which, from one moment to another, the blood of the ci. 
tiï&ens may be fpilt, without our being able to forefee 
whether the advantage will remain on the fide of tyranny 
or on that of L'berty ? And if all circumflances be well 
Weighed, would not a nation lefs independent and more 
quiet be happy ? 

Thefe defeds, and others added to them, will they not 
one day bring on the decline of the government ? This is 
a eircumilance we cannot decide ; but we are convinced it 
would- be a great misfortune for the nations, iince they 
all owe to it a milder deftiny than that which they before 
enjoyed. The example of a free, rich, magnaniniious, and 
happy people, in the midft of Europe, hath engaged the 
attention of all men. The principles from which many 
benefits have been derived, have been adopted, difcufled> 
and prefented to the monarchs, and to their delegates ;. 
who, to avoid being accufed of tyranny, have been oblig- 
ed to adopt them, with more or lefs modification. The 
ancient maxims would foon be revived, if there did not 
cxift, as it were, in the midft of us, a perpetual tribunal» 
which demonft rated the depravity and abfurdity of them. 

But, if the enjoyments of luxury fhould happen totally 
to pervert the morals of the nation % if the love of pleafure 
ibould foften the courage of the commanders and officers* 
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of the fleets and armies ; if the intoxication of tempo- 
rary fucccfles, if vain ideas of falfe greatnefs» fliould excite 
the nacion to enterprifes above their ftrcngth ; if they 
ihould be deceived in the choice of their enemies» or their 
allies ; if they (hould lofe their colonies, either by making 
them too extenfÎTe, or by laying reftraints npon them ; if 
their love of patriotifm be not exalted to. the loye of huma- 
nity ; they will, fooner or latter, be enflaved» and return 
to that kind of infigniflcancy from whence they emerged 
only through torrents of blood» and through the calami- 
ties of two ages of fanaticifm and war. They will become 
like other nations whom they defpife, and Europe will not 
be able to ihew the univerfe one nation in which (he can 
▼enture to pride herfelf. Dcfpotîfm, which always op- 
prefles mod heatily minds that are fubdued and degraded» 
will alone rife fuperior, amidll the ruin of arts, of morals» 
of reafon, and ot liberty. 

The hiftory of the United provinces is replete with very 
fin^ular events. Their combination arofe from defpaîr» 
and aloioft all Europe encouraged their ellabliihment. 
They had but juft triumphed over the long and powerful 
«(Forts of the court of Spain to reduce them to fubjeâion, 
when they were obliged to try their flrength againft the 
Britons, and difconcertcd the fchemes of France. They 
afterwards gave a king to England, and deprived Spain of 
the provinces fhe poffeffed in Italy and the Low countries, 
to give them to Auftria. Since that period, Holland has 
been difgufted of fuch a fyftem of politics» as would en- 
gage her in war ; fhe attends folely to the prefervation of 
her conftitutlon, but, perhaps, not with fufficient zeal, 
care, and integrity. 

The conftitution of Holland, though previoufly modelled 
on a plan that was the refult of refledion, is not lefs dc- 
fedive than thofe which have been formed by chance. 
One of its principal defeds is, that the^fovereignty is too 
much divided. 

It is a miûake to fuppofe that . the authority refides in 
the fiâtes general fixed at the Hague. The fad is, that 
the power of the members who compofe this afTembly con- 
frfts only in deciding upon matters of form, or police. In 
alliances, peace, war, new taxes, or any other importarit 
matter, each of the deputies mutt receive the orders of his 
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province J which is itfelf obliged to obtain tKc 'confent of 
the cities. The confeaueace of this comph'cated order of 
thiBgs is» that the refolutions» which would require the 
^eateCl fec>ecy and celerity» are necefTarily tardy and 
public. 

^ It feems, that in an nnion contraâed between this num- 
,ber of fiâtes, independent of each other» and conneâed 
only by their coounon intereft» each of them ought to 
have had an inâuence proportioned to its extent, to its 
population» and to its riches : but this fortunate bafis» 
which enh'ghtened reafon ought to have founded» is not 
adopted by the confederate body. The province which 
bears more than half of the public expences hath no more 
votes than that which contributes only one hundreth part of 
them ; and in that province» a petty town» uninhabited and 
unknown, hath legally the fame weight as this unparallcrled 
city, the activity and induftry of which are a fubjedt of af- 
toniAiment and of Jealoufy to all nations* 

The unanimity of the towns and provinces» which is re* 
quired for all important refolutions» is not a meafure of 
more judicious policy. If the moft confiderable members 
of the republic {hocud refolve to aâ without the concur- 
rence of the lefs important branches» this would be a ma- 
mfeft infringement of the principles of the union ; and if 
they (hould lay a great flrefs upon obtaining their fuifrages, 
they will not fucceed without much folicitation or concef- 
lions. Whichever of thefe two expedients have been 
adopted» when the parties have differed, the hanmony of 
the United ftates hath ufually been difturbed, and frequent- 
ly in a violent and permanent manner. 

The imperfeélions of fuch a conditution did not, in all 
probability, efcape the prince of Orange, the founder of 
this republic. If this great man permitted that they (hould 
ferve as a bads to the government which was eflablifhing» 
it was undoubtedly in nopés that they would render the 
elediion of a ftadtholder neceffary, and that this fupreme 
magiftrace would always be chofen in his family. This 
view of a profound ambition hath not always been attend- 
ed with fuccefs \ and this Angular magiftracy, which uniced 
to the abfolute difpofal of the land and feà foi-ces fcveral 
other important prerogatives, hath been twice aboli/hed. 

At thefe periods, which are remarkable in the hiftory 
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of a date, unparalleled in the annals c^ the Old and of 
the New World, great changes have been produced. Tte 
authors of the revolution have boldly divided all the autho- 
rity among themfelvee. An intolerable tyranny hath been 
everywhere eftablifhed, with more or lefs effrontery» Un- 
der pretence that the general aflemblies were tumult uous^ 
fatiguing, and dangerous, the people have no longer been 
called in to eleâ the depoiitaries of the public authority* 
The burgomafters have chofen their (heriffsf and havefeiz- 
ed upon the finances, of which they give no account, but 
to their equals or conflituents. The fenators have arrogat- 
ed to themfclves the right of completing their own body. 
Thus the magiftracy hath been confined to a few families, 
who have aflumed an almoft exclufive right of deputation 
to the ftates general. Each province and each town have 
been at the difpofal of a fmall number of citizens, who, 
dividing the rights and the fpoils of the people, have had 
the art of eluping their complaints, or of preventing the 
effcds of any extraordinary difcontent. • Thç government 
is become almoft ariflocratic. Had the reformation been 
extended only to what was defeâive in the conftitution, the 
houfe of Orange might have apprehended that they IhouM 
no more be reinftated in that decree of fplendour from 
which they had fallen. A lefe difinterefted conduâ bath 
«ccalioned the reftoracioa of the ftadtlK>lder{hip ; and it 
hath been made hereditary even in the female line. 

But will this dignity become in time an inftrumeat of 
oppreffion ? Enlightened, men do not think it poffibie. 
Rome, fay they, is always quoted as an example to all 
our free ftates, that have no circumftance in common with 
it. If the didator became the oppreflbr of that republic, 
it was in confequence of its having opprefled all other na- 
tions ; it was becaufe its power, having been onginaUy 
founded by war, muft necefiarily be deftroved by it; and 
becaufe a nation compofed of foldiers could not efcape the 
defpotifm of a military government. However improbable 
^it may appear, it is yet certain, that the Rom^n republic 
fubmitted to the yoke, becaufe it paid no taxes. The 
^conquered people were the only tributaries to the treafury» 
The public revenues, therefore, ncceflarily renriaining the 
fame after the revolution as before, property did not ap- 
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pear to be attacked ; aod the citizen thought be fliould be 
itill free enough, wbik he bad the difpofalof hit own, 

Holknd, on the contrary, wiU maintaÎB its libertf , be« 
eaufe it is fubjeéi to very confiderable taxes. The Dutch 
caoDot preferve their country without great ezpences. 
The fenfe of their independence alone excites an induflry 
proportionable to the load of their contributions, and to 
the patience necefiary to fupport the burthen of them. If 
to the enormous expences of the ftate it were neceflary to 
add thofe whkh thcpomp of a court requires ; if the prince 
ivere to employ in maintaining the agents of tyranny what 
ought to be beilowcd on the foundations of a land obtain» 
cd, as it were* «from the fea, he would foon drive the peo» 
pic to defpatr. 

The inhabitant of Holland, placed upon a mountaio^ 
and who oblerves at a dilUnce the fea rifing eighteen or 
twenty feet abqve the lerel of the lands, and, dafhing its 
^^ves agaiaft the dikes he has raifed, confiders within 
himfelf, that fooner or later this boifterous element will get • 
the better of him. He difdains fo precarious a dwelling ; . 
aad hishoofe, made either of wood or Hone at Amilerdam» 
)s no longer looked upon as fuch : it is his fhip that is his - 
afylam ;' and by degrees he acquires an indifference and 
laaxmers conformable %o this idea. The water ia to him 
'v^at the rvtcimty of volcanoes is to other people. 

If to thefe natural caufes of the decay of a patriotic fpirit • 
^^^re joined the lofs of h'berty, the Dutch would quit a • 
country that cannot be cultivated but by men who are 
^vee ; and thefe people, fo devoted to trade, would carry 
their fjHrit of commerce, together with their riches, to ' 
^e other part of the globe.. Their iflands in Afia, their ' 
faéioHes in Aâîca, their colonies in America, aod all the 
ports in Europe, would afford them an afylum. • What 
^Mtholder, what pnnce, revered by fuch a people, would « 
vi(h, of dare, to become their tyrant ? 

A fenfdela ambitious man, or a ferocious warrior, might 
poi^iy attempt it. But among thofe who are deftined to • 
govern the nation, arc fuch men rarely to be found. Every" 
thing feems to confpire in exciting the grcateft apprehen- 
■fioDS TO the republic upon this important point. There " 
*rc kaix:e any natives on-board their fleets, except a fçw ' 
otSçers». Thar armfts are compofed of, recruited, andi 
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commanded by, foreigners, devoted to a chief, who, ac- 
cording to their ideas, can never arm them agaiaft people 
to whom they are attached by no tie. The fortreffca e£ 
the fiate are sûl governed by generals who acknowledge nc» 
other laws hefide thofe of the prince. Courtiers degraded 
in their charaâerF^ overwhelmed with debts, deftitute of 
virtue, and interefted in the fubverfion of the eftabli/hed 
order, are perpetually ralfed to the moib important pofts. 
^ It is by favour, that a fet of commanders, devoid of Aiame 
and of ability, have been placed, and are maintained, in the 
colonies ; men who, either from motives of gratitude or o£ 
cupidity, are inclined to accompUfh the flavery of thofe 
diftant regions. 

Aeainft fo many dangers, of what avail can be the gen- 
eral lethargy, the thirft of riches, the tafte for luxury^ 
which begins to iniinuate itfelf, the fpirit of trade, and 
the perpetual condefcenfiions (hewn for an hereditary autho- 
rity ? According to every probability, the United pro- 
vinces, without effuiion of blood, and without commotion, 
muft infenfibly fall under the yoke of a monarchy. As 
the fpirit of defpotifm, or the deiire of meeting with no 
oppoûtioD to our wifhes, is inherent in the mind of every 
man in a greater or lefs degree, fome ftadtholder may ariCe, 
.and perhaps foon^ who, regardlefs of the fatal ioafequeRces 
of his enterprife, will enfla ve the nation. It concerna the 
.X)utch attentively to confider tliefe obfervations. 

The Roman empire was (baking on all fides, when the 
Germans entered into Gaul, under the guidance of a chief 
whom they had chofen themfelves, and to whom they 
were rather companions than fubjeâs. This was not an 
army, the ambition of which was limited to the feizing of 
fome forti6ed places ; it was the irruption of a people in 
fearch of a fettlement. As they attacked none but flaves, 
diflktisfied with their fate, or maflcrs enervated by the lux- 
uries of a long peace, they met with no very obninate re- 
fiftance. The conquerors appropriated to themfelves the 

' lands which fuited'them, and feparated foon after, in order 

JtÉp enjoy their fortuné in peace. 

*^ The divifion was not the work of blind chance. The 
poffeffiona were fettled by the general affembly,- and they 
were enjoyed under its authority. They were granted at 
firft for DO more than one year $ bflt this 'period was gra- 
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dually prolonged, and was at laft extended to the life of 
ihe poflefibr. Matters were carried ftttl further,- when ths 
fpriogg of government l^ecame enttrdj relaxed ; and andee 
the feeble defcendant» of Charlema^ne, hereditary p^fief* 
fion was almoft generally eilabliihed. U'his u&irpiti'on was 
confecratcd by a folemn cooyention» at the acceffion of 
Hugo Capet to the throne ; and at that period 4he feudal 
.tenure, that xnoft deftrudive o£ all rightir^-.p^vailed in all . 
its force. 

France was then no more 'than an aflemblai^e of petty 
fovereigntiep, .ûtuated near each other, but withoutliaving 
any conneéiion. . In this ftate of anarchy, the lords entire* - 
I7 independent of the apparent chief of the nation, oppreff* 
ed their fubjeâs,^ or thetr flaves^ at*pleafure. If the mon- 
' arch interefted himlelf in the- fate of thefe unhappy peoplei 
they declared war againft him ; ,and if thefe people them- 
fdves fometimes ventured to appeal to the rights of man« 
kind, .the confequence was, that the chains with which 
they were cru(hed became dill more o[^reifive. ^ 

In the nieanwhâe, the exttnâion of fome powerful 
houfes, together with various treaties and conqueits» were « 
fucceffively ^adding to the royal domain territones of great- 
er or lefs . extent. . This acquiûtion of feveral provinces 
gave to the crown a mafs of power, which imparted to it 
fome degree of .'energy. • A perpetual conteil between the 
lungs and the nobles, an alternate fuperiority of the power 
of one fîngle perfon, pr of feveral ; fuch was the kind of 
anarchy that laftedr aknoft without interruption, till about 
tke middle of the fifteenth century. . 

The charaâer of the French was then changed by a 
ttaîn of -events which had altered the form of government. 
The warrwhich the £ngli(h, in conjundiion with, or under 
the direâion of^ the Normans, had. inceiTantly carried on ^ 
againft France for two or three hundred years^ pad, fpread 
a geaeral iilarm,. and occaiioned great ravages. The tri* 
unaphs of the enemy, the tyranny of the great, all con- 
ipired to make the nation wifh that the prince might be 
inveiled with power fuihcient to expel foreigners out of th^^ 
kingdom, and to keep the nobles in fubjeéiion. Whil^S 
princes, diftinguifhed by their wifdom and bravery, were 
endeavouring to accomplifh this great work, ^ new gener- 
ation arofe* Every individual,, when the general alarm, was 
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paft, thought himfclf happy enough In the privileges Us 
anceftors had enjoyed. They negleâed to trace the fource 
of the po.wcr of kings, which was derived from the na* 
tion; and Lewis XI, haring few obftacles to furmount, 
became niore powerful than his predeceffors. 

Before hts time, the hiitocy of France prefeats us with 
an account of a variety of ftates, fometimes divided and 
fometimes united. Since that princess reign» it is the hif- 
tory of a great monarchy. The power of feveral tyrants 
is centered in one perfon. The people are not more free ; 
but the conftitution is different. Peace is enjoyed with 
greater fecurity within, and war carried on with more vi- 
gour without. 

Civil wars» which tend to make a free people become 
Oaves, and to reftore liberty to a nation that is already en» 
ilaved, have had no other effeét in France than that of 
humbling the great, without exalting the people. The 
minifters, who will always be the creatures of the prince, 
while the creneral fenfe of Uie nation ha» no inâuence ia 
afiairs of government, have fold their fellow-citizens to 
their matter ; and as the people, who were poflefied d no- 
thing, could not be lofers by this fervitude, the kings have 
found it the more eafy to carry their defigns 'into execo* 
tion, efpecially as they were always concealed under pfe- 
tence of political advantage, and even of alleviating tke 
burthen of the people. The jealoufy exeked by a great 
inequality of conditions and fortunes, hath favoured every 
fcheme that tended to aggrandise the regal authority» 
The princes have had the art to engage the attention of 
the people, fometimes by wars abroad, fometimes by reli* 
gious difputes at home ; to fuffer the minds of men to be- 
divided by opinions, and their hearts by diiferent interefls p 
to excite and keep up jealoufies between the feveral ranks 
ef the ftate ; to flatter alternately each party with an ap«- 
pearance of favour, and to fatisfy the natural eqvy of the 
people by the depreffion of them all.. The multitude, re* 
^uced to poverty, and become the objeéks of contempt,, 
having feen all«powerful bodies brought low one after aa- 
other, have at leaft loved io their monarch the enemy of 
their enemies.. 

The nation^ though by inadvertency it has loft the pri* 
^egeof governing itfcl^ ha» not, however, fubmitud t»* 
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all the outrages of derpodfin. This arifes from the lofs of 
its liberty not having been the cffeâ of a tumultuous and 
fodden revolution» but gradually brought about in a fuccef- 
fioQ of feveral ages« The national charaélery which hath 
always influenced the princes as well as the court» if it were 
only by means of the women, hath eftabliûied a fort of ba- 
hace of power ; and thus it is that polite manners having 
tempered the exertion of force, and foftened the oppofitloa 
that might be made to it, have prevented thole fudden 
and violent commotions, from whence refuks either mo- 
narchical tyranny or popular liberty. 

Inconfiftence, as natural to the minds of a gay and lively 
p^Se as It is to children, hath fortunately prevailed over 
the fyftems of fome defpotic miniftcra. Kings have been 
too fond of pleafure, and too converfant with the real 
fburce of it, not to be induced frequently to lay afide the 
Anon fceptre, which would have terrified the people, and- 
prevcnted them from indulging in thofe frivofoos amufe« ' 
nents to which they were addiâed. The (pint of intrigue^ 
which hath ever prevailed among them, unce the nobles 
have been invited to court, hath occafioned continual re» 
novals of iiatefmen, and confequently fubvcrtcd all their 
^jeâs. As the change in government has been imper» 
ceptiMy brought abOut, the iubjeâs have preferved a kind 
>of dignity, which the monarch himfelf feemed to xefpeét, 
confidering it as the fource or confequence of his own. He 
^9A continued the fupreme legiflator for a long time, with» 
<>vt being either willing or able to ahufe his whole power. 
I^^t in awe by the bare idea only of the fundamental iawa 
^f the nation he governed, he has frequently been afraid to . 
fâ contrary to the principles of them. He has been (cnf« 
ihle that the people had right to Oppofe to him. In a word» 
^ert has been no tyrant, even at a time when there was no 
Khcrty» < 

Such, and ftill more arbitrary, have been the goven^ 
n^ts of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Piedmont» 
tod of the feveral fmaU principalities of Italy. The peo» 
pie of the font h , whether from inaéiivity of nûnd, or weals> 
Bcfs of body, feem to be bom for defpotifm. The Spa* 
siards, though thev are extremely proud, and. the Italians» 
iH>twithflanding all the powers of genius they poifefs, have 
l^il all their rights» and- every idea of kberty. Wherevcv 
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the monarchy îs nnlîmîted, ît h împoffible to afccrtain» 
with jiny degree of precifion» what the form of government 
IS, fince.that varies» not only with the charaâer of each 
fovcreign, but even at every period of the fame prince's 
life. Theie dates have written law? and cudoms, and fo« 
cieties that enjoy certain privileges | but when the legifla* 
tor can fubvert the laws and tribunals of juftice ; when his 
authority is founded only on fuperior ftren?th, and when 
he calls upon God with a view to infpire his fubjefts with 
fear, inftead of imitating him in order to become an objeét 
of afFedion x when the original right of foctety, the un- 
alienable right of property among citizens, when national 
conventions and the engagements of the prince are in vain 
appealed to ; in a word, when the government is arbitrary, 

{here is no longer any date ; the nation is no more than the 
anded property of one fingle individual. 
In fuch countries, no ilatèfmen will ever be formed. Far 
* from its being a duty to be acquainted with public affairs^ 
it is rather criminal and dangerous to have any knowledge 
of the adminiftration. The favour of the court, the choice 
of the prince, fupply the place of talents. Talents, it is 
true, have their uie ; and are fometimes of ufe to ferve the 
defigns of others, but never to command. In thefe coun« 
tries, the people fubmit to the government their fuperiors 
impofe, provided only they are indulged in their natural 
indolence. There is only one fyftem of legifktion in thefe 
delightful regions of Europe that merits our attention j . 
which is the republic of Venice. Three great phenomena 
make this date remarkable $ thefe are, its fird foundation, 
its power at the time of the crufades, and its prefent form 
of adminidration. 

A great, magnificent, and rich, city, impregnable, 
thotteh without walls or fortifications, rules over feventy- 
two lilands. They are not rocks tind mountains raifed by 
time in the midd of a vad fea, but rather a plain, parcelled 
put and cut into channels by the dagnations of a fmall gul^ 
upon the flope of a low land* Thefe iflands, feparated by 
canals, are at prefent joined by bridges. They have been 
formed by the ravages of the fea, and the ravages of war ' 
}utve occadoned them to be peopled towards the middle of 
the fifth century. The inhabitants of Italy, dying from 
Attila, fought an 9fylum on the fea* 
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The Venetian Lagunes at firft neither made a part of the 
fame cttf^ nor of the fame repubh'c. United by one ceo- 
€i*al commercial intereft* or rather by thev neceiiity of de* 
fending themfelves» they were, however, divided fnto as 
many feparate governments as iilands,' eai:h fubjeél to its 
Tefpedlive tribune. 

From the plurality of chiefs contentions arofe^ and the 
.public good was confequently facrificed. Thefe people^ 
thereforç, in order to conftitute one body, chofe a prince» 
who, under the title of duke or doge, enjoyed ibr a coo- 
fiderable time all the rights of fovereignty, of which he 
only now retains the flgns* Thefe doges were eleâed by 
the people till 1 1 73 : at that period the nobles arrogated 
to themfelves the exclufive privilege of appointing the chief 
of the republic ; they feized upon the authority» and 
formed an ariilocracy. 

Thofe political writers who have given the preference to 
this kind of government» have faid» with fome (how of rea- 
fon» that all focieties, in whatever way they may have been 
formed, have been governed in this manner. If in demo- 
cratic ftates the people were to fettle their adminiftration 
themfelves» they would necefTarily fall into extravagancies ; 
.and they are therefore obliged, for their own prefervation» 
to fubmit to a fenate, more or lefs numerous. If in mo- 
narchies kings pretended to /ee every^ thing with their owa 
eyes» and to do every thing themfelves, nothing would either 
be feen or done ; and it hath therefore been neceifary to have 
recottrfe tp councils, to preferve empires from a ftagnation» 
more fatal» perhaps, than a ftate of aâion ill condudled. 
Every thing, therefore» may be traced to the authority of 
many» and of a fmall number ; every thing is conduced 
according to the principles of ariilocracy. 

But in the monarchical , form of government» command 
is not fettled in one clafs of citizens» and obedience in the 
reft ; the road to honours and to employments is open to 
every one who hath the neceilary talents to obtain them ; 
the nobles are not every thing, and the people nothing. 
Subftitute ariftocracy to this form of government» and we 
fhall find nothing but ilavery and defpotifm. 

Venice, in its origin, tempered as much as poiSble the 
defeâs of this odious and unjuft government. The fcveral 
branches of power were diftributed* and balanced with re* 
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markable accuracy. Prudent and fevere laws were enaâcdi 
to rupprefs and ftrike awe into the ambition of the nobks. 
'The ^"eat reigned without dffturbance^ and with a kind of 
equality» as the (lars (hine in the firmament amidft the 
iilence of the night. They were obliged outwardly to 
conform to the cuftoms of the feveral orders of the repub- 
lic, in order that the diftin6tion between patricians and 
S'ebeians might become lefs odious. The hope even of (bar- • 
g, in proccfs of time, the rights of fovereignty, was ex- 
tended to thofe who from rank were excluded from it, if 
hj their fertices and their induftry they fhould one day ao- 
quire confideration and riches. 

This was the only regular form of government then fx* 
îfling in Europe. Such an advantage raifed the Venetians ^ 
to great opulence, enabled them to keep armies in their 
pay, and ' imparted to them that- knowledge whidi made 
them a political people, before any of the reft were. They- 
reigned over the feas ; they had a manifeft preponderance • 
in the continent ; they formed or diffipated leagues, accord- 
ing as it fnitedr their intereft. 

When the commerce of the republic was ruined by the: 
difcovery of thé New World, and of the paffage to India 
by the Cape of Good Hope, it was deprived erf every ad- 
-vantage which had given it grandeur^ > ftrength, and cour- 
age. To thofe iUufions, which in fome mea&ire coafole . 
the fubjeAs for the lofs of their liberty, were fubHituted ^ 
the fedudion of voluptuoufnefs, pleafuresj and effeminacy. | 
The great grew corrupt as well as the pécule, the women 
as well as the men, the pricfts as well as the laymen, and 1 
Ifccntioufnefs knew no bounds. Venice became the conn* 
try upon the earth where there were fewer faeUtkhis vicei' 
and virtues. 

In proportion as the minds, the difpofhk>ns,- and the 
power, of man became enervated within, it was a Mcdhtj 
confequeuce that lefo vigour and lefs exertion ihouW (he\^ 
^tfclf without. Accordingly the republic fell into the moll 
pufiUanimous circumfpeétîon. They aifumed and added , 
ttill more to the national chara^lcrof Italy, which is jea- | 
loufy and miflruft. With one half of the treafurcs and 
care which it hath coft them to maintain that neutrality 
they have obfcrvcd for two cccturies paft, rticy would ^* 
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baps hafc freed ^hemfelvct for ever from the dangers to 
which their very precautions have eipofed them. 

The republic doth not appear to be in a ftate of tran« 
quiUity, notwithftanding all the cares that have been taken 
for its iecurity. Its anxiety is manifelled by the principles 
of iu governraentf which become conftautly more fevere 
by the extreme horror of every thing that is in the leaft 
elevated ; by the avcrûon which it ihews for reafon, the 
ufe of which it confiders as a crime ; by the myften'ous and 
dark veils. with which it conceals its operations; by the 
precaution which it constantly takes to place foreign com* 
manders at the head of its feeble troops, and to appoint 
iofpeâors over them ; by the forbidding, indifcriminately, 
all thofe who are itb fubjeâs to go and inure themfelves 
to war in the field of battle ; by its informers ; by all the 
refinements of infidious policy ; and by various other means 
vrbich difcover continual appréhendons and alarms. It feems 
to place its chief confidence in an inquiûtor, who is conti* 
Quaily prying about amongfl individuals, with the axe 
taifcd over the head of any one who (hall venture to diilurb 
public order by his aâions or by his difcourfes. 

Every thing, however, is not cenfurable in Venice. 
Theimpoft which fupplies the treafury with 25,000,000 
of livres [1,041,666). 13s. 4d.] hath neither increafed nor 
^miniflicd fince the year 1707. Every method is taken to 
<^ccal from the citizeps the idea of their flavcry, and to 
^^e them eafy and cheerful. The form of worlhip is re- 
plete with ceremonies. There are no great feftivals without 
public fpeâacles and mufic. One may fay and do what 
one choofes at Venice, if one docs not .fpeak in public 
^ïthcr of politics or of religion. A chriftian orator 
preaching before the chiefs of the republic, imagined that 
l^e ought to begin his difcourfc with an eulogium of the 
government ; immediately a fatelltte was difpatched to take 
him out of his pulpit ; and being the next day fummoncd 
to appear before the tribunal of the flate inquifitors, he 
'^as told, " what need have we of your encomiums ? be 
* naore cautious.'' They were well aware that an admi- 
fiîftration is foon cenfured in every place where it is allowed 
^0 be extolled. The, flate inquifitors do not retain their 
fondians longer than eighteen months. They are chofen 
'fOQi among the moft moderate perfons» and the lead a£i 
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arc better acquainted with tlicir real interefts than any other 
nation ; and who conftitute the moft fenfible people in all 
modern political itates. Thefe thirteen cantons compofe 
among taemfelvesy not a republic as the feven provinces of 
Holla ndy nor a iimple confederacy as the Germaaic body» 
but rather a league, a natural aifociatipn of fo many indie« 
pendent republics. £ach canton has icr refpeâîve fover- 
eignty, its alliances, and its treaties» feparate. Xhe g^en- 
eral diet cannot make laws or regulations for either of 
them. 

The three moft ancient cantons are immediately con- 
neôcd with each of the others. It is from thîs union of 
convenience, not of conftitution, that if one of the thirteen 
cantons were attacked, all the reft' would. march to its af- 
fiftance. But there is no common alliance between the 
whole body and each particular canton. Thus the branches 
of a tree are ui^ted among themfelves, without having an 
îmtnedîate connexion with the common trunk, . 

The union of the Swltzers was^ however, indiffoluble 
till the beginning of the i6th century; when reU^ioo* 
which ought to be the bond of peace and charity, diftinited 
them. The reformation caufed a Reparation of the Helve- 
tic body, and the ftate was divided by the church. All 
public affairs are tranfaded in the feparate and particular 
diets of the catholic and proteftant parties. The general 
diets arc affembled only to preferve the appearance of union* ; 
Notwithftanding this fource of difcord, Switzerland has i 
enjoyed peace much more than any ftate in Europe. 

Under the Auftrian government, oppreffion ana the ralf- 
itig of troops impeded population. After the revolution» 
there was too great an increafe of the number of people in 
proportion to the barrennefs of the land. The Helvetic 
body could not be enlarged without endangering its fafcty, 
unlefs it made fome excurfions abroad. The inhabitants of 
thefe mountains, as the torrents that pour down from thero» 
were to fpread themfelves in the plains that border upon 
the Alps. Thefe people would have deftroyed each other, 
had they remained fequeftered among themlelves. Bat ig- ! 
norance of the arts, the want of materials for manufa£kures« 
and the deficiency of money, prevented the importation of 
foreign merchandize; and excluded them from the means of 
procuring the comforts of life, and of encouraging indu(^ , 
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try. They drew even fTX>m thcîr fncreafe of numbers, a 
method of fubfifllDg and acquiring ncbes, a fource and an 
objeâ of trade. 

The duke of Millan» mafler of a rich country open on 
every ûde to invafion, and not eafîly defended» was in want 
offoldiers. The Switzers, who were his mod powerful 
BeighbourSy muft neceffarily become his enemief» if they 
were not his allies, or rather his proteâors. A kind oif 
traffic was therefore fet on foot -between thefe people and 
the Milan efe, in which men were bartered for riches. The 
nation engaged troops fucceflively in the fervice of Prance» 
of the emperor, of the pope, of the duke of Savoy, and aH 
the potentBtes of Italy. They fold their blood to the moft 
diftant powers, and to the nations moft in enmity with each 
other ; to Holland,^ to Spain, and to Portugal ; as if thefe 
moantains were nothing more than a repofitory of arms 
and foldkrs, open to every one who wanted to purchafo 
the means of carrying on war. 

Sack canton treats with that; power which offers the 
moft. advantageous terms. The fubje£ls of the country 
are at liberty to engage in a war at a diftance, with an al- 
lied nation. The Hollander is, by the conftitution of his 
country, a citizen of the vrorld ; the Switzer, by the iame 
circumftance, a deftroyer of Europe. The profits of HoU 
land are in proportion to the degree of cultivation, and the 
confumption of merchandize ; the profperity of Switzer* 
land increafes in proportion to the number of battles that 
are fought, and the ilaughter that attends them. 

It is by war, that calamity infeparable from mankind^ 
whether in a date of civilization or not, that the republics 
.of the Helvetic body are obliged to L've and fubfift. It is 
by this that they prefenre a number of inhabitants within 
their country proportioned to the extent and^ fertility of 
their lands, without forcing any of the fprings of govern- 
ment, or retraining the inclinations of any individual. It 
is by the traiEc of troops with the powers at war with 
each other, that Switzerland has not been under the necef^ 
fity of making fudden emigrations, which are the caufe of 
invafions, and of attempting conquefts, which would have 
occaiioned the lofs of its liberty, as it caufed the fubverfion 
of all the republics of Greece. 

As .far as human foreiight can penetrate into futurity» 
the ftate of thefe people muft be paore permanent than.thac 
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of all other nations, if differences in their form of woWhip 
do not become fatal to them. From the top of their bar- 
ren mountains, they behold, groaning under the oppref- 
fion of tyranny, whole nations which nature hath placed 
in more plentiful countries^ while they enjoy in peace the 
fruits of their labour, of their frugality, of their moder- 
ation^ and of all the virtues that attend upon liberty. If 
it were poiGble that habit could blunt their fenfibility for fb 
mild a deftiny, it would be inceffantly revived in them by 
that multitude of travellers who refort there to enjoy the * 
fight of that felicity which is not to be feen elfewhere. 
Undoubtedly, the love of riches hath fomewhat 'altered 
that amiable fimplicity of manners, in fuch of the cantons 
where the arts and commerce have made any confiderable 
progrefs ; but the features of their primitive charaéler are 
not entirely effaced, and they ftill retain a kind of happinefs 
unknown to other men. Can it be apprehended that a na« 
tion may grow tired of fuch an exiftence ? 

The weight of taxes cannot alter the advantages of this 
deftiny. Thefe fcourges of the human race are unknown 
in mod of the cantons, and in the reft they amount to lit- 
tle or nothing. In fome places only, a dangerous abufe 
hath been introduced. Adminiftrators, known under the 
title of bailiffs, take upon themfelves to impofe in their 
own jurifdiâion arbitrary fines, which they make ufe of 
for their own private benefit. This extravagance tl the 
feudal laws ' cannot laft, and every yeftige will foon be loft 
of fo odious â cuftom, which in proceis of time would af- 
feâ the public felicity. 

The nation will never be difturbed by its propenfities, 
which naturally lead it to order, tranquillity, and harmony. 
If any turbulent or dangerous charaâers are to be found 
there, who may be fond of faélions and tumults, they mix in 
foreign wars to endeavour to gratify this reftlefs difpofition. 

It is not poifible that the feveral cantons fhopld attempt 
reciprocally to fubdue each' other. Thofe in which demo- 
cracy is eftabliihed are too feeble to concei ve fo unreafon- . 
able a project ; and fn the others, the patricians and ple- 
beians will never unite their wifhes and their exertions for an 
aggrandizement, the confequences of which might become 
fatal to one of the orders. ^ 

The tranquillity of the Helvetic body is ftill lefs in dan- . 
gerfrom their neighbours than from their citizens. As fn ' 
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the difputCB between crowned heads, the Swifs obfcr,-.-. 
v«7 impartal neutrality, and as th^ never be^nm^ 
«««. of any engagement, they .^7 not Lown^o f"" 
«y e«mJ„. If ^ ^l^^ think it had ,Va„fc of 

complaint aga.nft them, it would ftifle its refentm^^î f 
he weU.grounded apprehenfion of miS^tgt'^^'!^™ 
jea. of revenge againft a country entiiel73i|," ? ^"^ 
which reckons as many foldiers Zs men if ^' *"** 

flabd,ty of the republic of Switzerland. ' '" **•* 

lb now remains that we fpeak of the «rol.fi.A- 1 
Tcmment. If the foundatiSTof chrift^^Wtv^l"*?*' 8°- 
Zt- ^"?' t^t'ftonilhesthe mind? thé hlorv^Sf " 

St. Prtcr . ^ «r*""""' *^""« " th"e between 
fc^nfremtlt'^^^ÏÏgl'frLKot^^^^ 

,wi|.?L^te: î^ie^tTh-Se^î î5: 

"« the vice of expiations ;VtMnTJÂL!^""T"^' 
'•!«>«» perfon quitted his emplovm«î ^^^ U '^' '''" '"■" 
}" opinions. The multitude fm™ii.-H*^'" '° P''*'^'* 

'^k^tno^L'^rV'' ♦"■"'■''f « f «Amber tf 
«"■SsirUïê H. ^'"^A "r; ''>*" f~"> the loweft 
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his diTcîples betrayed him» and the other denied him. lie 
was taken up, accufed of blafphemy» and crucified between 
two thieves. After his death his difciples appeared in the 
public places, and m the great cities, at Antioch, at Alex- 
andria, and at Rome. They aanounced, both to barbar- 
ous and civih'zed people, at Athens and at Corinth, the re- 
furreélion of their Mailer ; and the belief of their dodlnne, 
which feemed fo contrary to reafon, was univerfally 
adopted. In all parts corrupt men embraced a fyftem of 
morality, auftere injts principles and unfociable in its coun- 
cils. Perfecution arofe ; and the preachers, together with 
their converts, were imprifoned, fcourged, and put to death. 
The more blood is fpilt, the more doth the fed extend it«- 
felf. In lefs than three centuries, the temples of idolatry- 
are fubverted or abandoned ; an.d notwithftanding the hat^-' 
red, herefies, fchifms, and fanguinary quarrels, which have 
torn chriftianity ûnce its origin, even down to our latter 
times ; yet there are fcarce any altars remaining, except 
fuch as are raifed to the man of God, who died upon a crois. 
It was no difficult matter to demonftrate to the pagans 
the abfurdity of their worfhip ; and in all general, as wcU 
as particular, difputes, if we can prove that our adverfary is 
in the wrong, he immediately concludes that we are in the 
right. Providence, which tends to the accompliihment of 
its defigns by all forts of meauà, intended that this mode of 
reafoning ftlould lead men into the way of falvation. The 
founder of chriflianity did not arrogate to himfelf any autho» | 
rity, either over the partners of his miffion, or over his 
followers, or over his fellow-citizens. He refpeAed the I 
authority of Csefar. When he faved the life of an aduk- i 
erous woman, he took care not to attack the law which 
condemned her to death. He referred two brothers, who 
were at variance concerning the diviiion of an inheritance, 
to the civil tribunal. When perfecuted, he fuffered perfe- 
cution. In the mid ft of intolerant pcrfons, he recommend- 
ed toleraiion. " You (hall not,'' faid he to his difciples, 
« command fire to come down from heaven upon the head 
« of the unbeliever ; you fhall (hake off the very duft froia 
«< your feet, and you fhall retire :" fattened to a crofs, his 
head crowned with thorns, his fide pierced with a fpear, be 
faid to God : ** Father, forgive them, for they know not 
^< what they do»" To inftruA and baptize the nations, 
was the objedl of the nûjQioa of the apoflles ; to employ 
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^fottfion afid not violence ; to go about in the fame man* 
ntrGod had (cnt his SoD|— ^fuch were the means employed 
for the pttipofe^ Priefthood hath in no time conformed ic« 
ictftoracb masfiiw; and yet religion hath not been the 
lefs profperoûs. 

In< proportion aé Che new d<>ârine girted ground» a 
^md of hierarcby wa» iil(lît«rtcd ainotig its minifters» con* 
Ming of bfflkop^ prieftsi acolytes^ and facriftans» or por« 
^a» The objeâ of the admiiiftration itfelf, included doc. 
tfincydi&ipliiie» and morals. To confer faired orders, was 
the fir ft aa of the juriftliaiioa «f the church. To fee per- 
ibfls free»t>i' to biod them» and to appoint a (piritual and 
^nntary expiation for offiencesy was the fécond* To ex* 
tommumcate the rebelHous-finncrs oc the heretic» was the 
^itd'} and the fourtb» which is common to every affoci* 
^ion, waa^co-iftftitute rukëof difciplfne. Thefc rules, at 
M kept (iecret, and which were chiefly on the adminiftra- 
^J»o: ot the facramentsy were made publie : aflemblies or 
«oaacils Were hidden. The biihops were the reprefenta* 
tÎTct of the apoftks ; the reft of the clergy were fubord»* 
vste to them. Nothing wai decided without the concur* 
>tnce of the faithful : fo that this was a true democracy* 
CifiV masters were referred to^ the arbitration of the bKhops* 
^be chnftians were blamed for having law«>fuflts ; and ftill 
i>>o>e for expoftttg themfelves to be brought before the ma* 
gîRratéSt It is probable that property was in common^ 
«od that the btfhop difpofed of it at pleafure. 

Hitherto every thing was conduced without the inter- 
ference of tht feeuktr power. But under Aurelian, the 
chnfttana applied tO' the emperor for juftice agaioft Paul of 
^fQK>ratkaw Conftantine bani(hed Arius, and condemned 
l\is writings to the flames | Theodofius ^rfecuted Nefto* 
<^^ » and thefc innovauoas fiâed the period of the fecon4 
^^ of ecdefiaftical jurifdiôioa e when it had now devi« 
^ed from its primitive fimi^icity, and was become a mix- 
^ of fpîritoal power and coercm authority» The faich- 
*ul> already extremely numerous» in the fécond century» 
^^diftributed in difiercst churches fubjeâ to the fame 
Ailminiftralton» Amotig thefc ohurches» there were fome 
^'^^^ or lefs confiderable ; fecular authority interfered ia 
^o^ eleelioQ of biihop»» and the conAilion between thefc 
^ powers ineretfed. There were fome poor and (omfi riçb 
rm^FL I 
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Hinong them, and this was the firft origin of the ambition 
of the clcTçy. Tlicre were indigent believers, among them 
all ; and the hifhops became the difpenfers of the alms : 
and this is the moft ancient fonrce of the corruption of the 
church. 

' What a rapid progrefs hath ecclefiaftical authority made 
fince the end of the third century ! Proceedings are carri- 
ed on before the biihops ; and they become the arbiters In 
civil matters. The Judicial fentence of the bifhop admit» 
of no appeal ; and the execution of it is referred to the 
magillratcs. The trial of a pricft cannot be carried out of 
the province. A diftinâion arifes between civil and eccle- 
fiadical crimes, and this gives birth to the privilege of the 
clergy. The appeal to the fovcreign is allowed, if it (hould 
happen that the fentence of the bifhop (hould be invalidat- 
ed at the tribunal of the magiftrates; Long before thcfe 
conceflîpns, the biihops had obtained the Infpeôion over 
the police and the morals ; they took cognizance of pro- 
flitutions, foundlings, guardianA)ips, lunatics, and minors ^ 
they vifited the priions ; they folicited the enlargement of ' 
the prifoncrs ; they denounced the negligent judges to the 
fovereign ; they interfered with the difpofal of the public 
money, with the conftrué^ion and repairing of the great 
roads, and other edifices. Thus it Is, that, under pre- 
tence of affifting each other, the two authorities were 
blended, and paved the way for the diffenfions which were 
one day to arife between them. Such was in the firft ccn- 
turicB, In the profperous days of the church, the third ftate 
of its government, haif civil, half ecckfiafiical, to which, 
at prefent, we fcarcely know what name to give. Was it 
from the weaknefs of the emperors, from their fear, from 
intrigue, or from fanôity of manners, that the chiefs of 
chriftianity conciliated to themfelves fo many important 
prerogatives ? At that time religious terror had peopled 
the deferts with anchorets, more than feventy-fix thouiand 
of whom were reckoned : this was a nurfery of deacons, 
priefts, and bifhops. 

Conftantine transferred the feat of empire to Byzantium. 
Rome was no more its capital. The barbarians, who 
had taken It more than once, and ravaged it, were con- 
certed. It was the fate of chriftiam'ty, which had con- 
quered the gods of the Capitol, to fubdue the deftroyersof 
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the throne of the Cxfars ; but in. changing theîr relîglont 
thefe chiefs of hordes did not change their manners. 
What ftrange kind of chrillians were Ck>f is and his fuccef* 
ibrs ! exdaims the author of the hiftory of the church. 
Notwithftanding the analogy bet¥reen the ecclefiailical and 
the feudal government» it would be an fliuiion to make one 
the model of the other. Literature was no longer culti* 
Tated ; and the pnefts employed the Httle knowledge they 
had preferred, in forging titles» and in fabricating legendi. 
The harmony between the two powers was diilurbed. The 
origin and the riches of the biibops, attached the Romans» 
who neither had» nor could hare, any thing but contempt 
and averdon for their new matters ;. fome of whom were 
pagans» others heretics» and all of them ferocious. No 
man ever doubted of the donation of Conftantine ; and that 
of Pepin was confirmed by Charlemagne. The grandeur 
of the bi(hops of Rome increafed under Lewis tht debo-> 
naify and under Othb. They arrogated that foverei^nty 
which their benefadors had referved for themfeWes. Like 
other potentates they founded their claim upon prefcrip. 
tion. The church was already infefted with pernicious 
maxims ; and the opinion, that the biHiop of Rome might 
depofe kings» was univerfally adopted. Different caufes 
afterwards concurred in eftablifhing the fuprexhacy of this 
fee over the reft. The prince of the apoftles had been the 
firft biihop of Rome. Rome was the centre of union be* 
tween all the other churches» the indigence of which (he 
relieved. She had been the capital of the world ; and the 
chriftians were not fo numerous anywhere elfe. The title 
of pope was a title common to all biftiops» over whom the 
bifhop of Rome did not obtain the fuperiority till the end 
of the eleventh century. At. that time ecclefiaftical go- 
vernment tended not only, to monarchy^ but had even ad- 
vanced towards ufikyerfal mênarchy. 

Towards the end of the eighth century, the famous de- 
cretals of Ifidorus of Seville appeared. The pope announ- 
ced himfelf to be infallible. He witbdrevr himfelf from his 
former fubmiffion to the councils. He held in his hand 
two fwords ; one the emblem of his fpiritud, the other of 
liia temporal, power. Difcipline was no more. The pricfts 
were the flaves of the pope, and kings were his vaflals. He 
required tributçs frotti them; he aboliftied the ancient 

4 la 
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judges, and appointed new ones. He created primate^ 
The clcr^ were exempted from all civil jurifdî^ion ; and 
Gratlan the monkt by his decree, completed the mifchkf 
occafioned by the decretsd^ The clergy employed thenw 
felves in augmenting their income by erery poffible mode. 
The poiTeffion of their eftates was declared immutable and' 
facred. Men were terrified» with tempore as well as fpirit* 
ual threats. Tithes ^ere exaâed. A traffic was made of 
relics ; and pilgrimages were encouraged. This compkted> 
th^ deftruâioQ ,of moraUty, and the laft ilrokc was thus 
givern to the dlfcîplifie pf tbe church. A criflmnal life was* 
expiated by a wandenng one. Events were coa digued tnttr 
the judgments of God ; and decifions by water, by fke^ 
or by the .deitiny of the faints, were adopted. The foUy 
of judiciary apology was added to fuperftitious opinions 
Such was the ftate of the weftern chtnrcli : amai/oittie de/^ 
fottfiftf with all its atrocious cbaqiélers» 

The eaftern church experienced alfo ttsicahmnicB. The 
Grecian empire had been difmembcFed by the Arabian 
muflulmeu, by modern ScTthians, by the Bolgariang, ant} 
by the Ruffians. Thefe laft^ere not amended by being 
-^aflied with the waters of baptifm* Mohammedi(in deprivi- 
ed chridianily of part of its followers, and threw the reft 
into flavery. In the weft, the .barb»îans, converted ta 
chriRianity, had carried their manners along, with them into 
the church. h\ the caft, the Greeks had become deprâv- 
led by their comtnercia]^ intercouriè with a nice of men per- - 
fédly fiftiiiar. fJitverthelefs, literature feemèd to revive un- 
,dcr the learned and vicious Phptlus. While the dergy of 
Ithe ea^ yirere driving againft ignorance^ bur clergy in the 
weft becaw Hu-nters and warriors, and were poffeffed of 
lordftiips fobjeâs to military fervice. Briftiops and monks 
inarched under ftandards, maflacfed^ and were maflacred, 
The privileges of their domains had engaged them in pub- 
lic aSaifs; ^^Y wandered about, with the ambclatory 
courts ; they affifted ;at the national affemblies, which were 
)}ecome parliaments or councils ; and this was the period of 
entire confufion between the two power». Then it was that 
the bifhops pretended openly to be the judges of fovereignsj 
that Vamba was competed to do^erniance, invefted with 9 
mofik's habit, and depofiêfd ; that the -right of reigning waf 
kÇOQiefted to Iiewia the deb^lbôr ; tl^tt the popes mterf 
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4(Ered in the quarrd^s bctweco Dations, not as medlatort, but 
as depots ; that Adrian II foii>ade Charles the bald to io* 
wade the ilaies of his nephew CloUiPC ; and that Gregory 
ÏX wrote to St. Lewis in thefc terms : " We have coit- 
" demned Frederick II, who called himfelf emperor, and 
*< have depofed him ; and we have eleéied in his -ftead Count 
** Robert, your brother.'' 

But if the clergy encroached upon the rights of the tem- 
poral power, the lay lords appointed and iaAalled priefts^- 
without the participation of the bi(hops ; regular benefices 
were given to feculars, and the convents were pilbged* 
Neither incontinence jior fkiiony excited any flume, fiimop- 
rics weve ibldf abbeys purchftied; priefts had either • 
wife or a concubine ; the public temples were forfaken ^ 
and this diforder brought on tlie abufe and contempt 
of ccnfores, which were poured forth agamft kings^ and 
^iiift their fufak^ ; and torrents of Wood were (hed'in 
vX countries. The church aod the empire were then In a 
ftate ©f anarciy. PHgrinnges were preludes to the crufades, 
or the expiation for crimes and aSaffinatlons. Ecclefiaf. 
tics of all or^lers, believers of all vaoks, inlldbed themfelves. 
Ferions loaded with debts were diipeuOed from payings 
them \ malefaâors eicaped the purfuit of the laws ; cor«^ 
rupt monks broke through the reftraints of their folitude ^■ 
diifolute hufbands forfb^ their wives.* Courtezans exer* 
cifed their infamous Jvade at the foot of the fiepulchre of 
their god, and near to the tent of their fovereign; But it 
was impofiible to carry pn this expedition, and the fucceed* 
ing ones, without fundis. An impoft was levied, and thiS' 
gave rife to the claims of the pope upon all the eftates of 
the church ; to the inftitutiou of a multitude of military 
orders ; to the alternative given to the vanquilhed, of (lave- 
ry. Or of embracing^chriftiamty, of death, or of baptifm: and' 
to confole the reader for fo many calannties, this circum- 
fiance occ^fioned the increaff of navigation and commerce, 
which Inrlched Venice, Genoa, Pifa, and Florence ; the 
decline of the feudal govemment, by the diforder in the 
fortunes of the noblemen, and the habit of the fea, which, 
perhaps, paved the way from afar for the difcovery of the 
New World. But! have not the courage to purfue any 
further the account of the diforders, and of the eKorbltaut 
increafe^ of papal authority. Under Innocent HI tfaert 
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ir/as no more than one tribunal in the world, and that 
at Rome ; there was but one madefy and he was at Romei 
from whence he reigned over Eurppe by his legates. The 
ecclefiaflical hierarchy extended itlelf ope ftep further, by 
the creation of cardinals.' Nothing was now wanting to 
the çlcfpot but janizaries, whom he acquired by creating a 
multitude of monadic orders. Rome, formerly the mif- 
trefs of the world by arms, became fo by opinion. But 
why did the popes, who were all-powerful over the minda 
«f men, forget to maintain the terrors of their fpiritual thun* 
der, by direâing it only again ft ambitious or unjuft fove- 
reigns î Who knows whether this kind of tribunal, fo much 
iriflied for, to which crowned heads might be fummoned»- 
would not have exifted to this day in Rome; and whether 
the threats of one common father, fupported by general fu- 
perftition, might not have put an end toeverynnlitaryconteft? 
The papal militia, compofed of monks, who were labo* 
rious and auftere in their origin, became corrupted. The 
bifliops, tired out with the enterpnfes of the legates, of the 
iecular magiftrates, and of the monks, over their jurifdio 
tion, encroached, on their parts, upon the fecularjurifdic- 
tion, with a degree of boldnefs of which it is dimcult to 
form an idea. If the clergy could have determined to eredt 
gibbets, perhaps we (hould at prefent be under a govern* 
jnent entirely facerdotal. It is the maxim, that *' the church 
*' abhors the e£Fuiion of blood,'* which has preferved us 
from it. There were fchools in France and in Italy ; and 
thofe at Paris were famous towards the eleventh centmr. 
The number of colleges was xncreafed 4 and, nevertheleUp 
this date of the church, which we have defcribed without 
malice or exaggeration, was continued in all chridian coun« 
tries, from the ninth to the fourteenth century, an interval 
of four or five hundred years. The emperors have loft Ita- 
ly, and the popes have acquired a great temporal power* 
No one hath yet raifed himfelf againft their fpiritual pow. 
<T. The intereds of this fovereign are enibraced by all the 
Italians. The dignity of epifcopacy is edipfed by that of 
cardinal, and the fecular clergy were always ruled by the 
regular clergy. Venice alone hath known and defended 
its rights. The irruption of the Moors in Spain hath 
thrown chriftianity thc^re into an abjeét date, from whick 
it hath fcarce emerged for thcfe two lad, cent units; and 
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«ven down to-our days, the înquîûtion difplays it under the 
mod hideous afpecl : — :he inquifitron, a terrible tribunal, 
a tribunal infulting to the fpirit of Jefus Chrift ; a tribunal 
which ought to be deteftcd by fovereigns, by biihops, by 
magidrates, and by fubjeds : by fovereigns, whom it ven- 
tures to threaten, and whom it hath fometimes cruelly per- 
fecuted ; by biftiops, whofe jurifdiAion it annihilates ; by 
the magiftrates, whofe legitimate anthority it ufurps ; by 
the fubjeâsj whom it keeps in continual terror, whom it re- 
<}uce3 to filence, and condemns to ilupidity, trom the dan- 
ger that attends their requiring inllruélion, their reading, 
^eir writing, and their fpeaking ; a tribunal which hath 
only owed its inilitution, and which only owes its continu- 
ance in thofe regions where it is ftill maintained, to a fa- 
crilegious policy, jealous of perpetuating prejudices and 
prerogatives, which could not luve been dilcalTed, without 
being difpelled» 

Before the fchîTmof Henry VIII, England was fuKjefl 
to the pope^ even in temporal concerns, London (hook 
off the yoke of Rome ; but this reformation was lefs the 
-cffed of reafonthan of paiIion« Germany hath been a 
continual fcene of violence on both fides ; and fince the time 
of Luther, the catholics and fchifmatics have (hewn them* 
felvea equally enthufiads in tha.t countiy, the former for 
papal tyranny, the latter for independence. Chriftianity 
was edabliihed in Poland,, with all the claims of papal au- 
thority, in France the temporal power was conUdered as 
fubordinatc to the fpiritual power. According to the fen- 
timent of the favourers of the Tramontane opinions^ this 
kingdom,, as well as all the kingdoms of the earth, was . 
fubjeéi to the church of .Rome ; its princes might be ex- 
communicated, and its fubjeéls freed from the oath of alle- 
giance. But the papal colofliis 'was fhaken ; and even fîncc 
the fourteenth century it approached the inftant of its dowQ« 
ial. Then literature was revived; the ancient languages 
were cultivated ; the fird Hebrew grammar was prmted ; . 
and the royal college was founded. Towards the middle of 
the fifteenth century, the art of printing was in vented. Av 
multitude of writings of all kinds were drawn out of the 
dutl of monadic libraries, to be diffufed among the people. 
l!he vulgar tongue was improved, and tranflations were 
jaoade, Tiie f«vereign, and individuals, coUeaed great llli- 
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mite. The decrees of the councils, the fathers» and the 
holy fcrîptures, were r^ad. The c^non law wa» attended 
to, and the hiftory of the church ivas inveftigated.. The. 
fpirit of cnticiTm arofe, and the apocryphal books were- 
detcdod ; while Infplred writings were rcliored to their ori- 
ginal purity. The eyes of the fovercign» and of the clergy 
V^cre opened and they were enlightened by religious diK 
nutes. The origin of immunities, exemptions» and privi- 
leges, was traced ; and the futility of them was demonilrat-^ 
cd. Ancient times were fearched into, and their difcipline 
.compared to modern cudoms. The hierarchy of the 
church refumed its influence, and the two powers withdrew 
into their refpeé^ive limits. The decifions of the clutfcfa- 
lefumed their efficacy ; and if papal tyranny hath not beens 
extinguiihed in France, it is at leaft conûned within very 
«arrow bounds. In l6Si, the clergy of that kingdoai dc^ 
cided, that temporal power was independent otfpiritual 
povrer, and that the pope was fubjeâ: to the canons of the 
. church. If the miifibn of the prieil be of divine right ; if 
it belonged to him to fet men frcci and to inclofe them in 
bonds ; can he not excommunicate the impenitent iinner, 
«r the heretic, whether he be a ibvereign or a private man ? 
According to our principles, this is a power th^t cannot he. 
denied to him : but prudent men perceived, in this vipleo^ 
proceeding, £uch mtfchievous con^quenccs, that they ha«c 
dcelarjpd it was fcarce ever to b^ tihricd to* Doth eX'- 
communication involve the depofition of the fovereign, and' 
4ifengage the fubjeâs from their oath of allegiance ? It 
woutd be high-^treafon to {uppoie it. Hence we fee, that 
the ecdcûailical govern ipent, atleaft, in France, hath pafT^ 
ed on, from the ** tyranny of anarchy, to a kind of mode- 
1* rate ariftocracy." 

But if 1 might be allowed to explain my£el£ npon a mat* 
ter fo important, I fiiould venture to fay, that neither in 
England, nor in the countries of Germany, of the United 
provinces, and of thf north, the true principles have beei» 
traced. Had they been better known, how much blood 
i|nd how many troubles would they hs^ve fpared, the blood 
of pagans, heretics, and; chri&ians, fince the fir ft origin of 
natursjil forms of worfhip to the prefent day ; and how much 
would they fpare in future, if the rulers of the earth «(cre 
.pruden^ and fieady enoug^h. to coofprm to them I 
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It appears to me» iKat the ftate is not made for re« 
£gion, bttt religion for the ftate: thm it the firft prio*^ 
ciple. 

The general întereil is the unÎTerfal rule that ought to* 
prevtâ ID a ftate : thm a the fécond prmçtple* 

The peopky or the foveretgn amhonty^ depofitary of 
theirs» kave akme the rrght to judge of the eoaformkv of 
aay inftkutkm whateter with 1^ gcnoral- istcreft : this if 
the third princip4e«^ 

Thefe three principles appear to me inconteftably ettdent |- 
and the proportions that- follow are »0 more than coroUanes- 
dtottced from them.- 

It therefore belongs to this ambority» and to this aiitho-- 
nty adone» to examine the tenets and the difcipHne of re* 
ligion : the tenets, in order to afcertaini ^ether^ being, 
contrary to comason fitnie, they will not etfpofe the public 
tranquillity. to eooftmotioas, (bmuch the more dangerous,* 
as the ideas of future happinefs will be complicated with 
zeal for the glory of God, and with fnbmimon to truths» 
which w3l be confidered as revcaied : the difapUne, to ob* 
ferve whether it- doth not cla(h with theprevaiUng man-^ 
sera» extiaguiik the fpirit of patriot Hh), damp the ardour of 
courage^ occafion an averfion for induftry, for marriage»' 
and for public affairs;, whether it be not injqrioos to popu« 
lationy and Co thr fbcial ftate ; whether k doth not infpire 
fanaeicifin,- and a fpirit of intoleration ; whether it doth' 
not fow the feeds of diviiiott between the relations of the' 
fkme family, between famXes of the fame city» between tha 
ettîerof the ikme kinffdoffi,^ and between the fereral king- 
doms of the earth i <«%e€her k doth not dimimfh the i'e- 
fpcâ due to the (bmi^ign and the mttgiftnrties f and whethet 
it doth not inculcate maiima fo* auttere as to occafion me*- 
lanehaly^ or pmAicea which lead on to eAtavagance.' 

This^ authority, and this^autboHty alone» can therefbnl 
profcribe the eftablifhed mode of worfhip, adopt a new 
one» or evevr aboMih every form of woWhfp, if it (hould- 
find it con^dient. Th^^ general form a# government 
being dways fetdcd at the firft minnte of ks adoption» 
bow if. k poffibfe that ithgion fhoold ffft the- kw by iti > 
aatiquky'? 

The ftatc hath the fuprèmacy in every thîrfg. The dif- 
t«aâloà bctweeiï a tensooral and a.: ibiritnai Isower is a 
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pakpMe abfurdity ; and there neither can, i^or ought to 
be» any nnore than one foie» and fingle» joiifdiôion, where- 
ever it belongs^ to public utility alone» to çrder» or to de« 
fend. 

For every offence whatever there fliodld be but one tri- 
bunal ; for every guilty perfon but one priibn ; for every 
illegal aâion but one law. Every contiary claim is inju- 
rious to the equality of the citizens 4 every poffeifion is an 
ufurpation of the claimant» at the cxpence of the common 
intereft. 

There (hould be no other councils than the aâembly 
of the minifters of the fovereign. When the admini- 
firators are aflembled» the church is aflembled. When 
the ftate has pronounced» the church has nothing more to 
fay» 

There (hould be no other canons» except the ediâs 
of the piinces» and the decrees of the courts of judt» 
cature- 

What is a common offence» and a privileged offence» 
where there is but one law» and one public matter» be* 
tween the citizens ? 

immunities» and other exdufivc privSeges» are £b ^nany 
aâs of injuftice» exercifed againft the other ranks of fociety 
that are deprived of Ihcm. 

A bifhop» a prieft» or a member of the derical body», 
«ay quit his country^ if he choofes it ; but then he » 
Bothing» It belongs to the ftate to watlrh over hia con* 
duâ» to appoint and to remove hink» - 

If we undecftand by a benefice» any thine more than the 
iakry every citizen ought to reap from his labour»' this h 
an abufe which requires a fpeedy reformation* . The maa 
who doth nothing hath no right to eat* 

And wherefore fhould not the prieft aoquire» enrich 
himfel^ enjoy« fell» buy» and make hi» wilH a» an» 
other «citizea ? ^ 

Lfit him be chafte» decile» humble; aad«wn iodigeiit^ 
let him not be fond of women» let him be of a mcekdifpa* 
fition» aad let him prefer bread and water to^aU the con^ 
veniencies oi life f but let him.be forbidden- ta bind himfdf 
to thefe obfervances J>y vows. The vow of chaftity is re* 
pugnant to juatu're and injurious to population'; the tow of 
jrov^rty ia oidy that of a Éfdifh or of an idle man j» the. vqw 
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oC obedieoce to any other than to the ruling power, and t . 
^e law» is that of a (lave or of a rebd. 

If there exiiled, therefore, . in anjr dîftrtâ of a country* 
&ty tboufand citizens bound by (uck vows, what couid 
the fovereign do better, than to repair to the fpot, with a 
fufficient number of fatellites armed with whips, and to &y 
to them, go forth, ye lazy wretches, go forth ; go to the 
éelds, to agriculture^, to the. manufadurei» to the mi- 
Ikia? 

Charity is the common duty of all thofe^whofe property 
exceeds their abfolute. wanu. 

The relief of old men, and of indigent and old perfons, is . 
the duty of the ftate they have ferved. 

JLet .there be no other apoftks but the legillator and the 
jnagiA rates*. 

L»et there be no ^Kred writings, excpt thofe which they ' 
fliall acknowledge as fuch. . 

Let there.be no divine right but . the good of the • 
•repubUc*. 

I could extend thisb couCequences to many other objeâs; . 
but I ftop here, protefting, that if in what I have faid there 
ikould be any. thing contrary to the good order of a well» 
«regulated fociety» and«toithe felicity of the citizens, I re- * 
traâ ; although I can fcarce perfuade myfelf . that the na^ 
tions can become enlightened» and not be fenûble one day of ' 
•the truth of my pcinciples. . As for the reft, I forewarn my 
.readers that, I have-fpoken only of the external forms of 
j-eligion. With refpeâ. to internal religion, man is only 
accountable for it to God» It is a fecret between man and . 
«him, who hath taken . him out of . nothing and can plungie . 
him into it again* . 

If we now take a reviewof wlMhas btoi laid, we (hall 
.find that aU xhe governments of Europe are comprehended 
under fome of. the ibrms we have^been defcribing, . and àve 
differently modelled according to theiocal>iituattou, the d^ 
gree of population, .the extent of territory, the iaûuence of ' 
.opinions and occupation», and the external connections aiul 
vicifiitodes of events that aâ upon the fyftem of the. body 
•pplitic, as the.imprefiion of jl fui:rojindiog fluids does upon & 
natural bodies». 

We are not to imagine, as it is often afi^rted, that a)l i 
^OYernmentf nearly relembk >each aher, and that the Joc^j 
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dîffçccnpe h^w^tu them confifts in tke charaâer of tholb- 
who goYcrn. Thts maxim may» perhaps» he true io ëbfof 
lute govecnments» atnoog ùick nations as have no principles 
o£ liberty. Theft take the turn the piûice gis^i thinn ^ 
they are haughty» proud, and couri^cûust under a monarch^ 
^ho ia aâive and fond of glory ; indolent and ftupid under 
a fuperftitipus king f full of hopes and feara under a yojing 
prince ; of ^reakuels and corruption under an old defpxX t. 
or rather alcernately confident and weak, under the fev<Mal' 
rniniflers who alee ralfed by intrigue. In fuch^ ftatea» go- 
vernment aifumes the character of the admioiftratioa ;. àut 
in free ilatcs it is yafk the rtverfe. 

Whatever may be (aid of tlie nature and fprings of thc* 
differeot fyûems of government to which men arc fubjéâ». 
the art of leglOation being that which ought tobethennoft' 
perfeây is alio tlie moil proper to employ men- of the firft- 

genius. The fcicnce of government does not contain atw 
caded truths, or rather it has not one fingle principle 
which does not extend to all the branches of admimftratipn- 
The ûate is a very complicated machiue» which cannot, 
be wound up or iiet io motion without ^ thorough kn»w>> 
ledge of all its. component pacta* If dpy one of the parts 
be too much ftraitened or relaxed^ the vyhole. muft be in- 
diforder« Every projeél that may be beneficial to ascertain 
number of citizens» or in critical- timea, may become falal 
to the whole nation^ and prejudicial for a long continuance. 
If we deftroy or change the nature of any great bodj^ 
thofe convulsive motions, which are called ftrokes of (lato,, 
will di&uti) the whole nation» which may, perhaps» feel the 
effeâs of them for a^es to come. AU. innoiuitiona ojight 
to be brought about infenûbly ; they fhould arife from ne* 
cefllly» be the refultf as it were, of the puldic clamour, qr at 
lead agree with the general withes. To aliolifiioldcuftom^ 
PC to introduce new onea on a fudden, tends only Io ia« 
creaie that which is bad» and to* prevent the effeâ of that 
which is goad. To aâ: without confulting the; will of th^ 
generality, without coUeûing, as it were» the msi^onty of 
^tes. io the. public opinion» is to alUenatethe hearta and 
minds of men, anid to bring, every thing, into difcrcdit» even 
wliat is honeil and good. 

It.would; hea deiirable thio^ in Europe» that the fove« . 
Itigns» conxioced.of the necewy of improving the fcience 
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»f govcrnv^rat» (boul4 imitate a cuftom eftabliftied io China,. 
|a this es^pirey tlie mÎQÎftcrt arc diftineuKhed into twQ 
clafiçs» the thinjtâr^ ^cd the Jigner^^ While the latter 
are employed \n the arrangement and difpatch of public 
affiiirBy. tbe iiril a^end only to the fomung of projets» or 
to the examination of fuclyis arc prefented to them* Ac* 
c^c^iPfiT ^ ^^ adinlren oftbe Chuicfe jb^o? cmmcoti thi$ is. 
^fac fo^rcj^ of aU tbofe judicioua regolatione, which eftabh'fli 
ii^ ttipfç rfgipnii ^he moft enb'ghteaed fyftcma of legiflation» 
together with die moft prudent adminift ration. All Afia 
ûTulj^ tio.a def^tic government ; but îq Turkey and 
perfia, it i^ a 4Ë%>otîfq) of opinioa by means of religion ;. ii| 
Chipai it 18 tbç deljpptifmr of the laws by the iofluence of 
vcaio^* A,mpng. the mohammedaiiSjt they beUcve in the di« 
TJoe aDtbbonty q£ t^e prince ; aQU>pg the Chineje» tbty be^ 
If^ve ia napi^ra} a^thorJty, fouivfkd upon the law of reafoni 
9^ if^ tib^e Cflptpire» it^ i| convjciion th^t infiucucef thcr 

In the happy fl^te of poHcy and knowledge to which > 
Europif ha;.b a^t^in^ il ia plain that this coavj Aion of the 
mii?4, ^hick produçcÉ^ ^ free, cafy^ and general» obedience, 
e^ proceed from qotbing bMt a certain evidence of the utt<*- 
hty of the l^iiT^. ïf the governments win oot pay «^/ni»> 
fftf whQ'ip4y^ pefh^^Sy b^cQOie r^fpiciQua or cgrrupl as 
foop s^ thpy ^rc mcrcepa^,. Iç.t thçra. atlcaft, allow men. of : 
iuperior Hn4er,ftapdipga to wa^tch in fome m^urç over the 
pu()liç goqd. £very writer of genjua iabpru amagiftrate. 
of his cojufitry ;: an4 li^ QUgbt tp eoHgbten it aa mucn as it 
i» ia hia ppw^r. ^ia. a^i^tiea give him a right to do. it. > 
Whether be b^^n objure or. a diftlnguiflied citizen, whatt 
ever- bo h|8. rai)^ or bfrtb, bif wo^^ which ia always noble» ^ 
derives itacl^fa^t^frpm bia^tj^i^Ata^ Uistribunal is.the whole 
Wion ; bjf judg^ if the public,, npt the dyefpot who doea 
tyun bfM|r hiq>, nqr tl^c miniftcr wha wUl not attend to him. 

All theie truths ba^z^dpubtlefa. their bpujidaries ; but it 
i^ always niore da^erous tc^ fupprefs the freedom of 
thougbV ^H^ ^ \^^T^^ ^^^^ 1^9 b^Pi^ or i(npetuofity, Rea^ 
fen ai|4 tVitib triufnph Qvpr thofe. daring and violent minds» 
WÛcb ^if€ roofed; paly by rçftraioit» . aud. irritated only b^' 
perfectiiion. ^ings a,nd miniftera, love Your people^ love 
x|L9iiVn4y ^n4.ye will be h^ppy» Ye will then have no rea* 
(on t9 {i^f:q^ pffree fei^ûmeats or uufatiafied mindâ» nof^ 
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the rcTok of bad men. The revolt of the heart is much 
tnore dangerous ; for virtue, when foured, and roufed into 
indignation, is guilty of the moft atrocious aéls. Cato and 
Brutu« were both virtuous ; they were reduced to the alc<r<> 
native of choofing between two great enormities, fuicide^ 
or the death of Caefar. • 

Remember that the intcrefts of government and thofeof^ 
the nation are the fame. - Whoever attempts to feparate 
them, is unacquainted with theirtrue nature, and wiÛ only 
Injure thenu 

Authority divides this great intereft, when the wills of. 
Individuals are fubftituted to the eftablifhed order. The 
laws, and thofe alone, ought to have the fway*. This uni- 
vcrfal rule Is not a yoke for the citizens, buta power which, 
proteéls them, and a watchfulnefr which infures their tran- - 
quîUity. They think themfelves free ; and this opinion,, 
which conftitntcï their happinefs, determines their fubmif* 
{ion. If the arbitrary caprices of a turbulent and ente^ 
prifîng adminiftrator fhould fubvert this fortunate #'fyftem,, 
the people, who from habit, prejudice, or felf-love» are gen- 
erally inclined to confider the government under which i 
fhey live as the bèft of all poiOble governments, are depriv- 
ed of this illiifion, to which nothing can be fubftttuted. 

Authority divides this great intereft; when It obftinatcl^ 
perfeveres In any error Into which It hath fallen* Let ft: 
not be blinded by a fooliih pride, and it will perceive that 
thofe changes, which bring it back ta what is true and 
good, far from weakening, its fprings, will ftrengthen them.. 
To be undeceived with reipeâto a dangerous miilake, it> 
not to contradrft one's felf ; itis not to difplay to thepco**- 
pie the Inconftancy of government ; It Is to demonftrate to 
them Its wrfdom and its uprightnefs. . If their refpeâwert : 
to diminifh, k would be for that power which -would never 
know Its miftakes, or would always jufttfy themv and oa€ 
for thofe who would avow and correâ^them. 

Authority divides this great* Intereft, when- It • facriScef 
the tranquillity, eaffe, and blood, of the pcopk, to the ter-- 
rible and tranuent brilliancy of warlike exploits. It is ia 
vain that that we endeavour to juftify thefe deftruékive pro- 
penûties by ftatues and by Infcnptions. Thefe monuments 
vof arrogance and flattery will one day be deftroyed bytiwc 
or overthrown by hatred.. Tie memory lof that priocei)o'f. 
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WÎU be refpeâedi wbo (hall have preferred peace, which 
muft have infared happinefs to his fubjeâsi to vîéiories 
which would have been only for himteff ; who (hall have 
€on(kkred the eoiph^e ai his family ; who (hall have made 
no other ufe of his power» than for the advantage of thofe 
who had Intruded him with iu His name and his charac* 
tet will be aniverfally cfaen(hed. Fathers will inform poC- 
terity of the happiaefs which they enjoyed. Their child- 
ten will repeat it to their defcendants ; and this delightful 
remembrance will be preferved from one age to another, 
and wiU be perpetuated in each family, and to the remotcii 
centuries* 

Authority divides this great intereft, when the perfoA 
ta who(e hands the reins of government have been placed, 
by birth xmt eleékion, fuffers them to be guided at pieafure 
by blind chance $ when he prefers a mean repofe to the dig* 
fifty and the importance of the funékions with which he i§ 
intrufted. His inaéiion is criminal and infamous. The in« 
dulgence with which his faults might have been treated» 
will be juftly denied to his indolence. This fe verity will be 
the more lawful, as his chara^er will have determined hiin 
to choofe for fubftitutes the fitû ambitious men who ma]ft 
«ffer, and thefe idmoft nccefikrily men of no capacity. 1( 
even he had the angular good fortune of making a good 
ehcHce, he would ilill be unpardonable, becaufe it is not 
allowable t^ impoie our duties upon dhcn^ He will die 
without having lived. His name will be forgotten, or, if 
Mmembcred, it will only be as the names of thofe (luggard 
kingrs, the years of whofe reign hiftory hath, with reafoa 
difdaincd to count. 

Authority divides this greiA tntereft, when the pofls 
which determine the public tranquillity are intruded to vil« 
«r corrupt men of intrigue ; when favour Ihall obtain the 
fewards due to (ervices ; when the powerful fprii»gs, which 
nfure the gfandenr and the duration of empires, are de* 
ftroyed. All emulation Ib extinâ. The enlightened and 
laborious citizens cither conceal themielves, or retire. The 
wicked and the audacious (hew themfelves infolently, and 
profper. Every thing is dire^d and- determined by pre* 
fiimption, by intereft, and by the moft difordinate paillons. 
Joftice is disregarded, virtue' is degraded, and propriety 
which might in fome meafure be a fubftitute to it, is con. 
iidered as an old prejudke or a ridiculous cuftom. ]ii£m 
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eouragement within and «^pprobnum wkhottt, tWfe are M 
tiMt remain to a nation formerty powerful aod refpeâed. 

There inay fomethnea he peopKc dU&tialied under a goot^ 
goTemment ; but where there are mavy that are unhappy,, 
wkhout aay kmd of public profperky, the» if la tba^ the* 
government is vtckma in its mttvre* 

Mankind are juft as we would have then» to be ; it i^the- 
mode of government vhicb ^es thena a good or an evït 
propenfity. 

. A ftate ought to hare one ob)eA only ui vîew ; aAd that 
JBf public felicity. Every (late baa a partieûlar manner x»# 
promoting this end ; which may be conûdered as it» (pirit, 
ifts princiâe, to which every tlmig elfe i» f^ovdinate. 

A nation can have no indudry for the arts» nor courage 
£or war» without a con&detiee in» and an attachment to» the 
government* But when the principle of fear hath broken^ 
every other fpring of the fouU a nation then becomes of no- 
eontequcncCy the prince is expoTed to a thoufand enteral- 
pnies from without, and a thoufand daogers from wttbio. 
Defpifed by his neighbours» and abhorred by his fid)jeélB». 
he muil be in perpetual fear for the fafety of his ktngdofliy.. 
as well as for that of his own life.v It is a happinefs for a* 
nation that commerce» arts, and fcieoces* (hould flouriih' 
within it. It is even a happinefs for thofe who govefB^ 
when they are not inclined to exert aâ^s of tyranny. Up*- 
right minds are very eaûly led ; but none have a greater 
a.verfion £or violence and ûavery. L.et good monarch» be 
bleifed with enlightened people» and let tyrants have none* 
but brutes to reign over. 

Military power is both the caufe and the deftruaton of^ 
defpotifm ; which initt In&nt {late may be corapansdto a* 
Gon that conceals: his talons in order tolet them grow. Li • 
ks full vigour» it may be confidered as a madman who -tears- 
his body to pieces, with his ann& la its advanced s^e» it 
is like Saturn, who, after havtng devoured bis chîlâren» is> 
fliamefully mutilated' by. hist own race. 

Government may be divided into kgiflation aad' policy*' 
Legiflation relates to the 'tnttnial management oF^ the ftate». 
and policy to the external direâioa of it.- 

Policy. S Avix;B nations, whtdi are addiÂed tO' 

hunting, have rather a policy thaa u iegi& 
latisn. ' Govemcd among thtfmfekes by manners and ex«' 
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ample, the only cooTcntions or laws tliey have arc between 
one natioo aad another. Treaties of peace or alUaDce con- 
^tute their ooly code of IcgUUtion. 

Such were nearly the focicties of ancient times. Séparât* 
ed by deferts, wkhout any communication of trade or voy- 
ages, they had only a prefent and immediate intereft to 
fettle. AH their négociations confiAed in putting an end 
to a war by fixing the boundaries of a ftate* As it was 
nccefTary to perfuade a nation^ and not bribe a court by the 
miflreffes or favourites of a prince, eloquent men were em- 
ployed for this purpofe ; and the names of orator and am- 
bafiador were fynonymous. 

In the middle ages, when every thing, even juilice itfelf» 
was decided by force ^ when the Gothic government dl* 
vided by feparate interefts all thofe petty Hates which owed 
their exifteace to ks conRkution ; négociations had but 
little influence over a wild and rechifie people, who knew no 
tight but that of war,ao tneaties but for truces or ranfoms*. 

J3urtog this long period of ignorance and barbarifm, 
policy was entirely cofifioed to the court of Rome* It had 
arifen from the artifices which had founded the papal go* 
vermnent. I^% the pontics, by the laws of their religion 
and the fyftem of the hierarchy, influenced a very numer- 
ous clergy, whofie profeiytes extended perpetually in all 
the chriftian. fbites, the correfpondence kept up with the 
l>i(hop^, eftafolifhed early at Rome a centre of communica- 
tion for all the difierent churches or nations. AU right» 
were fubordinate to a religion which excrcifed an abfoiute 
authority over the mind of every individual ; it had a fharc 
in almofi every tranfaâion, either as the motive or the 
means ; and the popes, by the ItaL'an agents they had. 
placed in all the prelacies of the chriftian ftate^ were con- 
fUntly informed of every commotion, and availed them« 
felves of every event. They had the higheit intereil in 
this f that of attaining univerfal monarchy. The barbar-* 
ifm of the times in which this proje<^ wa» conceived, does 
not lefibn. its greatneij» and fublimity. How daring was 
the attempt, to fubdue, without troops, nations that were 
always in arms \ What art to make even the weak nefs of 
the clergy refpe£lable and facred i: What fkill to agitate, 
to fhake, thrones one after the other, in order to keep 
them all in fubjedUon ! So. deep, fo extenfive, a deHgn could 
ftnly foe carried into execution by being concealed ; and; 
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therefore was incoafiftent with a hereditary monarchy ; ia 
which the pallions of kings, and the intrigued of miniftersy 
are the caufe of fo much inftability in affairs. This pro- 
jed^, and the general rule of conduâit requires, could not 
be formed but in an eleâive government, in which the chief 
is always chofen from a body animated with the fame fpirit, 
and guided by the fame maxims ; in which an aridocratîc 
court rather governs the prince, than fuffcrs Itfelf to be 
l^jverned by him. 

While Italian policy was engaged in CKamining all tlie 
Rates of Europe, and availing itlelf of every opportunity 
to aggrandize and confirm the power of the church, each 
fovereign faw with indifference the revolutions that were tak- 
ing place without. Mod of jthem were too much engaged 
in eftablifhing their authority in their own dominions» in 
dlfputing the branches of power with the feveral bodies 
which were in pofleffioa of them, or which were driving 
againft the natural bent that monarchy has to defpotifai : 
they were not fufficiently mailers of their own inheritaace9 
to interfere in the difputes of their neighbours. 

The fifteenth century changed the order of things. 
When the princes had colled^ed their forces, they were in- 
clined to bring them to aâion, and try <heir refpeékive 
ûrength. Tin that time, the nations had only carried on 
war with each other upon their feveral frontiers. The 
feafon of the campaign was loil in affembling troops, which 
every baron always raifed very flowly. There were then 
«only flcirmifhes between fmall parties, not any regular battles 
between different armies. When a prince, either by alliances 
or inheritance, had acquired pofFemons in different dates, the 
intereds were confounded, and contentions arofc among the 
people. It was neceifary to fend regular troops in the pay of 
•the monarch, to defend at a didance terruories that did not 
belong to the date. The crown of England no longer held 
provinces in the midd of France ; but that of Spain acquired 
ibme rights in Germany, and that of^Vance laid fome 
claims in Italy. From that time all Europe was in a per« 
petual alternate ûate of war and négociation. 

The ambition, talents, and rivalihip, of Charles V and 
Francis I gave rife to the prefent fydem of modem politics. 
Before thefe two kings, France and Spain had difputed the 
•kingdom of Naples, in the name of the heufes of Arragoa 
and Anjou* Their diiTentio^s had excited a fermest. 
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throughout all Italy, and the rq)tiblie of Venîce was the 
•chitf caufe of that intefttne conimotîon that was excited 
again ft two foreign powers. The Germans took a part 
ia thefe difturbances, either as auxiliaries, or as being in- 
terefted in them. The emperor and the pope were con* 
cerned in them with almoft all Chriftendom. But Francis I 
aud Charles V engaged in their fote, the views, the anxiety, 
the dcRiny, of all Europe* All the powers feemed to be 
divided between two rival houfes, in order to weaken aU 
tematcly the mod powerful. Fortune favoured the talent», 
the force, and the artifice, of Charles V. More ambitious 
and lefs voluptuous than Francis I, his charader turned 
the fcale, and Europe for a time inclined to his fide, but did 
! not continue always to favour the fame intereft. 

I^ilip II, who had all the fpint of intrigue, but not the 
military virtues of his father, inherited his projeâs and am« 
: hitious views, and found the times favoonible to his ag* 
grmndizemcnt. He exhaufted his kingdom of men and 
i Hitps, and even of money, though he was in poffeflion of 
I the mines of the New World ; and left behind him a more 
r extcnfive monarchy, but Spain itfelf in a much weaker 
I . ilate than it had been under his father. 

His foo imagined be fhould again nuike all Jlurope de* 

: pendent, by an fiance with that branch of his houfe which 

I reigned in Germany. Philip II had through negligence 

I xelinquifhed this political idea: Phihp III refumed it. But 

in other ref peas be followed the enoneous, narrow, fuper* 

fiitious, and pedantic, principles of his predeceflbr. With* 

I in the ftate, there was much formality, but no order and 

no economy. The church was peipetually encroaching 

upon the ftate. The inquifition, that horrid monfter, 

which conceals its head in the heavens and its feet in the 

; infernal regions, ftruck at the root of population, which 

at the fame time fuffered confiderably iirom war and the 

colonies. In the external operations of the ft ate, there 

were ftill the fame ambitious views, and lefs (kilful meafures* 

Raâi and precipitate in his enterprifes, flow and obftinate 

■in the execution of them, Philip ill h^d all thofe defcâs 

which are prejudicial to each other, and^occafion every pro* 

jéâ to mifcarry. He deftroyed the fmall degree of life and 

.vigour the monarchy yet retained. Richelieu availed him* 

Xclf of the weakneXs of iSpain, and the foibles of the kti«f 
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whom he ruled over^ to iiH that period with his întxj^œs». 
lunci caufe his name to defcend to pofterky. GeFinany an^ 
Spain were tn fome nianRer conne^ed to each other by 
the houfe of Audria : to this leaeiie, he oppofed tliat of 
France with Sweden, to counteraS the effe^of thefotcner.. 
This, fyftem would naturaily have taken pTace in hts tlm^s,^ 
îf it had not heen the wor^ of his genius. Guftavus Adol- 
phuB hy his conquefts cnHaved oH tlie north. A^ Europe 
concurred in lowering the pride o<f thé houfe' of A^uflria ;. 
and the peace of the Pyrenees turned the fcale againft Spa^a^ 
in favour of France. 

Charles V had been aceuCed of aiming at unlverfal 
monarchy ; and Lewis XIV was taxed with the fame am-^ 
bition. But neither of them ever conceived (b high and To - 
rafh a projeâ. They were both of them paifionatety de- 
iîroiis of extending their empire, by the aggrandize meftt of 
their families This ambition is equally nature to pruices of 
common abilities^ who are born without «my talents^ as it ia 
to monarchs of ffiperior underftanding, whoha^ «lo virtues 
•r moral quali&cations. But neither Charles V nor I^ewis 
XIV had that kiftd of fpirit pf refolution, that impulfe 
of the foul, to brave -every thing, which cenftitutes heroic 
conquerors : they bore no refemblance in any particular ta 
Alexander. Neverthelcfs ufefui alarms were taken and 
i^read abroad. Such alarms cannot be too foon conceived,, 
fior too foox> difFuCod) when there arife any powers that are 
formidable to thePr neighbours. It is chiedy among^ na* 
lions, and with refpeft to kings, that fear produces fafety» 
When Lewid XIV bega^i to reflet on his own fituation,. 
perhaps he might be furprifed at feeing hirafelf more powcr- 
liil thaa he thought he was. His gneatnefs was partly 
owing to the h'ttle harmony that fubfifted betwcea the 
forces and the deGgns of his enemies. Europe had, in- 
deed, felt the neceility of a general union, but had not dif- 
covered the means of fwming it. In treating with this 
monarch,^ proud of fuceefs, and vain from the applaufe he 
bad received, it was thought a confiderabk: advantage if 
every thing was not. given v»p^ In a word, the infults of 
France, which iacreafcd with her viftories ; the natural 
turn of l^r intrigues to fpread diifenfion everywhere, in 
ordçr to reign alone 5 her contempt for the faith of treaties ^ 
the haughty and authoritacive tone (he afurpcd, turned the 
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^enc)*ai envy fl>c had excited into deteftatkm» and niicd 
ùQÎvcrfal abfins. Even thofe princes^ who had feen with* 
•out dntbragey or favoiMred the increafe of her power» feh the 
iieceffity of repaîrlog this «rror iff politica» and of com* 
bÎBÎfig «Hid raîâiig. among, themfelves a body of foreet fu* 
perior to tbofe of France, in order to prevent her tyron* 
jiifing over the datioaa. 

XieagiDes were, therefore^ ibnned» which were for a lofig^ 
tHn« ieeSeauftL Oae nan alone was found capable to 
amiiume and conduél them* Warmed ^ith that pnblio 
fptrit^ lArhiehiOf^j great and TfHuous fouU can pomfs^ it 
wa9 a prince^ though- bom in a repuhiic» whoi, fbrthejeo* 
•ersd catiTe of £uro{^e 9i^a9 inâaaned with that love of li* 
herty» (o natural to upright mindt* He tinned his ainbi* 
^ion towards the greateft objeéi^ aad moft worthy of the 
ime iti which he li^ed. Hia own interell ncYtr warped 
him from that of the puhlic With a courage pecmlfar to^ 
hiiafelf be knew kow to defy thofe very misfortuncf which 
he forefaw ; depending lefs for facceft upon hi» military 
abâkies»< thafi« wavtif»g for a fdvourable turn of affairs, from 
his patiaice and poiittcal aâivity. Such was the fituation 
of salaire when the fueecffiou to the throne of Spaîo fet ail 
Europe in âamesi 

Sinee the ennipireof the Perfians and that of the Romaas» 
afnbition had never been tempted by fo rich a^fpoil. The* 
l»rince, «vho might have united this crown to his own, 
would naturally have arifen to that univerfal monarchy, the 
idea of whkrb raifed â« general alarm. It was therefore ne- 
cefiary to ptcveni- thtS' empire from becoming the poffeffio»- 
x)f a power ali^ady formxdatde, and to keep the balance- 
equal hetweel) the hoofes of Auftria and Bourbon, whioii« 
had the only hereditary right to the throne. 

Men well verfed in the knowledge of the itianner» and' 
affaks of Spain, have afferted, if we may belkve BûUng<h 
broke^ that had it not been for the hoftiutiea^ v^bich were 
then excited by England and Holland^ we fhould have 
feen PhiHp V as good a Spaniard as his predeceiforsi and- 
that the French miniiliy would then have hàà no influence 
over the SpantAt adminsftration ; but that the war raifed 
againft the Spaniards for the fake of grvrng them a iuler# 
oBiged them to have recourfe to the fleets and arfnkv of a 
flate that was alone cftpabk of ^fttng theai ia fiting iq>oa 
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fuch a king ai they wanted. This juft idea, the refult of 
deep reÂeâioiii has been confirmed by the experience of 
halt a century. The turn of the Spaniards has nerer been 
able to coincide with the tafte of the French* Spain, from, 
the charaâer of her inhabitants, feems rather to belong to 
Africa than to Europe. 

The train of events, however, anfwered to the general 
wiihes. The armies and the councils of the- quadruple al- 
liance gained an equal Tuperiority over the common enemy. 
Inftead of thofe langtiid and unfortunate campaigns which 
had tried the patience of the prince of Orange, but not 
difcouraged him, all the operations of the confederates were 
fuccefsfuL France, in her turn, humbled and defeated on 
every ûde, was upon the brink of ruin, when (he was re* 
liored by the death of the emperor. 

It was then perceived, that if the archduke Charles, 
crowned with the imperial diadem, and fucceeding to all 
the dominions of the houfe of Auftria, (hould join Spain 
and the Weft* Indies to this vaft inheritance, he would be 
in poiFelfion of that fame exorbitant power which the houfe 
of Bourbon had been deprived of by the war. But the 
enemies of France ft ill perfifted in their deftgn of dethrone 
ing Philip V^ without thinking of the perlon that was to 
fucceed him ; while true politicians, notwithftanding their 
triumphs, grew tired- of a war, the very fuccefs of which 
always became an evil, when it could no longer do any 
good. 

This difference of opinions raifed difTenfions among the 
allies, which prevented them from reaping all thofe advan- 
tages from the peace of Utrecht they might reaibnably 
have expeâ'ed from their fuccefs. The l^ft means that 
could be devifed to proteâ the provinces of the allies, were 
to lay open the frontiers of France. Lewis XIV had em- 
ployed forty years in fortifying them, and his neighbours 
had fuffered him quietly to raife thefe bulwarks which kept 
them in continual awe. It was neceftary to demc^fh them : 
for every ftrong power that puts itfelf in a pofture of de- 
fence, intends to form an attack. Philip remained upon 
the throne of Spain ; and the fortifications were left ftand- 
ing in Flanders, and on the borders of the Rhine. 

Since this period, no opportunity hath offered toreâify 
the miftake committed at the peace of Utrecht. Prance 
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katfa always maiDtaincd Ha fupcnorîtT on the contîncDt \ 
but chance hath often diminiihed its influence. The fealet 
of the political balance will never be perfcâly even, nor 
accurate enough to determine the degrees of power with 
eiaéi precifion. Perhaps, even this balance of power may 
be nothing more than a chimera. It can be only fixed by 
treaties^ and thefe have no validity, when they are only 
made between abfolute monarchs, and not between nations* 
Thefe a£U muft be permanent when made by the people 
themfelves, becaufe the objeâ of them is their peace and 
iafety» which are their grtateft advantages : but a defpot 
always facrifioes his fubjeâs to his anxiety, and his engage* 
reents to his ambition* 

But it is not war alone that determines the fupenority 
of nationSf as it hath been hitherto imafi;ined ; fince daring 
the lad half centnry commerce hath had a much greater in» 
fluence in it. While the powers of the continent divided 
Europe into unequal portions» which policyt by means of 
leagues, treaties, and alliances, always preferved in a cer- 
tain equilibrium, a maritime people formed as it were a 
new fyftem, and by their induftry made the land fubjeéi to 
the fea ; as nature herfdf has done by her laws* They 
formed, or brought to perfeâion, that extenfive commerce» 
which is founded on an excellent fyftem of agriculture, 
fiourifhing masufsâiures, and the richeft pofTeffions of the 
four quarters of the world. This is the kind of univerfal 
monarchy that Europe ought to wreft from England, in 
reftoriog to each maritime ftate that freedom and that 
power it hath a right to have upon the element that fur- 
rounds it* This is a fyftem of public good founded upon 
natural equity, and in this cafe juftice is the voice of gen» 
eral intereft. The people cannot be too much warned to 
refume all their powers» and to employ the refources of- 
fered them by the climate and the foil they inhabit, to ac* 
quire that national and diftinâ. mdependence in which they 
virerc bom. 

If all Europe were fufficiently enlightened, and each na- 
tion wepe Acquainted with its rights and its real advantages», 
neither the continent nor the ocean wotild mutually give 
laws to each other ; but a reciprocal influence would be 
eftablifhed between the continental and maritime people, ar 
balance of induftry and power, which would induce a 
mutual intercourfe for the general benefit. Each nation 



-wciviià fow and reap upon its ptoper ekment/ ,Tke fer^nA 
ftatM wenid enfey the hmt liberty of etpdriAtloii and im* 
mrtatioa that Ihoald fuhfift bctwee» the provinces of the 
iâmeemprre. 

Thewr i«-a grent error that prevaSt In modem polkict^^ 
5f0htdl hf thflt every ftate' ikouki endeavaiir to vreak«n its 
«memies «s nrach a» pofitble. Dot» no Hatioft can ^k the* 
rdn of anvthrtfr ftaite, vnthovt paring th« way for, and: 
hadtemng, m ôwnââvery* Th«w -are eerttin momenta ia 
m4iicH fortoae at once throw» into the way of pebple # 
' great inoieife of power i but fncb Mden devaHiona are not 
' V^îng. It k fomi^iiiet better to filppovt rmisy than to 

* opprefs them. Sparta refufed to endave AthcBSj^iikid- Rxmie 
' itpenred of htf^iiig dcftvoyed Cartha^. 

* Thde ndbld smd generoi» fentimetus wvoid prowrnt 
policy from thrneeeilty of conranttnig.'niairy'orHnes'asA 
iiffifrting im»ry faifohoods } poh'oyi* witièh for thefe.two or 
three cetfturfes* paft hath had morr ihiportant ané nnre 
Tarions ob}eét» to atrand tow The inftnenoe of policy \n» 
§ùrmtt{f m«ch limited» k Tddont extended béyoné the 
itontfers of the fevend natmai Its sphere hadt bcttm 
angularly enkrgâdiff pnopoftion a» the: nation» moft dilbair 
from each other ha^e tormdfteisnncôions among thcntfehrea^ 
It hath particularly received an immenfe' incr^ile fiftoethe 
time, when by difcoveriesr ekher fortunate or onfiirtunaec^ i 
aU the parts of the oiliverfe have bee» rendered fubordînatc^ S 
to th<^ which we inhabits I 

As thé operations of policy wisre mnlfipiicd îh piopor- J 
tion to th« estreat which it ac<}utred, evtery power thongbr 
it neceffaij for their iift«reftsto(i«ageittS'iA ioireiga comtdy- 
who had ^rmerly been employed there b«r for a very ftorr 
time. The habit of treating sne^ffsmtly gave bkth top 
ma^rm» unknown before that period. Delay» and ^Ltt^tet 
were fubflitnted to the firanknefs and cekrky of tr^mfiem: 
negociadonsi The powers feundedalMKlttdittd tsoàk^oi&mr^ 
and reciprocal attempts were made to tire out br to ^sMprtfer 
idl parties. Secret» which had been found iiMtteneuidik 
were purcbafed with gold, and br%ery comj^em vfkai in» 
trjgue had begun. 

It appeared neceftary to Airtiiik à cèntimiA ftipplyol 
matter to <}atet that fpirit of anxiety vdth Mfhkh the drindtf 
of att the ambafed<»r6 had bteti iwpreA^d. Pèficyi Hkc 
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that înfîdkHis îi^eél that weaves its wtb in darknefs, hath 
ftretched forth its net in the midil of Europe, and fmdened 
it, u it were, to cvtry court. One tingle thread caunot 
be touched without drawing all the reft. The moft petty 
fovereigpn hath foœe fecret intereft in the treaties between 
the greater powen. Two petty princes of Germany can- 
not etchangre a ief» or a domain» without being thwarted 
or feconded by the court» of Vienna, Verfailles» or Lon- 
don, -Négociations mttft be carried on in all the cabinets 
for years together for every the moft trifling change in the 
difpofition of the land. The blood of the people is the 
only thing that is not bargained for. War is determined 
tipott in a dav or two ; the fettling of peace is protraâed 
donng feveraf years. The âowueU in négociations» which 
pvoeeeds^ frmn the nature of afiairs» is alfo increased by thé 
the charader of the negociators. 

Thefe are generally ignorant perfons» who are treating 
with fome men of knowledge and abilities. The chancellor 
Oxcnftiem ordered his fon to prepare himfelf to «> to Weft- 
phalia, where the troubles of the empire were to be pacified. 
** Bnt,'' fald the young man, ** I have hot attended to 
** any previous ftudies neceffary for this important com- 
*' miffion." *« I will prepare you for it,'' replied the father, 
A fortnight after, Oxenlliern, who had not fpoken upon 
the fobjeéi to his fon, faid to him, •* My fon, you muft fet 
'*' out to-morrow." «« But, fir, you had promifed to in'- 
•* ftru^ me, and you- have not done it.'* " Go, neverthe- 
** lef&,'' replied the experienced minifter^ fhrugging up his 
ihoulders, ** and you will fee by what kind of men the 
"world is governed.'* There arc, perhaps, two or three 
^ife and judicious councils in Europe. The reft are in 
the pofTcmon of intriguing men, raifed to the management 
of affairs by the palTions and (hameful pleafures of a prince 
and his miftrdfes. A man is advanced to a (hare ra the 
adminiftration, without any knowledge of the fubjeâ ; he 
adopts the firft fyftem that is offercfi to his caprice^ purfuet 
It without tinderftanding it, and, with a degree of obftinacy 
proportionate to his ignorance, he changes the whole plan 
®^ his predeceftbrs, in order to introduce his own fyftem of 
adtninift'ration, which he will never be able to fupport. 
Richlieu's firft declaration, when he became minifter, was, 
^ the council hath altered its phn." This faying, which 
roLVL S 
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WIS once found to be a good one, in the mouth of otic 
iingle man, lias, perhaps, been repeated, or thought of, by 
every one of Richelieu^s fuccefibrs. All m.en engaged in 
pubuc affairs have the vanity not only to proportion the 
parade of their expence, of their manner, and of their air, 
to the iàiportance of their office, but even to raife the opi. 
nion they have of their own underftanding, in proportion 
to the inâuence of their authority* 

When a nation h great and powerful, what (hould its 
governors be* The court and the people will anfwer this 
que (lion, but in a very different manner. The miaifters 
fee nothing in their office but the extent of their rights ; 
the people the extent only of their duties* The ideas of the 
latter are juft ; for the duties and rights ariiing from each 
mode of goverqment ought to be regulated by the wants 
and defires of each nation. But this principle of the law 
of nature is not applicable to the focial ftate. As focieties, 
whatever be their origin, are almoft jdl of them fubjeft to 
the authority of one ungle man, political meafures are de- 
pendent on the chara^er of the prince* 

If the king be a weak and irrefolute man, his govern* 
ment will change as his miaifters, and his politics wdl vary 
with his government* He will alternately have mfnifters 
that are ignorant or enlightened, fteady or fickle,, deceit- 
fill or fincere, harfh or humane, inclinera to war or peace ; 
fuch, in a word, as the variety of intrigues will produce 
them. Such a ftate will have no regular fyftem of polities ; 
and all other governments will not be able to maintain 
any permanent defigns and meafures with it. The fyftem 
of politics muft then vary with tht day, or the moment ; 
tihat is, with the humour of the prince. Under a weak and 
unfteady reign, none but temporary interefts ought to pre- 
vail; and conneélions fubordinate to the inftabillty of the 
miniftry. 

The reciprocal jcaloufy prevailing between the depofi- 
. taries of the royal authority is another caufe of this infta- 
bility. One man, againft the teftimony of his confcience 
and of his knowledge, counteraâs, from a noOttveof lliean 
jcaloufy, a ufeful meafure, the honour of which would be- 
long to his rival. The next day the (a me infamous part is 
adopted by the latter. The fovereign alternately grants 
what he had refufed, or refufes whait he hatl granted. The 
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ncgoclator will eaÇly perceive which of hit minifters he hat 
îeàil cojprult^d» but it is impofllble for him to forcfee what 
his lad; refoluxion will be. In this dnbarrafTment to whom 
{hall wc have recourfc i To bribery and to the women» if 
he be fcnt, into a country governed by a man. To bribery 
and to the men» if he be lent intd a country governed by 
a woman* He mud lay^afide the charaâer of the am» 
bafiador or of the envoy» in order to aflume that of the 
corrupter, the only one by which he can fucceed. It is 
gol4 which he muft fubftitute to the moll profound policy. 
But if .by fome chance, of which perhaps there is fcarce 
gny example, gold (bould fail of its tSt€if the onlj refource 
he has remainmg Is to folicit to be recalled^ 

But the fate of nations and political intereRs are very 
dlfiçrent in republican governments. As the authority 
there reûdes in the colledlive body of the jpeople, there are 
Certain principles and fome public interefts attended to iu 
SYery qegocifition. In this cafe, the permanency of a fyftem 
is Qottp he ci^xif^vità to the duration of the mmiflry, or to 
the life of one fingle man. The general fpirit that exifts 
. and perpetuates itklf in the nation is the only rule of every 
négociation. Not but that a powerful citizen^ or an eloquent 
demagogue, m^y fometime» lead a popular government 
pto a political ipift^l^e ; but this is eafily recovered. Faults, 
in the^ in (lances, may be condciered equallv with fucccfTcs 
as leQons of inilru6lipn. Great events, aiia not men, pro« 
duce remarkable periods in the hiflory of republics. It i% 
in vain to attempt to furprife a free people by artifice or 
intrigues, into a treaty of peace or alliance. Their max» 
ims will always make them return to their lading intcrefts, 
and all engagements will-give way to the fuprcme law. In 
tbefe goyernnrxents, it is the fafety of the people that docs 
evei^ thing, while in others it is the will of the ruler. 

This contraft of political principles has rendered every 
popular government fufpicious or odious to all abfolpte 
monarchs. Thev have dreaded the influence of a republi? 
can fpirit upon their own fubjcéls, the weight of whofe 
chains they are every day increafing. A kind of fccret 
confpiracy may .therefore be perceived between all ixion- 
«trchies, to ;d(^oy, or infenfibly to fap, the foundations 
bf all free Kates* But liberty wiB arife from the midll of 
oppreflioiu . It already, exifts Jn every breaft ; public writ* 
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Ings iwin contribute to înûîl it into the mmds of all enlight- 
ened men, and tyranny into the hearts 4)f the people. Ail 
men will, at length, be fenflble, and this period h at no 
great diftance, that liberty it the firft gift of Heaven, as 
4t is the firft fource of vijtue. The initruments of defpo- 
tifm will become its deftroyers ; and the enemies of human- 
ity, thofe who feem armed at prefent merely to oppofe 
it, will exert themfelves in its defence. 

fFar. * In this place I was intending to (peak 

of war, or that rage which, being kind- 
led by injuftice, ambition, and revenge, alfeinbles, under 
two adverfe commanders, a multitude of armed men, im- 

Sels them again (I each other, drenches the earth with their 
lood, ûrews it with dead bodies, and prepares nourifhraent 
for the animals that come after them, but Who are lefs fero- 
cious than they. 

But I have fuddenly poftponed my intention, by aflcinpr 
of myfelf what peace is, and whether it exifts anywhere ? 
'Upon the fpot where I now am, in the centre of my own 
city, a multitude of intereils oppofite to mine confine me« 
and I repel them. If I pafs the limits of that fpace which 
1 call my own country, I am confidered with an anxious 
eye ; I am accofted, and afked, who 1 am, from whence 
I came, and where I am going ? At length I obtain a bed, 
and am preparing to take fome reft, when a fudden clam- 
our compels me to depart. If I remain, I am profcribed ; 
and the next day the houfe which had given me refuge (hall 
be fet on fire, and thofe who have treated me as a fellow- 
citizen (hall be murdered by afTaflins who fpeak my own 
language. Should curiofity, or a thirft of knowledge, in- 
duce me to vifit another country ; if I take fome pains to 
examine it, I am immediately fufpeéled, and a fpy is com- 
milfioned to watch me. Should I have the misfortune to 
wor(hip God in my own way, which happens not to be 
that of the country I am vifiting, I am furroiinded by 
priefts and executioners. I then make my efcape, exclaim- 
ing, with grief: — peace, then, that bleifing lb eameftly 
wifhed for, exifts not in a;^y place. 

The good man, however, hath his dreams ; and I wiU 
acknowledge, that being witncfs to the pfogrefs of know- 
kdge, which hath (haken fo many prejudices; tind intro- 
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doced fo much foftnefs m our mannere» I have thought 
that it was impoffible the infernal art of war (hould be per* 
petuatedy but that it would fink into obUvioa. The peo^ 
pie who have brought it to perfection will become accurled ; 
and the moment when thefe formidable inftruments of death 
ihall be generally demoli(hed cannot be far dillant. The 
univerfe will at len^h execrate thofe odious conquerors» 
who have rather chofen to be the terror of their neigh- 
hpurs tbaa the fathers of their fubjeâs, and to invade pro- 
vmces rather than to gain the affe^ions of men ; who have 
ckofen that the cries of ^rief fhould be the only hymn ac- 
compaoying their vidlones ; who have raifed up melan- 
choly monuments» dedined to immortalize their rage and 
their vanity» in the countries which they had fpoued» in 
the cities tKey had reduced to aflies» and over the carcafes 
which their fwords had heaped on each other ; conquerors» 
vbo'have had bo other wim than that the hiftory of their 
reign fhould contain only the remembrance of the calami* 
ties they had occafioned. Mankind will no longer be de- 
ceived refpeâing the objeéts of their admiratioik They 
wKl ao longer» with abjeâ infatuation» prodrate them- 
|[elyes before thofe who trampled them under their feet. 
Calamities will be coolidered in their proper light ; and 
*the noâurnal labours .and talents of great artifts will 
no longer be proftituted to the commemoration of briUianc 
comes. Princes themfdves will partake of the wifdom of 
their age. The voice of philofophy will revive in their 
minds fentiments which have long lain dormant» and will 
inipire them with horror» and a contempt for fanguinary 
glory. They will be confirmed in thefe ideas by the mi<- 
niders of religion ; who» availing thcmfelves of the facred 
privilege of their fundions» will drag them before the tri- 
bunal of the Great Judge» where they will be obliged to* 
aqfwer for the thouUnds of unfortunate perfons facrificed 
tQ their hatred or caprice. If it were refolved in the de- 
crees of Heaven» that fovereigns fhould perfevere in their 
ûienzy» thpfe aumberlefs hordes of aHaflins, who are kept 
m pay would throw away their arms. Filled with a juft 
horror for thqur deteftable employ ment»^ and with profound 
i^gnation againd the cruel ahufcwhiah was made of their 
drei^gtV ^d,uf their ccu^age» thej would Ic&ve their ex«é 
travagant deipots to fettle their quarrels themfelves. 

K3 
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But this niuflon did not lafl long, I sirz^ foon perfuad» 
ed that the difputes between kings would never end, any 
more than their pailîonS} and that they could only be de« 
cided by the fword. I thought that it would be impofli* 
ble ever to difguft of the horrors of war a people^ who^ 
notwhhftanding all forts of cruelties and devaUations were 
committed around them without fcruple and without remorfe» 
vpon the fcene of difcord» ftiH found, while fitting quiet» 
ly by their fire-fide, that there were not fieges, battles, or 
cataftropheiy enough to fatisfv their curiofity and amufe 
their vacant hours* I thought, that there was nothing 
cither reafonable or humane to be expeélcd from a fet of 
fubaltern butchers, who, far from giving themfelves up to 
dcfpair, from tearing their hair, from deteftinff themfelves, 
and from (bedding nvers oC tears at the fi^t of a vaft 
plain filled with fcattered members, were, on the contrary, 
able to go over it with an air of triumph, bathing their 
feet in the blood of their friends and of their enemies, 
walking over their carcafes, and mixing fones of xnirtli 
with the plaintive accents of expiring men. ft feemed to 
me, as if I heard the fpeech of one of thofe tygers, who, 
blending flattery with ferocioufnefs, faid to a monarch, 
feized with a confternation at the fight of a^eld of batde 
covered with torn limbs and dead bodies, fcarcety cold,-^ 
<< Sir, it is not us, but thofe who are too happy :*^ and thus 
prevented the tears from faUing from the eyes of a young 
prince ; tears, which he ought rather to have prompted 
him to fhed, by faying to him, — *^ behold, and confider 
•* the effeâs of thy ambition, of thy folly, of thy rage, 
*< and of ours ; and feel the drops of blood trickling down 
** thy cheeks, which fall from the laurels with which we 
" have crowned thee." Thcfe diftreffing refleftions plung- 
ed me into melancholy \ fo that it was fonoetime before I 
could refume the thread of my ideas, and go ou with my 
fubjedl. 

^War has exited at all times and in all countries ; but the 
art of war Is only to be found in certain ages of the worfd, 
and among certain people. The Greeks inftituted it, and 
conquered all the powers of A fia. The Romans improv- 
ed it, and ftibdued the world. Thefe two nations, worthy 
to command all others, as their genius and virtue were 
the caufea of their profpcrity, owed this fuperiority 
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to their infantry, In which every fingle man exerts his whole 
ttrength. The Grecian phalanx and the Roman legions 
were everywhere viâbrious.. 

When indolence had introduced a fuperior number of 
cavalry into the armies of the ancients, Kome loft fome of 
its glory and fuccefs^ Notwithftanding the exaét difci« 
pline of its troops» it could no longer reûft thofe barbar- 
ous nations that fought on foot. 

Thcfe men, however, little better than favages, who» 
with arms only, and thofe powers nature had taught them 
the ufe of, had fubdued the moft eatenfive and the moft 
civilized empire of the univerfe, foon changed their infant- 
ry into cavalry. This was properly called the line of bat- 
tle, or the army- All the nobility, who were the folc 
poflefTors of lands and of privileres, thofe ufual attendants 
of vidlory, chofe to ride on horfeback ; while the enflavcd 
-multitude were left on foot, almoft without arms, and 
were (carcip holden ixTany degree of eftimatioo. 

In times when the gentleman was diftioguiflicd by his 
borfe ; when the man himfelf was of little confequence, 
and every idea of importance was attached to the knight ; 
when wars confifled in fmall incurfionsi and campaigns laft- 
ed but a day ; when fuccefs depended upon the quicknefs 
of marches ; then the fate of armies was determined by ca« 
▼airy. During the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries^ 
there were fcarce any other troops in Europe. T^c des- 
' terity and ftrength of men was no longer mewn in wreft« 
ling, at the ceffus, in the exercife of arms, and of all the 
BQufcles of the body ; but in tournaments^ in mana^ilig a 
horfe, and in throwing the lance at fuU fpeed. This fpe« 
cies of war, better caSrulated for wandering Tartars, than 
for fixed and fedentary focietics, was one of the defcéls of 
the feudal government. A race of conquerors, whofe rights 
were to be determined by their fwords, whofe merit and . 
glory were in their arms^ whofe fole occupation was hunt- 
, ing, could fcarce avoid riding on horfeback, with all that 
parade and fptrit of authority jvhich muft necefiarily arife 
from a rude and uncultivated underftandîng. But what 
could troops of heavy-armed cavalr|r avail in the attack and 
defence of caillés and towns, fortified by walls or by fur- 
rouhding waters I 

K4 
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To this fmperfeélîon of the military art, muft be afcrib- 
f d the duration of war for fcveral ages, without intermif- 
fion, between France and England. War continued fn- 
weflantly for want of a fufficient number of men. Whole 
months were required to coUeft, to arm, to bring into the 
lield troops, that were only to continue there a few weeks* 
Kings could not aflemble more than a certain number of 
vafiab, and thofe at ilated times. The lords had only a 
right to call under their banners fomc of their tenants, up- 
on ftipulated terms. The time that ought to have been 
employed in carrying on war was loft in forms and regula- 
tions. In the fame manner as courts of juftlce confume 
thofe cftates they are to determine. At length the Frencli, 
tired with being cônftantly obliged to repulfe the Englifh, 
like the horfe that implored the aififlance of man againft 
the (lag, ftiffered the yoke and burthen to be impofed up^ 
on them, which they bear to this day. Kings ralfed and 
maintained at their own expence a confiant body of troopd. 
Charles VII, after having expelled the Englifh by the af- 
fiftance of mercenary troops, when he difbanded his army, 
kept nine thoufand horfe and iixteen thoufand infantry. 

This was the origin of the abafement of the nobility and 
the elevation of monarchy, of the political liberty of the 
nation without, and its civil lia very within. The people 
were delivered from feudal tyranny, only to fall, fome tiniic 
or other, under the defpbtifm of kings. So much docs 
human nature feem born for flavery ! It became nedeffary 
to raife a fund for the payment of an army ; arid the taxes 
were arbitrary, and unlimited as the number of ' foldiefs 
who \^erc diftributed in the different parts of the kingdom, 
wnder a pretence of guarding the frontiers ^gainft the ene- 
my ; but in reality to rcftrain and bpprefs the fubjeef. 
Tne officers, cofnmander^ and governors, were tools of 
government always armed again ff the nation îtfèlf. They, 
as well as theiv foldiers, ' no longer confidered Ihemfelves as 
citizens of the ftate, foîely devoted to tliè defence of thç 
property and'^rghts of the 'people. ' They aocnowledg^d 
no longer "any pfeffort in *t^'e kingdorh except the king, in 
whofe name they 'wfere ready .to mâflacre tneir fathers and 
brothers. In ftiort, the "body of troops faifed by the nation 
vas' nothiitg more than â rôy^ arniy. 
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The difcovery of guopowder, which required confider-- 
able expence and great, preparation» forges, maga^Inet» 
and arfenalsy made arms more than ever dependent on 
kIngSy and determined the advantage that infantry hath 
over cavalry. The latter prcfenied the flank of the man 
and horfe to the former. A horfeman difmounted was 
either loft or good for nothing ; and a horfe without a 
leader occafioned confufion and diforder among the ranks. 
The havoc which the artillery and fire-arms made in fquad- 
rons> was more difEfcult to repair than it was in battalions. 
In a wordy men could be bought and difciplined at a lef» 
expence thaa horfes ; and this made it eaiy for kings to 
procure foldiers. 

Thus the innovation of Charles VI I» fatal to his fub- 
jeâsy at leafl in futurity, became firom his example pre- 
judicial to the liberty of all the people of Europe. Every 
nation was obliged to keep it felt upon the defence againft 
a nation always in arms. The right fyftem of pohtics, if 
there were any politics at a time when arts, literature, and 
commerce,- had not yet opened a communication among 
people, (hould have been, for the princes to have jointly 
attacked .that particular power that had put itfelf into a 
flate of continual war. But inftead of compelling it to^ 
fubmit to peace, they took up arms themfelves. This- 
contagion fpread itfelf the quicker, as it appeared the fole 
remedy agamft the danger of an iuvaflon, the only gua* 
rantee of the fccurity of the nations. 

There wa6,.however, a general want of the knowledge ne- 
ccffary to difcipline a body bf infantry, the importance of 
which began to be perceived. The manner of fighting 
which the Swit^ers had employed againft the Burgundians, 
bad rendered them as celebrated as formidable. With 
heavy fwords and long halberds, they had always overcome 
the horfes and men of the feudal army. As their ranks 
were impenetrable, and as they marched in ciofe columns, 
they overthrew all that attacked and all that oppofed them. 
Every power was then dcfirous of procuring fome Swifs 
foldiers. But the Switzers, fenfible of the need there was 
of their afliftance, and fetting the purchafe of it at too 
high a rate, it became fieceffary to refolve not to employ 
them, and to forin in all parts ajiatioual infantry, in order» 
jiot to depend upon thefe auxiliary troops. 
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The Germans firft adopted a difciplîne that required 
only ftrengtb of body and fubordinatioh. As their coun« 
try abounded in men and horfes» they almoft rivalled the 
reputation of the Svirifs infantry, without iofihg the ad- 
vantage of their own cavalry. 

The French, more lively, adopted, with greater dfffi. 
culty, and more flowly, a kind ot military fyifem that la&l 
a reftraint upon all their motions, and feemed rather to re- 
quire perfeverance than impetuofity. But the taille for 
imitation and novelty, prevailed among this I^t people 
over that vanity which is fond of its own caftoms. 

The Spaniards, notwithftahdibg the ptî^t they Have 
been reproached with, improved the mihtarv art of the 
Switzers, by bringing to greater peffeélion the difcipline 
of that warlike people. They formed an ihfantry ^ieh 
became alternately tne terror and admiration of Europe. 

In proportion as the infantry increafed, the cuftom and 
fervice of the feudal militia ceafed in aB p^rts, and war 
became more general. The conftitution of each nation had 
for ages paft fcarce allowed the different people to wage 
war and maffacre one another beyond the barriers of their 
own fiâtes. War was carried on upon the fronticrfi'only 
between the neighbouring powers. When Ftance and 
Spain had carried their arms to the moft remote extretni- 
ties of Italy, it was no longer poifible to call together the 
ban and the arrière ban of the nations, becaufe it was not in 
faâ the people who made war againft each other, but the 
kings with tlielr troops, for the honour of themfehres or 
their families, without any regard to the good of their fub* 
jeéls. Not that the princes did ûot endeavour to intereft 
the national pride of the people in their quairrèls ; but this 
was done merely to weaken, or totally to ftibdiie that fpi. 
rît of independence, which was ftill ftruggling among 
fome fets of men, agalnll that abfolute authonty which the 
princes had gradually affumed. 

All Europe was in commotion. * The Gcfmans marched 
into Italy, the Italians into Germany, the French into 
' both thefe countries. The Turks befîeged Naples and 
INice, and the Spaniards were at the fame time difperfed in 
Africa^ in Hungary, in Italy, in Gcrmanv, m France, 
and in the Low countries. All "thefe people, inured and 
praâifed In arms, acquired great (kill in the art bf fight« 
ing and deftroying each other with infallible regularity and 
preciûon. 
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It was neligîon that caufed the Germant to contend with 
the Germans, the French with the French, but which 
jBoce particularly excited Flanders againft Spain. It wa» 
on the fens of Holland that all the rage of a bigoted and 
defpotic king fell, of a fuperflitious and fanguinary prince, . 
of the two Philips, and of the duke of Alva. It was in 
Xhe Law cooatries that a repubh'c arofe from the perfecu- 
lion of tyraony and the flames of the inquidtion. When 
freedoni had broken her chains, and found an afylum in the 
ocean, ihe raifed her bulwarks upon the continent. The 
Dutch firil invented the art of fortifying places ; fo much 
do genius aod invention belong to free minds. Their ex- 
ample w^ generally followed. Extenûve Hates had onl^ 
.occaûon to fortify their frontiers. Germany and Italy, di« 
yided aoionç a number of princes^ were crowded with 
ftroDg cicadas from one end to the other. When we tra« 
vdthroi^h thefe countries, we meet every evening wftli 
gates (hut and draw-bridges at the entrance of the towns. 

While NafTau, who -had taken up arms to fecure the in- 
dependence of his country, was renewing the fcience of 
fbrtiâcation, the paillon for glory Simulated Gudavus 
Adolphus to iuvedifirate, according to the maxims of the 
ancients^ the principles of the military fcience of the field, 
which w«re almoâ entirely lofl.. He had the honour to dif« 
cover, to apply, aod ^o difFufe them ; but, if the mod ex- 
perienced judges may be credited, he did npt introduce 
^nto thofe priaciples the modifications which the difference 
^f men's minds, of conftitutions, and of arms^ would have 
required* The perfons trained up under him, great cap- 
tains ajB they were, could not venture to be more bold or 
inore enlightened than himfelf ; and this timid ci^cumfpec- 
tion prevented the alterations and improvements which 
^igbt have been made*. Cohorn and Vauban alone in- 
ftruâ.cd Europe in the att of defending, but efpecially iii 
that of attacking places. It happened, by one of thofe 
coQcradiâipos which are jfometimes obferved among nations, 
as well as among individual^, that the French, notwith»- 
Aan^ing their ardent and impetuous difpofitlon, appeared 
more expert in fieges than any other nation ; and that tl)ey 
{$;ç.m^d xo acquire a; the foot of the walls that patience and. 
«ofulaeii, in: which . th^y ace moll commonly fleficieut,in' all 
other .military opei^ions. 

' K 6 
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The king of Pruffia appeared» and with him a new or- 
der of things was introduced* Without fufFenng himfelf 
to be fwayed by thé authonty of thofe who had gone be- 
fore him, this prince created a fyftem of taélics almoft en- 
tirely new. He demonftrated, that troops, however nu- 
merous» might be difciplined and manœuvered ; that the 
motions of the greateft armies were not fubjeél to calcula- 
tions more complicated and lefs certain than thofe of the 
nioft feeble corps ; and that the fame fprings by which one 
battalion was p«t in motion» when properly managed» and 
put together by a great commander» might fet a hundred 
thoufand men in motion. His genius fuggefted to him nuiny 
fcientific details» of which no man had previouily entertain- 
ed the leafl idea ; and by giving» in a manner» the advan- 
tage to the legs over the arms» he introduced into his evo« 
lutions, and into his marches» a celerity» which is become 
neceffaty» and almoU decifive» fince armies have been un- 
fortunately fo much multiplied» and fince they have been 
obliged to occupy a very extenlive front, 

.This prince» who» fince Alexander» hath not had his 
equal in hiftory» for extent and variety of talents ; who» 
without having been himfelf formed by Greeks, hath been 
able to form Lacedemonians; this nnsnarcb^ in a word» 
who hath deferved beyond all others that his name (hould 
be recorded in his age» and who will have the glory, Hnce 
it is one, of having carried the art of war to a degree of 
perfe^ion, from which» fortutiately» it cannot but dege« 
nerate^-— Frederick )iath feen all Europe adopt his inftita- 
tÎQQs with enthufiafm. In imitation of the Roman pe<^lef 
who» by inilruâing jthemfelves at the fohool of their ene- 
mies» learal the art of rcfifting» of vanquifhingi and of eafiav- 
ii^» them» the n^odern natians have endeavoured to foUow 
the e;(ample of a neighbouir» formidable < by his military 
capacity» and whom%ht become dangerous by hisvfucc^s. 
But have they, accomplished their defign ? Some external 
part» of jhis . difcipline have imdoubtedly been inflated ; 
butjç^ u#.b9 attoiV^ed.to doubt w^iether hi» ^reat principles 
h^ye .betfw.petifeÂly undci:ftood, thoro»ghJy inveftigated» 
and pj'opcdy oc«ab«ied. *. -^- : 

<BiUJt<«m.if tbisjfubUjq^ and tprible doârjae ^cvt hsfiqmt 
co^nmon aiB^g th^ powers^ would it be equally ufiefûl to 
th^Bt441i.' .J be Pfuffiaw nf vcr, Ipfe .fight of it .oaeimoment. 
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Tfaey are ignorant 6f the intrigaes of courts» the luxnrict 
of cities, and the idfeneft of a country life. Their colourt 
are their roofs, warlike fongs their amufements, the recital 
of their firft dkploits their converfation, and frefti laurrk 
their only^ faope. Eternally under arms, etemdiy in exer« 
cife, they ha^e perpetually before them the image, and al« 
moft the reality, of a prudent and obftinate war, whether 
they be collcéted together in camps, or difperfed in gani* 
fons. 

Mflitary men of all countries, draw the contraft between 
this defcnption and that of your education, of yourlawv, 
and of your manners, and compare yourfeWes to fuch men, 
if you can. I will idlow that the found of the trumpet may 
roufe you from your lethargy, firom balls, from public 
amnfements ; and that, from the arms of your miftrefles, 
you may t-ufli with eagemefs into danger. But will a 
tranfient ardour fupply the place of that vigilance, of that 
at^vity, of that application, and of that forenght, which can 
alone determine the operations of a war or of a campaign \ 
Will a body, enervated by eifeminate habits, refift the nor* 
rofs of famine, the rigour of feafons, and the diverfitr of 
c^ati^s ? Will a mind, ruled by the tafte for pleanire, 
' bend itfelf to regular, profound, and fenous, reflexions ? In 
a heart replete with various and frivolous objeâs, will not 
one of them be found which may be incompatible with 
courage I On the borders of the Po, of the Rhine, and of 
the Damibe, iitf the midft of thofe dcftru^ons and ravages 
which always attend upon his fteps, will not the French- 
roan, covered with duit, his ftrength exhaufted, and defti- 
nfte of every thing, turn his fôrrowful eyes towards the 
fmilmg bolder» of the Loire or of the Seine ? WiU he not 
%h after tbofe ingenious diverfions, thofe tender con* 
flexions, thofe charming focieties, and after thofe volup- 
tuous ddights, of every kind 'which he hath left thtre, and 
which avrait him at his return ? Imbued with the abfurd 
and nnfortumite prejudice^ that war, which is a profeffièil 
for other nations, is only a rank or condition of Hie totiitn^ 
will he not quit ^he camp as foon as he ihall'tihink'he'ean 
do it without expofing his reputation too openly f ; if Ipk- 
iffiBple, or circomilances, do not allow, him' to- fôNow^is 
incUnatton, will he not exhabft in * a few iftonths "^ih^/'ià- 
conw'of ten years, tt»' change a foraj^ing- party intoiapipiy 
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of pleafure, or to difplay his luxury at the head of the 
trenches I The diflike of his duties, and hUiodiifercnce for 
public affairs» will they aot expofe him to the ridicule of 
an eaemy» who may ha?c differeat priociplet aad a differ- 
ent rule of conduâ I 

li is oot to the Wvag of Pruffia, but to Lewis XI V, that 
we muR attribute that prodigious number of troops, which 

Îrefcnts us with the idea of war, even in the midft of peace^ 
^y keeping always numerous armies on foot, that proud mo- 
iMHnch obliged his neighbours» or his enemiei^ to exert efforts 
nearly fimâar. The contagion fpread itfelf even among the 
princes who were too weak to raife diflurbaaces, and too 
poor to keepthem up. They fold the blood of their legions 
to the greater powers ; and the number of (oldxers wasgra- 
duaUy raided in Europe to two millions. 

The barbarous ages are fpoken of with horror ; and yet 
war was then only a period of violence and of commotions» 
but at prefent it is ahnoft a natural ftate. Moil govero- 
meats are either military, or become fo ; even the improve- 
ment in our difcipltne is a proof of it. The fecuvity we en- 
joy ki our fields, the tranquillity that prevails in our cities, 
whether troops are paffin? through, or are^ quartered in 
them ; the police which rogns around the camps, and in 
«irriibncd towns, proclaim indeed thaç arms are under 
lone kind of controul, but at the fame time indicate that 
every thing is fubjeél to their power. 

Fortunately, the hoililities of our days do not refemble 
thofe of former times* At «thofe difUnt periods, the con- 
quered provinces were laid waftc, the towns fubdued 
ivere reduced to afhes, the vanquifhed citizens were either 
put to death, or reduced tq ierx^tude. At prefent, war is 
much \th cruel. When the battle is at an end^ no reofe 
atrocious aâs are committed ; the prifoaers are taken care 

. of ; the dfeies are no more deilroyed, nor the countries ra- 
Yagedfe The contributions exaéied from a fubdued people 
fcaroe amount to as mueh as they paid for taxes .be£»re 
their misfortunes ; and when they are reftored by peace*to 

> their former mafters, no alteration appears in thf^r (Ituati^fl/ 
When treaties infure their fubmiuion to the conqueror, 

. they enjoy the fame advantages as all the other fi^e^» 
and fometimes even feveral very important prerogatives. 
Accordiog^^ thenationsi even thofç which are tbe^^^^^. 
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enlightm^d, fhew vay little concern for thefe diffienfions 
between prtnces ; they confider thofe quarrels as <)ifputes 
between one government and another ; and they would be- 
hold thefe events wkh total indifference» were they not 
obliged to pay the nvrcenarîes emploved to fupport the 
ambition, the turbulence) or the capnces, of a tyrannical 
mafter. 

Thefe mercenaries arc very 31 paid. They coft the na- 
tion four or five times lefs than the meaneft mechanic. 
They r e ceive no more than what is abfolutely neceflkry to 
keep them from flamng. Notwithftandine this, the troopt, 
the gênerais, the fortified places, the artfflery, and the in- 
Hmmentv of war, have been multipfied to fbdi a degree, 
that the maintenance of thehi hath driven the people to 
defpsdr. In order to provide for thtfe eitpences, it hath 
been neceffary to overborthen aQ the chiflès of fociety, 
which, préfBng one trpon another, muft cru(h the loweli 
'and ^e tnoft bfefiil ofthem, that of the htrfbandman. The 
increafe of taxes, and the difficulty of coHefting them, de- 
ftroy, through want ordiftrefs, thole very families which arc 
the parents and harferics of the armies. 
\ ' If an nnivetfal oppreijlion be the firft ineonvénîence arif- 
i^% from the increafe df foldiet^, their idlenefs is a fécond. 
Let them be incefiantly employed, hut not to exeefs, at 
' foon as the din of v^r (hall no longer be heard, and their 
morals will be lefs diiTolute, left contagious i the firength 
neceflary tobearthefiitigues of their profeifion will always 
bcprefeifved, imd th^ir heaMi will Seldom be a£R(éted ; they 
intf no mbre be conftttncd by hunger, tedium, or affliâion ; 
defertioits ^nd quarrels will no more be common among 
them, and they mav flill be irfeful to fociety after the time 
of their fervice fhall he expired. For a moderate increafe 
of their pay, they wfll cbcerftiUy make the roads over 
which they ere to march ; thev will level the mountains 
theyiHnc"to»xîiimb up 5 i:hey w^ll -fortify the towns they arc 
to defend 5 they wtH dig the canals from whence they are 
to derive their lubfiftence ; they will improve the ports in 
which they are to embark 5 they wiH deliver the people 
from the moft cruel and the moft ignomimoits of all veica- 
tiens, the labours of vafialage. Aner havtfig expiated^ hy 
ufcM labours, the misfortune of being devoted, by their 
conation^ to ^olotc the earth, arid to liiaffiicre the>v^a« 
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biuntt, they wlU perhaps ceafe to be detcftcd ; they will 
perhaps one day attain the honour of being conildered la 
the h'ght of.cittzens* 

The Romans were acquainted with thefe truths, and had 
made them the baûs of their conduâ» How is it come to 
pafs that we» who were formerly the flavesy and who are 
become at prefent the difciples, of thefe mailers of the 
world, have deviated fo much from this important objeâ. of 
their principles ? It is beCBufe £ttrope hath belieyed, and 
doth ftiU believe, that men who are deitined to handle arms, 
and to gather laurels, would be degraded by uûng Inflru- 
ments which are only in the hands of the lowed dafs of the 
people* How long will this abfurd prejudice, formed in 
barbarous times, i^bfift ? How long (hall we ftill remain 
in the twelfth century ? 

A third inconvenience arîûng from the increafo, of fol- 
diers, is a decreafe of courage* Few men are bom fit fpr 
war. If we eacept Lacedzmon and Rome, where wo« 
men who were citizens, and free, brought forth foldiers ; 
where children were lulled to fleep by, and awak^ened with, 
the found of trumpets and fongs of war ; where education 
rendered men unnatural, and made them beings of a dif- 
ferent fpecies : al) other nations have only had a few brave 
men among them* And, indeed, the lefs troops are raifed, 
^the better will they be» In the earlier ages of our anceft- 
ors, who were lefs civilized, but flronger than we are, 
armies were much lefs nuo^erous tha^i ours, but engage- 
ments were more decifive. It was necelTary to be a noUe 
or a rich man to fervc in the army, which was looked upon 
both as an honour and a privilege* None .but volunteers 
entered into the fervice. Ail th^r engagements ended with 
the campaign ; and any man who difliked the art of war 
was at liberty to withdraw* Befides, there was then more 
of that ardour, and of that pride of fen^iment, which con- 
ftitutjes true courage. At prefent, what glory is there in 
fervine under ablblute commanders, who judge, of men by 
their uze, eftimate them by their pay, inlid them by force 
or by flratagem, and keep or difcharge them without their 
confent, as they have taken them î What honour is there 
in afpiring to the command of armies under the baneful 
influence of courts, where every thing is given or taken 
away without rcafon $ where men without merit are railed, ' 

3 
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and others, though innocenty are degraded by mere ca* 
price ; where the department of war is întnifted to a fa» 
vourite, who bath not diftinguHhed himfelf - upon any oc- 
cafion, and to whom the art of war is unknown both m 
theory and praétîce ; where a favourite miftrefs marks with 
patches, upon a map fpread ont upon her toilet, the route 
which the army is to take ; or where it is ncceflary to fend 
to folich permiffîen at court before a battle can be given ; 
a htzl delay, during which time the enemy may have 
changed his poiition, and the moment of viAory be loA ; 
where a general, without the confent of the pnuce* hath 
fomettmes been commanded, under pain of difgrace, to 
faffer htmfelf to be beaten ; where iealot^y, hatred, and a 
variety of other -motives equally deteftabW fruftrate the 
hopes of a fortunate campaign ; where, either through 
''^^igcnce or inability, camps are fuffered tO'Want provl- 
ûons, forage, or ammunition j where the perfon who is to 
obey, to tfiarch, or to ftop^ to execute the motions con» 
certed, betrays his commander, and fcts difcipline at de- 
l^c, withmt endangerifig his life i Accordingly, except 
in lififfg-em^ires^ or in the inftant of a criiis, the. greater 
numb^thew ,are of A>ldier8 in the ftate, the more is the 
nation weakened ; and in proportion as a date is enfeebled» 
the numbier of 'its fokiierii isi»Breafed« 

^A fourth tncontenience is, that the increafe of foldierg 

tends to defpotifm* A number 6f troops, towns well- for- 

^iûed, magazines and arfenals, may prevent invafions ; but 

w^v^they preferve a people fi^m the irruptions of a con« 

quctbTjthef'dô not fecure them from Ûit encroachments 

of à^ dtfpotic prince. Such a nwnber offoldiers ferve 

onlj to keep thofe who at-e already ilaves in chains. The 

tyrant then prevails, and makes every thing conform to his 

^9 as every thing is fubfervtent to his power* By the 

force of ' arms alone, he fets ' the • opinions ' of • men at de^ 

^siiee, knâ controuls their w^I..- By the affiftance of iioi-;' 

^tersrhé levies- taxes t and by the£s he «aÂ^a fofalieM. He) 

îi<^ij^(s that htsauthority'is ihewil and 'Saeiijifedy by d»4. 

^^yln^ what he 'hath formieâ ; but his> «xarcn^^vé vaia 

aft^'Mtîcfs. 'He is'perpetaaily renewing -hiaifbivesy.withy 

<»*t hUng'ever able to recover the natioAalftreiigtlvijIafiaia 

^à lifis f(t»dîers keep his people in vioiitinual mar ;i if hla Xufep» 

jcéb tfetHble at his troops^ his tr<)0pe in itetom ^mibâf from 
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Ibe enemy* But in thcfe circuaiftaiict&fiy the loft of» baule 
is that of a kingdom. The minds of all men being alien* 
ated» they voluntarily fubmit to a foreign 'yokfe ; bieçaufe» 
under the dominion of a conqueror, bope^is diE left ; while» 
under that of a defpot» nothing remains but fear* When 
the progrefs of the military government hath introduced 
defpotirnif then the nation exiils no more. The foldiery 
foon becomes infolent and deteited. Barrennefs, occafioned 
by wretchednefs and debauchery, .is thecaufe of the extinc^ 
tfon of families. A fpirit of difcord and hatred prevail» 
among all orders of men, who are either corrupted or dis- 
graced. Societies betray, fell, and plunder, each other, 
and give themfelves up, one after another, to the fcourges 
of the tyrant, who plunders, oppreiles^ deftroys, and an* 
ni h liâtes, them alL Such is the end of that art of war» 
which paves the way for a military government. l«et us 
now confider what influence the navy hai;. 

The ancients have tranfmitted to us almod all tbofe arts 
thab have been revived with the reftoration of letters ; but 
we have furpaffed them in the military maniigement of the 
navy. Tyre and Sidon> .Carthage and Rome, fcarce knew 
any fea but the Mediterranean ; to fail through which It 
was only neceifary to have rafts, g^eys, and men to raw 
them. Sea engagements might then be bloody ^ but It re- 
quired no great ikillto conftruâ and equip the fleets. To 
pafs from Europe into Africa» It was only neceifary to be 
fupplied with boats, which may be called flat*bottomed onesy 
which tranfmitted Carthaginians or Romans, the only peo- 
ple almoft who were engaged in fea fights. Commerce 
was, fortunately, a greater objeéi of attention tt> the 
Athenians, and the republics of AHaj than viâories at 
fea. 

After thefe famous nations had abandoned both the bnd 
and the fea to plunderers and to pirates, the navy remained, 
during twelve centuries, equally negleâed with all the 
other arts. Thofe fwarms of barbarians, who over-nni and 
totally deft/oyed Rome in its declining ftate,came from the 
Baltic upon rafts or canoes, to ravage and plunder pur fea- 
coafls, without going far from the continent. Thefe were 
not voyages, but defcents upon the coaft, that were conti- 
ninlly renewed» The Danes and Normans were not 
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arnned for a cniize, and fcarce kndv how to fight but upon 
land. 

At lengthy chance or the Chînefe fupplîcd the Ettro«» 
peans with the compafs, and this was the caufe of the dif* 
covcry of Araienca. The needle» ^Sch uught ftilor» to 
know how far ther were diflant from the north» or how 
near they approacned to It» emboldened them* to attempt 
longer voyages» and to lofe fight of land for whole months 
together. Geogietry and aftronomy tanght them how to 
compute the progrefs of the conftellations» to determine die 
longitude by them» and to judge pretty nearly how for they 
were advancing to the eaft and weft. Even at that xime» the 
height and the diftance of veffels from the coaft might al* 
ways have been known* Though the knowledge of the 
longitude be much more inaccurate than that of the lati* 
tudcy ,yet they both (bon occafioned fach improvement to 
be made in navigation» as to five rife to the art of carrying 
on war by fea. The firft ellay» however, of this art wat 
made between galleys that were in pofiefiion of the Medi- 
terranean. The moft celebrated engagement of the mo» 
dem navy was that of Lepanto» which was foneht two 
centuries ago» between two hundred and five chriftians, and 
two hundred and fixty Turkiffi galleys. This prodigious 
armament was entirery conftruSed , in Italy ; a country 
^om which almoft every invention of art Jias been derived» 
thoû^ not preferved in it. But at that time, its trade» its 
population» were double what they are at prefent. Befides» 
thofe galleys were neither * fo long nor fo large sis thofc of 
outr tirhes» as we may judge from fome of the old carcafes 
that* are ftîB preferved in the arfenal of Venice. The num- 
ber of rowers amounted to one hundred and fifty» and the 
troops did not exceed fourfcore men in one galley. At 
prefent» Venice hath more beautiful galleys» and lefa in- 
fluence» Upon that fea which the doge marries» and which 
other powers frequent and trade upon. 

Galleys, indeed, were proper for criminais ; but ftronger 
veiTels were required for foldiers. The art* of conftru6tmg 
fliips improved with that of navigation. Philip II, king of 
all Spain, and of the Eaft and Weft Indies, employea all 
the docks of Spain and Portugal, of Naples and Sicily» 
which he then pofleffed, in conftru6ting fhips of an extra- 
ordinary fize and fttength ; and his fieet aflfumed the title 
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of the Invincible armada. It confifted,of one hundfed aqd 
thirty (hips, near one hundred of which were .the lajrgeft 
that had yet been feen 00 the ocean. Twenty fms(ll fhipg^ 
followed this fleet , and failed or fought under itft prote^ioa^ 
The pride of the Spaniards, in the fixtcenth cent^^y4 hath 
dwelt very much upon, and exaggerated,. the pompous dc- 
fcription of this formidable armament. But a circumdaacc 
which diffufed terror and admiration two centuries a^« 
would now fcrve only to excite laughter. The largeft pf . 
thofe (hips would be no more than a tnird rate in our fquad- 
rons. They were fo heavily armed, and fo ill managed» 
that they could fcarce move, or fail near the wind» no^ 
board another veflel, nor could the fhip be properly worked 
iu tempeRuous weather. The (ailors were as awkward ^|è 
the (hips were heavy, and thcpilots almofl as ignorant as 
thefailors* 

The £ngliih^ who were already acquainted with the 
weaknefs and h'ttle i]<ill of their enemies, at fea^ concluded 
, that inexperience would ocCafion their defeat. They c^re- 
fully avoided boarding thefe unwieldy machines, and bijmed 
. a part of theno» iSome of thefe enormous galleons ^^erc 
taken, others difabled. A ftorm arofe, in which iQoft of 
the (hips loil their anchors, and were abandoned by their , 
crews to the fury of the waves, and caft away» fome upon 
the wedem coalxs of Scotland, others upon the coafts of. 
Ireland. Scarce one half of this invincible fleet was abli^ 
to return to Spain, where the damages it had fuffered»' 
joined to the terror of the failors, fpread a general jcpn- 
fternation, from which Spain has never recovered. The. Spa- 
niards were for ever depreffed by thé lofs of an aiçi^ament 
that had coH three years preparation, and lipon which 9II 
the forces and revenues of the kingdom had been aln^qft 
exhausted. 

The deftruélion of the Spanifh navy occifioned the do- 
minion of the fea to pafs into, the hands of the Dutch. 
The pride- of their former tyrants could not; be more^flg? . 
naily puaifhed than by. the prèfperity of à bdople, forced , 
by oppreflion to break the yoke of regal authority. \Vhca 
this, repubHc be^an to emerge from its fpns, Iherreft ojj^^ 
Eovope was embjpiled in divil warsbyithefpin't of fanatiQÎrin* . 
' Pen&aitîoà» drove nûtep into Holland from all'othérftat^. !,. 
Tii«iin|uiIitioijy ^trhich the hoofe of Auftrla wiihed to a- 
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tend over all jparts of Its domiotons ; the perfecntlon which 
Henij 11 raifcd in France ; the cmifTarics of Rome, who 
were fiipported in England by Mary ; every thing in a word» 
concurred to people Holland with an immenfe iinmbcr of 
refugees. This country had neither lands nor hanreft for 
their fobfiftence. They were obliged to feek it by fea 
throughout the whole univerfe. Aimoft all the commerce 
of Europe was engroiTed by Lifbon, Cadiz, and Antwerp,* 
nnder one foveneign, whofr power and ambition rendered 
him a general objeâ of hatred and envy. The new repub- 
licans having efcaped his tyranny, and being excited by re- 
icntment and neceffity, became pirates, and formed a navy 
^ttbe expence of the Spaniards and Portueuefe, whom 
they held in utter averfion. France and England, who, in 
theprogrefs of this rifing republic, only perceived the hu- 
miTiation of the houfe of Auftria, affifted Holland in pre- 
lerying the conqueft and fpoils (he had made, the value of 
wHch (he was yet unacquainted with. Thus the Dutch 
Secured to themfelves eftablifhments wherever they chofc to 
dircft their forces ; fixed themfelves in thefe acquifitions be- 
fore the jealoufy of other nations could be excited, and im- 
F^cptibly made themfelves matters of all commerce by 
their induftry, and of all the feas by the ftiength of theit 
Squadrons. 

The domeftic troubles in England were for a while fa- 
▼onraMe to this profperity, which had been fo filently ac- 
^\^^ in remote countries. But at length Cromwell excit- 
*^ m his country an emulation for commerce, fo natural to 
|nc inhabitants of an ifland. To fhare the empire of the 
*W8 with the Englifh, was, in faéi, to give it up to them ; 
?oa the Dutch were determined to maintain it. Inftead of 
Jorming an alliance with England, they courageoufly re- 
lolvcd Upon war. They carried it on for a long time with 
jî^^qual force ; and this perfeverance againft misfortune pre- 
*9*^ed to them, at leaft, an honourable rivalihip. Superio- 
^^y in the conftrudion and form of the fhips often gave 

5 J*^ory to their enemies ; but the vanquiihed never met 
^th any decifive loffes. 

*^ the meanwhile, thefe long and dreadful combats had 
^hauftcd, or at leaft diminifhed, the ftrength of the two 
nations, when Lewis XIV, willing to avail himfelf of their 
mutual weaknefs, afpired to the empire of the fea, Whe» 
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this piince ârft affumed.thc reins of governi^fint^ be fouad 
only, eight or nine vefTels in. his harbours, ^nd thofe v^ry 
much decayed ; neither were they (hips of the prft or fcr 
cond rate. Richelieu had perceived the neçeffity of r^ûng 
a pier before Rochelle, but not of forming a navy ; the idea 
of which muily however, have been conceived by Henry IV 
and his friend Sully. But it was referved to the mod bril- 
liant age of the Prench nation to ^iwt birth to every im- 
provement at once. Lewis, who conceived,. at leaft, all the 
ideas of grandeur he did not himfelf fûg^eft, inf^ircd hîa 
fubjeâA with the (ame paffion which prevailed in hjm. Five 
ports were x>pened to tne military navy. Docks and arfe- 
nals, equally convenient and magnificent, were coi^ilruâcd. 
The art of (hip building» (UU very imperfeâ; everywhere, 
was e(tabli(hed upon more certain principles. A fet of na- 
val regulations, much fuperior to thofe of the other nations, 
and which they have iince adopted, obtained the fanétion 
of the laws. Seamen emerged from themidft.of the<x:can, 
as it were, already formed. In lefs than twenty years the 
harbours of the kmgdom reckoned one hundred (hips of the 
line. 

The Frencb navy firft exerted its power againft the peo» 
pie of Barbary, who were beaten. It afterwards obtained 
lome advantages over the Spaniards. It then enjgaged the 
^eets of England and Holland^ fometimes feparately and 
fometimes combined, and generally obtained the honour 
and advantage of the viâory^ The firfl memorable defeat 
the French navv experienced was in 1692, when with forty 
(hips they attacked ninety Englifh and JDutch (hips oppo(ite 
La Hoguç, in order.to give the Englifh a king/uiey rjejed- 
ed, and who was not himfelf .very dclirous of the titt. The 
piod numerous ileet obtained the vidtory. James the fe* 
cond felt an involuntary pleafure at the triumph^of the peo- 
ple who expelled him ; as if at thi$ jnftant .the blind love of 
his country had prevailed within him» over his ajmbition for 
the throne. Since that day the naval powers of France 
have b^n upon the dechne, and it was. impcillble that they 
(hould not be. 

Lewis XIV, accuftomed to carry on his enterprifes with 
^ore haughtinefs than method, more ambitiou3 of appear- 
ing powerful than of being , really To, had bvgui>. by.com- 
jpleting the iiig^er parts of his .military navy before he hat! 
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fettled Its foundation. The only folîd bafia which could 
have been giren to it would have been an extenfive com* 
merdal navy, carried on with adUvity ; and there was not 
eveD the (hadow of fuch a thing extftiii? in the kingdom* 
The trade with the £a(l-Indie8' was ftill in its innincy. 
The Dutch had appropriated to themfelves tlie fmall quan* 
tity of commodities which the American iflands then pro- 
diûcd. The French had not yet thought of giving to the 
great fifherics that degree of extenfion of which they were 
lofceptible. There were no French veffels admitted in the 
northern harbours» and the fouthern very feldom faw any. 
The ftate had even given up its coafting trade to foreigners. 
Was it not therefore unavoidable, that this coioiTus fnould 
be overturned» and the illufion diffipated upon the firft re- 
markable check which this proud difplay of power (hould 
receive. 

From that period England acquired a fuperiority, which 
hadi raifed her to the greateft profperity. A people, who 
are at prefent the moft confiderable power at fea» eafily 
peritiade themfelves that they have alwap holdf n that em- 
pire. Sometimes they trace their maritime power to the 
<^ of Julius Caefar ) ibmetimes they aflcrt that they have 
nâed ovfr the ocean, at lead, iince the ninth century. 
Peihaps, fome day or other, the Coriicans, who are at 
prtfait a nation of little confequence, when they are bc- 
conxea maritime people, will record in their annals that 
^ey have always ruled over the Mediterranean. Such is 
fhc vtinity of man, which mull endeavour to aggrandize 
itfclf in paft as Veil as future ages. Truth alone, which 
cxifts before all nations, and furvives them all, informs us, 
that there hath been no navy in Europe from the chriftian 
^a till the 16th century. The Englifh themfelves Jiad no 
need of it,- while they remained in poffeffion of Normandy 
and of the coafts of France. 

When Henry VIII was defirous of equipping a fleet, he 
^aj obliged to hire vefiels from Hamburg", Lubeck, and 
•Dantzrc ; but efpecially from Genoa and Venice, in which 
ftates it was only known how to build and conduét a fleet ; 
which fupplied -failors and admirals ; wid which gave to 
Europe a Columbus,' an A^ericus, t Cabot, and a Ve- 
Tczani V tbofe wonderful men, who by then- difcovcries 
have added fo much to the extent of the globe. Eh'zabeth 
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was in want of a naval force againft Spain, and permitted 
her fiibjeâs to fit out (hips to aâagainil the enemies of the 
ftate. This permiifion formed failors for the fervice. The 
queen herfelt went to fee a (hip that had been round the 
world; on-board of which (he embraced Drake» at the 
time fhe km'ghted him. She left forty- two men of vrar to 
her fucceflbrs. James and Charles the Firft added fome 
Aiips to the naval forces they had received from the throne \ 
but the commanders of this navy were chofen from the no- 
bility, wkoy fatisfied with this mark of diftinétion, left the 
labours to the pilots ; fo that the art of navigation received 
no improvements. 

There were few noblemen in the party that dethroned 
the Stuarts. Ships of the line were at that time given to 
captains of inferior birth, but of uncommon fkill in navi- 
gation. They improved, and rendered the Englifli nary 
uloiirious. 

When Charles II re-afcended the throne, the kingdom 
was poffeffed of fix-and- fifty (hips. The navy increafcd 
under his reign to the number of eighty-three, fifty-eight 
of which were (hips of the line. Neverthelefs, towards 
the latter days of this prince, it began to decline again* " 
But his brother, James II, reftored it to its former lufti^i 
and raifed it even to a greater degree of fplendour. Being 
himfelf high-admiral before he came to the throne, he had 
invented the art of regulating the mimœuvrea of the fleeti 
by the fignals of the flag. Happy, if he had better un- 
derilood the art of governing a free people ! When the 
prince of Orange, his fon-in-law, became poflelfed of his 
crown, the Englifh navy confided of one hundred and. 
fixty-three veffels of all fizes, armed with feven thoufand 
pieces of cannon, and equipped with forty-two thoufand 
men. This force was doubled during the war that wai 
carried on for the Spanifh fucceifion. It hath fince fo coo- 
fiderably increafed, that the Englifh think they arc abk 
alone to balance, by their maritime forces, the navy of tnc 
whole univerfe. England is now at fea what Rome fcf 
merly was upon land, when fhe began to decline.. ♦ 

The Englifh nation confiders its navy as the bulwark oi 
iW fafety, and the fource of its riches. On this they fojjno 
all their hopes in times of peace as well as war. Tncf 
therefore raife a fleet more willingly, and with greater ««• 
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pcdition than a battalion. They fpare no expence, and 
exert every political art to acquire feamcn. 
The foundations of this power were laid in the middle 

. of the lad century by the famous 2l&. of navigation, which 
fecured to the EngliHi all the productions of their, vad em- 
pire, and which promifed them a great (hare in thofe of 
other regions. This law feemed to advifc all people to 
think only of themfclves. This leflbn» however, hath been 
of no ufe hitherto^ and no government hath made it the 
nile of their cojtdu£k. It is pofllble that the eyes of men 
ïnay foon be opened ; but Great Britain will however have 
enjoyed, during the fpace of more than a century, the 

^fruits of its foreQght ; and will perhaps have acquired, dur« 
ing that long interval, fufficient ftrength to perpetuate her 
advantages. It may readily be fuppoled that (he is inclined 
to employ all poifible means to prevent the exploiloa of 
that mine which time is gradually and flowly digging un» 
oer the foundation of her fortune, and to declare war 
>gainft the firft people who (hall attempt to blow it up. 
Her formidable fleets impatiently expeA the ûgnal of hof- 
tilities. Their adivity and their vigilance are redoubled, 
fincc it hath been decided that the prizes were to belong 
entirely to the officers and the crews of the viâorious Ihip, 
«nee the ft ate hath granted a gratuity of one hundred and 
rairty-two -livres ten fols [5I. los. 5d.] to every perfon who 
^uld board, take, or fmk, any of the enemy's (hips» 
This allurement of gain will be increafed, if it be neceflarv» 
hy other rewards. Will the nations which are fo habitually 
Qividcd by their interefts and by their jealouiies confcnt to- 
gether to fupprefs this boldnefs ; and if one of them (hould 
undertake it leparately, will it fuccced in this terrible con- 

The navy is a new fpecies of power, which hath given 
?hc univerfc in fome meafure to Europe. This part of the 
S^ohe, though fo limited, hath acquired by its fquadrons 
^^ abfolute empire over the reft, which arc much more ex- 
tenfivc. It hath feized upon thofe regions that were fuk<- 
tble to it, and hath placed under its dependeoce the inha^ 
hitants and produé^ions of all ccmntries. A fnperioiity fo 
Mvantageous will laft for ever, unlefs fome event, which it 
'B impdfible to foreiee, fhavld difguit our defcendaoH p£ 
^" elemeat m which Ihipwrcckt are fo frequent. As lonr 
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as they (hall have any fleets rcmaimng, they will pave the 
way for revolutions, they will draw along with them the 
d^ftinies of nations, and they will be the levers of the 
world. 

But it is not only to the extremities of the world, or In 
barbarous regiona, that fhips have carried terror, and dic- 
tated laws. Their influence hath been fenfibly felt even 
in the midft of ourfelves, and hath difturbed the ancient 
fyftcms oT things. A new kind of equilibrium hath been 
formed, and the balance of power hath been transferred 
from the continent to the maritime nations. In proper» 
tion as the nature of their forces brought them nearer to 
all countries bordering upon the ocean and its feveral gulfsr 
fo they have had it in their power to do good or milchief 
to the greater number of ftates ; confequently they mail 
have had more allies, more confideration, and more in* 
fiuence. Thefe advantages have been evident to the go* 
vemments which, by their fituation, were at hand to (hare 
them ; and tliere is fcarcc any one which hath not exerted 
greater or lefs efforts to fucceed in it. 

Since nature hath decided that men mud be in perpetnal 
agitation upon our planet, that they fhould continually 
dillurb it with their inquietude, it is a fortunate circum- 
fiance for modem time?, that the forces of the fea ihould 
tnake a diverfiçn from thofc of the land. A power which 
hath coails to proteft will not eafily encroach upon the 
territories of its neighbours." It would require immenfc 
preparation?, innumerable troops, arfenals of all kinds, 
'and a double fupply of means and of refonrces to execute 
Its projedl of conqueft. Since Europe hath eni ployed its 
forces on the fea, it enjoys greater feçurity than before. 
Its. wars are perhaps as frequent and as bloody, but it is 
iefs ravaged and lefs weakened by them. The operation» 
are carried on with greater harmony and with more regu- 
lar plans ; and there are lefs of thofe great effets which 
"derange all fyftems. There are greater efforts, and lefs 
Ihocks. All the paffions arc turned towards one certaia 
general good» one grand political aim> towar-ds a happy 
employment of all the natural and moral powers, which i* 
. commerce. 

The importance to which the navy has arifen will lead, 
HI procefs of time, every thing whtdi basa greater or lefe 
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di^Unt af&ait^ to it y to the deme of perfcftion k îs fuf* 
ceptible of : till the middle of the lad century an uncertain 
routine was followed in the conilruélion of (hips. One 
knows not ^vhat thefea require* ^ was iffll a common proverb* 
At this period geometry carried its attention to this art, 
which was becoming every day more interefling, and ap« 
plied to it foBie of its principles* Since that, its attention 
has been m^re ferioufly engaged* and always with fuccefs» 
Matters, however, are dill far from being brought to de«* 
monilratioii ; for there is dill great variety in the dime&« 
iîons adopted in the différent docks* 

In pr^ortîon as the navy became a fcience* it became 
a seceifary objeâ of dudy to thofe who engaged in thi» 
profeffion. They were made to uuderdand, though very 
^owly, that thofc commanders who had general ideas» 
£!>unded upon mathematical rules, Would have a great fu^ 
periority over officer?, who, having nothing but habit ta 
kad them, could only judge of the things they had to do 
from their analogy to thofe which they had already feen. 
Schools vtrere opened on all fides, where young men were 
inftruaed in naval tapies, and in other knowledge of equal 
ffliportancc* 

This was fomething, but it was not all. In a profeffion 
'^herc the difpi^itioa of the fca and of the currents, the mo- 
tion of the (hips, the drength and variety' of the winds, 
tne frequent accidents from fire, the ordinary breaking of 
(he. fails aad ropes, and many other circumdances, infinite- 
ly multiply the pUns^ where, in the midd of the noife of 
çamtoîi, and of the grcated dangers, one mud indantly 
tak« a refolution which (hall determine at once either vic- 
tory or defeat j where the evolutions mudbc fo rapid, that 
J.bey feem rather to be the effeA of fcniiment than the fe- 
*o^t of rcile£lioq j in fqch a profeffion, the mod learned 
theory cannot be fufficient* Deprived of that certain 'aiid 
H?ccdy effe£t of fight, which pradice, and that the mod 
Gonftant, can oriy give, it would lofe in refledion tht time 
*or adîoo. Experience, mud therefore complete the (ea- 
, o^, wjiofc education hath been begun by the du<jy of the 
^^ja^à fcienccfc. In .prppefs of time, thia tinrOtt of th^Oèy 
M[ith pradice mud prevail in every place where there arena* 
^*g^o«, but nowhere icm& fpeedily.than in an ifiâiàd» 'be- 
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« 

caufe aits arc fooner brought to perfediony wherever they 
are of indifpenfable necemty. « 

For the fame reafon, in an Ifland there will be better 
Êûlorsy and more of them ; but will they be treated with 
that juftice and humanity which is due to them-? Let us 
fuppofe chat one of them, who hath fortunately efcaped 
from the devouring heats of the h'ne, from the horror of 
ftorms» and from the. intcmperature of climates, returns 
from a voyage of feveral years, and from the extremities 
of the globe. His wife expeâs him with impatienee ; his 
children are anxious to fee a father whofe name hath htcit 
repeated to them a multitude of times ; he himfelf fooths 
his anxiety by the pleaGng hope that he (hall foon fee again 
what is mod dear to him m the worldi and anticipates by 
his wifhes the delightful moment when his heart will be 
comforted in the tender embraces of his family. All at 
once, at the approach of the (hore, within fight of his 
country, he is forcibly taken out of the (hip in which he 
had braved the fury of the waves in order to enrich his fd- 
Iow*citizens, and is put, by a fet of infamous fatellites, on. 
board of a fleet, where thirty or forty thoufand of his 
brave companions are to (hare his misfortunes, till the end 
of hoftiiities. In vain do their tears flow, in vain do they 
îappeal to the laws ; their defliny is irrevocably fixed. 
This is a feeble image of the atrocioufnefs of the Englifh 
mode of prefiing. 

In our abfolute governments another mode is adopted ; 
perhaps, in faét, as cruel, though apparently more mo- 
derate. The Tailor is there inlifled, and for life. He is 
employed or difbanded at pleafure ; his pay is regulated by 
caprice, which* alfo fixes the period when he (hall receive 
it. Both in time of peace, as in .lime of war, he hath 
never any will of his own, but is always under the rod of 
a fubaltem defpot, mod commonly unjuft, cruel, and in- 
terefted. The greateft difference I can obferve between 
thefe two modes is, that the former is only a temporary 
fervitude, the latter is a fiaverv which hath no end. 

Neverthelefs, we (hall find (ome apologifts, and perhaps 
feme admirers, of thefe inhuman cufloms. It will be faid, 
that, in a date of fociety^ the wills of indivîdnàls muft aU' 
wayj be fubjeél to the general will ; and that their conve- 
nience muft always be facrificed to the public good; Such 
hath been the pradice of all nations and of all ages. It is 
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upon this bafis alone that all raftîtutîonsy ill or well planDcd« 
have been founded. They never will de?iate from this cen* 
tral point» .without haftening the inevitable period of their 



I 



Undoubtedly the republic mud be ferved, and that bf 
the citis^ns : but, is it not juft that every one (hould coa* 
tribute to this fervice» acccording to his means Î In order 
to prçferve to the poiTefTor of millions, often unjuft, the 
entire enjoyment of his fortune and of his delights, muft the 
unfortunate failor be obliged to facriBce two thirds of his 
falary, the wants of hi% family, and the moft valuable of 
his property, his liberty? Would not the country be 
ferved with more zeal, with more vigour and underfb^nd* 
^°g> by men who fhoidd voluntarily devote to it all the na« 
tural and moral powers they have acquired, or exercifed, 
upon all the feas, than by flaves, who are necefiarily and 
inceifantly employed in attending to the breaking of their 
chains ? Improperiy will the adminiflrators of empires aU 
^^S^i in juftification of their atrocious conduét, that thefe 
navigators would refufe to employ their hands, and exert 
their courage in engragements, if they were ûot dragged 
to them againft their inclinations. Every circumftance con- 
Arms that their moft favourite objeéi would be to follow 
their profeffions ; and it is demonftrated, that even if they 
had any diflike to it^ Hill their neceffities^ ^which are ever 
renewedi would compel them to attend to it. 

But wherefore (hould we not declare, that govemmentê 
^re as well convinced as thofe who cenfure them, of the in- 
juftice they commit towards their failors ? but they choofc 
tather to erect tyranny into a principle, than to own that 
it isimpoilible for them- to be juft. In the prefent date of 
things, all of them, and more efpeciallv fomc, have raifed 
their paval forces beyond what their circumftances would 
allow. Their pride hath not yet~fuffered them to defccnd 
from that exaggerated grandeur with which they had in- 
toxicated both themfelves and their neighbours. Tlie time 
will come, however, and it cannot be very diftant, when it 
,*^ll be neceflary to proportion armaments to the refources 
J^ an cxhaufted treafury. This will be a fortunate epocha 
for Europe, if it (hould follow fo bright an example. 
That part of the world which pofre(res, at prefent three 
hundred and ninety-two (hips of the line, and four*times 
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cimea that nttmber of Aiîpa of war of an inferior order, will 
derive great advantages from this revolution. The ocean 
ivill then be ploughed vs^ith fewer fleets, and thofe will 
coniift of a Icf» nnmber of (hips. The mercantile navy 
will be enriched from the military navy ; and commerce will 
acauire a greater degree of extenûoa throughout the whole 
luiiverfe. 

Commerce» Commerce produces nothing of itfelf $ 

for it is not of .a pladic nature. Its buG- 
nefs confifts in exchanges. By its operations, a town, a 
province, a nation, a part of the globe, are difencumbered 
of what is ufelefs to them, and receive what they are in 
want of. It is perpetually engaged in fupplying the re- 
fpe6iive wants of men. Its knowledge, its funds, and its 
labours, are all devoted to this honourable and neceflary 
office. Its influence could not exiil withoat the arts and 
without cultivation : but thefe wocdd be very infignificant 
without its influence. By pervading the earth, by crofiog 
the feas, by rating the obnacks which oppofcs them£elvet 
to the intercour fe of nations, by extending the fphere of 
wants and the thirft of enjoyments, it multiplies labour, it 
ifncoorages iaduftry, and becomcsi in fomc ilicafure, the 
moving principle of the world. 

The Photnicians were the firft mewrhants of whom htf- 
tory hath preferved the remembrance. Situated on the 
bonders of the fea, on the confines of Ada and Africa, to 
receive and difpenfe all the riches of the ancient worfd, 
they founded their colonies, and built their cities, with bo 
other view but that of commerce. At T?yre, they were 
the raafters of the Mediterranean ; at Carthage, they laid 
the foundations of a republic that traded, by the ocean, 
upon the richeR of the European coails. 
* The Greeks fucceedcd the Phoenicians, as the Romans 
did the Carthaginians and the Greeks : they held the do* 
minion of the fea as well as of the land ; ^but they carried 
on no other kind of commerce, ~ except that of conveying 
into Italy, for their own ufe, aH the riches of Africa, 
Afia, and the conquered woîld. When Rome had invad- 
ed the whole world, and had loft all her acquifitions, cora- 
ïnerce returned, as it were, to its original fource towards 
the eafl. Tltere it was eftablifhcd, wWle the barbarians 
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orerran Europe. The empire was divided ; the din of 
arms, and the art of war, remained in the welt ; Italy^ 
however, prefer ved its communication with the LevaDt» 
Inhere all the treafures of India were circulated. 

The crufadcs cxhaufted in Afia all the rage of zeal and 
ambition, of war and fanaticifm, with which the Europeans 
were poffeflcd ; but they were the caufe of introducing into 
Earope a tafte for Afiatic luxury, and redeemed, by giv* 
ing rife to fomc degree of traffic and induftry, tlie blood 
and the lives they had coft. Three centuries, taken up in 
w^rs and voyages to the eaft, gave to the reftlcfs fpirit of 
Europe a recruit it ftood in need of, that it might not perifh 
by a kind of internal confumption : they prepared the way 
for that exertion of genius and aâivîty, which fincc arofc, 
and difplaycd itfelf in the conqueft and trade of the Eaft 
Indies, and of America. 

The Portugutfe attempted^ by degrees, and with cir* 
«^mfpeûîon, to double the African coaft* It was not till- 
after fburfcore years of labours and of war, and after bavi 
nig nirade themfelves mailers of all the weftcrn coaft of that 
i^ft region, that they ventured to double the Cape of Good 
Hope. The honour of cleat ing this formidable barrier wat • 
î^ferved to Vafco de Gàma, in 1497, who at length reach- 
ed the coafl of Malabar, where all the treafures of the moft 
fertile countries of Afia were to be circulated. This wat 
t^c fcene on which the Portuguefe difplayed all their con- 

While this nation t»ade itfelf matter of the articles of 
trade, the Spaniards feized upon that which purchafes 
them, the mines of gdd and filver. Thefe metals became 
tiot only a ftandard 10 regulate the value, but alfo the ob- 
ie^, of commerce. In tliis double ufe they foon engrolfed 
3II the reft. All nations were in want of them to facilitate 
^^c exchange of their commodities, and obtain the convc- 
JJï«ïcieiB they ftood in need of. The luxury and the circu- 
lation of money in the fouth of Europe, changed the na* 
^^t as well as the direAion of commerce, at the fame timt 
that it extended its bounds. 

In the meanwhile, the two nations that had fubdued the 
^ft and Weft Indies, liegleded arts and agriculti re. 
.^^ imagined every thing was to be obtained by gold, 
without confidcring that it ialabour alone that procures it ; . 
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Ibej- were convinced, though late» and at their own ex* 
pence, that the induftry which thej lo(i was more valuable 
than the riches they acquired ; and the Dutch taught 
them this fevere leiTon. 

The Spaniards and the Portuguefe» though pofleOed of 
all the gold in the wbrld, remained or became poor ; the 
Dutch prefently acquired riches, without either lands or 
mines. As foon as thefe intrepid republicans bad taken re<« 
luge in the midft of the Teas, with liberty their tutelary 
divinityi they perceived that their moraffes would «ever be 
any thing more than the feat of their habitation» and that 
they (hould be obliged to /eek refources and fubfiftence 
elfewhere. They caft their eyes over the globe, and iaid ! 
to themfelves, '* the whole world is our domain ; we will 
*•* enjoy it by navigation and commerce* The revolutioni 
V which (hall happen upon this imoAenfe and perpetually 
*' agitated fcene, will never be concealed from our know- 
** ledge. Indolence and aâivity, flavery and independ- 
** ence, barbarifm and civilization, opulence and poverty, ' 
** culture and induftry, purchafea and (ales, the vices and 
" the virtues of men, we will turn them aU to our advaa* 
« tage. We will encourage the labours of the nations, 
•* or we will impede their profperity ; we will urge them 
** on to war, or we will endeavour to rcftore tranquillity 
** among themi as it may be mod fuitable to oiu: own ia* 
" tcrefls.*» 

Till that period, Flanders had been the centre of com- 
munication between the north and ^he^fouth of £urope. 
The United provinces of Holland, which had detached 
themfelves from it in order to belong only to themfelves, 
took its place, and became, in their turn, the ftaple of all 
the powers which had more or lefs exchanges to make. 
• The arhbition of the new republic was limited to this firft 
advantage. After having drawn into its ports the prodac- 
tions of other countries, its navigators went themfelves lo 
queft of them. Holland foon became an immeiffe maga- 
•s^ine, where all the productions of the fcveral climates were 
colledled ; and this union of fo many important objeâs in« 
creafed continually, in proportion as the wants of the peo- 
ple were multiplied, with the means of fatisfyiag them. 
One merchandize attraéled another. The commodities of 
the Old World invited thofe of the New. One purchafcr 
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lHX)ught another ; and the treafures already* acquired bç<< 
came a certain method of acquiring more. 

Every circumftance was favourable to the rife and pro- 
grtfs of the commerce of this republic. Itt pofition on the 
borders of the fea, at the mouths of feveraf great rivers ; 
xt8 proximity to the moft fertile or beft cultivated lands of 
£urope ; its natural conneétions with England and Ger- 
many, which defended it againft France ; the little extent 
and fertility of its own foil» which obliged the inhabitants 
to become fiihermen» failors» brokers» bankers, carriers» 
and commi^ries ; • in a word, to endeavour to live by ih- 
dttftry for' want of territory. Moral caufcs contributed, 
with thofe of the dim'ate and the foil, to eftablifh and adl 
Vance its profperity. The liberty of its government, whicli 
opened an atylum to all ftrangers difiatisfied with their 
own ; the freedom of its religion, which permitted a pub- 
lic and quiet profeffion of all other modes of worfhip ; that 
* is to fay, the amement of the voice of nature with that of 
confcience, of interefts with duty ; in a word, that toler* 
ation^ that univerfal religion of all equitable and enlight- 
ened minds, friends to heaven and earth ; to God, as to - 
their father ; to men, as to their brethren. Finally, this 
commercial republic found out the fecret of availing itfelf 
of all events, and of making even the calamities and vices of 
other nations concur in advancing its felicity. It turned 
to its own advantage the civil wars which fanaticifm had 
raifed among people of a reftlefs fpirit, or which patriot ifm 
had excited among a free people ; it profited by the indo* 
knee and ignorance which bigotry fupported among two ^ 
nations who^were under the influence of the imagination. 

This fpirit of induftry in Holland, with which was inter- 
mixed a .conûderable (hare of that political art which fows 
the feeds of > jealoufy and difcord among the nations, at 
length excited the attention of other powers. The Englilh 
were the firft to perceive that traffic might be catried on 
without the interpofition of the Dutch. • England, where ' 
the encroachments of defpotifm bad given birth to liberty, . 
becaufe they were antecedent to corruption and effeminacy, • 
W48 defirous of obtaining riches by labour, which is their ' 
antidote. The Enelifh firfl confidered commerce as the 
proper fcience and lupport - of an enlightened, powerful, ■. 
jkoà evea. a virtuous^ people. They confidered it rather a • ^ 
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«n improTfmtnt of in^vftrj tban an-acquifttion of eapj^ 
merits ; rather as an eneoufagcnaeat and a iource of aœ-> 
vhy în favour of populatioo» thaA as a promoter of luxury 
and magnificcflce, for the parpofc of parade. laviled.to 
trade by th<tr fitaation» tkia became tfaîe fpîrtt of thetr go» 
Tcmmeiit and tbe meaM of their ambition. All their 
fchemcs tended to this gieat ofaieâ* In other monarchies» 
trade is carried ob by Oit people ; in this happy cooftitir^ 
tion by the ftate, or the whole oatioar : (he carries it on \n* 
deed with a conftant dcfire of dominioa» which impHes that 
of enflaving other people, but by mean% at lean» which 
confticttte the happineb of tbe worM before it is fubdued.^ 
By war, the conqueror k little happier than the cosMiueredy 
becaufe injuries and maffiMvca are their motual oibjeék ; but 
by commerce» the cosquering people neceffarily iotrodace 
induftry into the country, wbicb tJicy wotdd net have fob» 
dued if it bad been abcady ÎDditftrtoua, or ha which they 
Would not maintain themieWes, if ihey bad not brought ^ 
induftry in along with them.. Upon thefe principles £ng- j 
land had fourxded her comnserce and her empire» and jdu* 
lually and alternately extended one by the «^er* 

The French» fituatcd under aa favourd^le a ficyi and 
upon as happy a foil, have» for a long time» flattered them* 
fclves with the idea tfasit they had much to' give to other 
nations, without being under a neceffity o£ aiktng fcarce 
any return. But Colbert was £enfible that in the ferment 
Europe waa in at that time, there would be an evident làr 
vantage for the culture and produdions of a country that 
ihonld employ thofe of the whole world. He opened ma* 
nufa^res for all the arts» the wootiens, fiiks» dyes, cm^ 
broideries» tbe gold and filver ftufis.; all acquired, in the 
«ftablifhrnents the operations of which he direàed» a degree 
of perfei^iion». which the other maaufaâures oouldnot at' 
tain. To incieafe the utiHty of thefe arts, it was. necefiary 
to poffefs the materials for tbem« The culture of ihcffl 
was encouraged according to the diver fity of climates and 
territory. Some of them- were required e«en of the provin- 
ces of the kingdom» and the reft from the colonîes^ which 
chance had given it in the^ew World, as well a« from all 
the navigators who had for a century f»ft infcfted.thtf fea* 
with their roW)eries» The nation vm& then neceferily 
Êavci made a doiiUe profit upon the materisib and the work* 
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nuofhîp of the manufafiares. The Frtmch purfued, for a 
long trniCy this precariovt and temporary objeâ of com* 
inerccy with an aâWîty and fpirit of emulation which muft 
have made them greatly furpafs their rivab ; and they ftili 
enjoy that fupenority over other nation» in all thofe arts of 
luxury and ornament which procvre richei to ihduftry. 

The natural voIatBity of the national charaâer, and its 
propenfity to trifling porfnitSt hath brought treafures to 
the iiate, by the tatte that has fortunatcW prevailed for its 
lafhions. Like to that Hgbt aad delicate iex« which teaches 
aod infpires us with a taite for dre(s« the French reign ia 
sdl courts, and in all regions, refpeâiog every thing that 
concerns ornament or ma? niâcence ; and their art of pleaf- 
ÎBg il one (^ the myftenous fources of their fortune and 
power. Other nations have fobdued the world by thofe 
ûmplc and ruftic manners, which coaiUtute the virtues that 
arc fit for war i to them it was given to reign over it by 
^ their vices. ■ Their empire w^ continue, till bémg de. 
graded and enflaved by their mailers, by excrtioni of autho- 
rity equally arbitrary and unUoMted, they will beco^ne con* 
temptible in their own eyes* Then they will lofe, with • 
their confideace in themlelves, that indaftry, which is one 
<)f the fonroes of their opulence and of the fprings of their 
aÔivity. . 

Germany^ which hath only a few ports, and thofe bad • 
^ca^ hath been obliged to behold, with an indifferent or a 
jealous eye, its ambitious neighboors enriching themfelvcs 
^th the fpoik of the fea, and of the £aft and Weil Indies. 
I^ indnftry hath been reftrained even upon its frontiers, 
''^hich were perpetually ravaged by deftru<àive wars, and as - 
^ as into the kirerior part of its provinces, by the nature - 
^ its cooftaotioft, which is fingularly complicated. A 
great deal df timty estenâve knowledge, and confidcrablc 
ffforts, would be requifite, to ettablifti avcammercc of any 
importance in a region where every thing feemed unfavour- 
able to it« This period,' however, is now at h^nd* Flax ■ 
and hemp ore already induftrtoufly cultivated, and appear 
'^Bdcr asrreeable forms.> Wool and cotton are wrought with 
«cm ; and other manufaâures are begun or improved. If, > 
ai the labon'ous and iieady eharaâer of the inhabitants in« - 
duces u$ to hope, the empire ih(ould ever attain to the ad- - 
vantage of paying, with its own proda^lio^ and manuÊic«-- 
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toiety for thofe which it is obliged to provide itfclf with 
from other nations» and topreferve within itfelf the metals 
which are extraéked from iu mines, it will foon become one 
of the moft opulent countries of Europe. 

It would be abfurd to announce fo brilliant a deftin y to 
the northern nations, although conunerce hath alfo begun 
to meliorate their condition. The iron of their rude cli« 
mate» which formerly ferved only for their mutual deftnic- 
tion, hath been turned to ufes beneficial to mankind ; and 
pan of that which thejr ufed to deliver in its rough flate. 
It never fold at prefent till after it bath been wrought. They 
have found a mart for their naval ftores at a higher, price 
than they were formerly fold for, before navigation h^d ac^ 
quired that prodigious extenfiou which aftoni(hes us. If 
u>me of thefe people indolently wait for purchafers in their 
harbours» others carry out their productions themfdves ia- 
to foreign ports ; and this activity extends their ideas» their 
tranfaâions» ahd their advantages. 

This new principle of the moral world hath infinuated 
itfelf h% degrees'» till it is become, as it were» necefiary to the 
formation and exiftence of political bodies. The tafte for 
luxury and conveniencies hath produced the love of labour» 
which at prefent conftitutes the chief flrength of a ftate. 
The fedentary occupations of the mechanic arts indeed ren- 
der o^en more liable to be affe^ed by the injuries of the fea- 
fons» Ufs fit to be expofed to the open air» which- is the 
firft nutritive principle of life. But ftill it js better that the 
human race fhould be enervated under the roofs of the work- 
ihops» than inured to hardihips under tents-; becaufe war 
deiiroys» wliile commerce, on the contrary» gives new life 
to every thing. By this ufefiil revolution in manners» the 
general maxims of politics have altered the face of Europe» 
It is no longer a people iounerfed in poverty, that becomes 
formidable to a rich nation. Power is at prefent an atten- 
dant on riches» becaufe they are no longer the fruit of con- 
queft» but the produce of confiant labour» and of a life fpent 
in perpetual employment. Gold and filver corrupt only 
thofe indolent minds which indulge in the delights of luxury» 
upon that ftage of intrigue and meannefs» that is called 
great nefs. But thefe metals employ the hands and arms of 
the people ; they excite a fpirit of agriculture in the fields» 
%{ navigation in the maritime cities^ and in the centre of 
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the ftate they lead to the manufaâuring of arnit, dothmg» 
furniture» and the conftruétion of buildings. A fptrit of 
emulation ezifts between man and nature : they are perpet- 
ually improving each other. The people are formet^ and 
ftihioned by the arts they profefs* If there be fome occu* 
pations wluch foften and degiade the human race» there 
are others by which it is hardened and repaired. If it be 
true that art renders them unnatural, they do not, at leaft» 
propagate in order to deftroy themfelves, as among the bar* 
barous nations in heroic times. It is certainly an eafy, as 
well as a captivating, fubjeô, to defcrlbe the Komans with 
the lingle art of war fubduine all the other arts, all other 
nations indolent or commercial, civilized or favage \ break* 
ing or defpifing the vafes of Corinth ; more happy with 
their gods made of clay, than with the golden ftatues of 
their wdrthlefs emperors. But. it is a more pleafing, and 
perhaps a nobler fight, to behold all Europe peopled with 
laborious nations, who are continually failing round the 
globe, in order to cultivate and render it fit tor mankind ; 
to fee them animate, by the enlivening breath of induftry, 
all the regenerating powers of nature ; feek in the «byis of 
the ocean, and in xh€ bowels of rocks, for new means of 
fabfiftence, or new enjoyments ; ftir and raife up the earth 
with all the mechanic powers invented by genius ; eftabliih 
between the two hemifpheres, by the happy improvements 
in the art of navigation, a communication of flying bridges, 
as it were, that reunite one continent to the other ; purfuc 
all the tracks of the fun, overcome its annual barriers, and 
pafs from the tropics to the poles upon the wings of the 
wiAd ; in a word, to fee them open aH the flreams of popu» 
latlon and pleafiire in order to pour them upon the face of 
the earth through a thoufand channels. It is then, per» 
haps, that the I>ivinity contemplates his work with fatis* 
£aâion, and does not repent himfelf of hftviog made man. 

Such is the image of ^commerce ; let us now adniire the 
genius of the merchant. The (ame underftanding that 
Newton had to calculate the motion of the Ûarp, the 
merchant exerts in tracing the progrefs of the commercial 
people that fertilize the earth. His problems are the more 
difficult to refolve, as the circumftances of them' are poci 
taken fsom the immutable laws of nature* as the fyftenitf 
of the geometrician are { but depend uppi» the eapsicttf 6t 
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men» and tbc nnccrutnty of a thou&nd complicatedevenis. 
That accurate fpirit of combmatioa that CromweU and ' 
Ricbclieo moft hate had» the ooc to deftroy» .the other to 
eiabhfli» dcfpoticgOTeniinefity the merchant aUb polTefiei 
aad carries it further : for he takes ia both worlds at one 
▼ieir« and direâs his operalioas t^pon an infuittc variety of 
rchEfcive cooûderatioos» which it is fcldom given to the 
ftatefman» or even to the philoibpher» to comprehend and.- 
cftimate. Nothing mu(i cfcape him ; he nrail forefee the 
influence of the feafoas upon the plenty^ the fcarcity, and 
the quality» of provtfions ; upon the departure or return of 
hisAiips; the iuffoence of political a&irs upon thofe of 
commerce ; the changes which war or peace mud necef* 
&rily occafion in the prices and demands for merchandize^^ 
in the quantity and choice of provifioas» in the ftate of the 
cities and ports of the whole woiid ; he muft know the 
confequences that an alHance of the t(Wo northern natiooi 
aoay have under the torrid zone ; the progrcfs, either to* -g 
wards aggrandizement or decay, of the feveral trading 
companies ; . the clfeâ that the fall of any European power 
In India may have over Africa and America ; the ftagna* 
tion that ooay be produced in certain countries by the 
blockii^ up of foisie channels of induftry ; .thq reciprocal 
connexion there is between moft branches of trade, and 
the mutual afi&ftances they lend by; the temporary injuriet 
thejp fcem to infliéi upon each other \ he muft kno«^ the 
proper time to begin and when to ikfp in every new nnder- 
takmg } in a word,, he mu£k be acquainted with the art of 
making all other nations tributary to his own. and of in- 
creafing his own fortune by increafmg the prosperity of his • 
country ; or rather he vaaii know how to enrich htmlelf hf 
«ztending the general profpcrity of mankind. Soch at 
the objets that the profeffion ofthe merchant engages hii^ ' 
to aUend to: and ftiU. this is uot the. whole extent of 
them. 

Confmerce is a fcienct which requires the knowledge o* 
men ftill more thaa of things. . Its dii&cuhies arife kfs fro^ 
the multiplicity of its tranfaaions than from the avidity ^ 
thofe who are engaged in them. It ia therefore necewOT 
to treat vnth them apparently as if we Were convificed oi 
their good faith, and at the fame time to take as many pf^" 
cautious as if they wece deftitute of every principle. 
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Alxnoft «U «en arc honeft out of tkctr own profcffion % 
but there are few who, in the exercife of it| contorm to the 
rules of Ccriipvlows probity. This vice» which prevails from 
the higbefl to the loweft ranks» arifes from the great num« 
her of malver rations introdoced by time and escnfed by 
cuftom. Perfonal intereft and geaend habit conceal the 
crime and the méannefs of fach proceedings. ** I do no 
^ more/' it is faid, " than what others do i^ and thus we 
accuftom ourfeWes to commit aéUons whtcb our confcienee 
f oon ceaiies ta reproach us with, 

Thcfe kinda of fraad do not appear fo in the eyes of 

thofe who indulge themfelves in them. As they arc com* 

mon to all profeffions, do they not reciprocally expiate each 

other ? I take out of the pur(ê of thofe who deal whh me, 

inrhat thofe vvhom I have dcslt with have taken too much 

•at of mine* Wifl it be rcquiredi that a merchant, a work« 

«an^ or any individual wHacever» ihotdd fuffer the tacit and 

^fecret op|>rei&ons of aU thofe to whom hf» daily wants 

oUtge htmi to addrefs himfclf, without ever fcdting his inn 

^mnity from any oae of them ? fincc every thing Is compeo* 

fated by general injaftice, aU will be as well as if the moft 

rigid jnfttce prevailed, 

Bttt can there be any kind of eompenfatioo in thefe r%* 

pines of detail exercifed by one clafs of citizens over all the 

»tft, or in thoCe exercifed by the latter over the former T 

Are all profefiioas in equal want of each other ? Several of 

them, which are expofed to frauds inceffantly renewedy do 

^ey not moftly want opportunities of iaapofing in their 

turn I Do not circnmftancea make an alteration from one- 

^7 to another in the propottion there is between thefe 

Hi3poiltions ? Thefe obfervattons will perhaps appear too^ 

trifling ; let us therefore be allowed to dwcB upon one 

*«>rc important rtôeâion* Will soy wife man think it to 

^ a matter of indifference that iniquity ihould be praâifed 

^th impunity, and alraofl with univerfal confent; in all. 

ftates ; that the body of a nation fhould be corrupt, and to 

3 degree of corruption that knows neither rcftraint not 

Wads ;. and that there is a material difference between a 

tKeft which hath the fanàîon of cuftom and is daily repeat» 

*d, and any other poilible aél of ÎBJuftîce? 

The evil mnft, however, be thought irremediable at leaft 
^*^ refpeâ' to retail trades,, fince the only fyûem of mora*- 
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htj appUcaUe to thofe who follow them x& comprifed in 
thefc maximt : ** Endeavour not to be difhonoured in your 
* |>rofcflion. If you feH dearer than other people^ keep up 
** at leaft the reputation of felling better merchandize. Gaia 
** as much as you can ; and efpecially avoid the having of 
•* two prices for your goods. Make your fortune as fpecdily 
«< as you can. If you (hould not be ill fpoken of, and 
** (hould not forfeit your charaéter, all is well." Honcftcr 
principles might be fubftituted to thefe ; but it would be in 
vain. The trifling daily profits, thofe niggardly faring? 
> which conftitute eifential refources in fome profeiSons, 
' lower and degrade the foul, and extinguiih in it all fenfeof 
dignity, and nothing truly laudable can be either recom* 
mended to, or expeâed from, a fpecies of men who have 
arrived to fuch a pitch of degradation. 

It is not the fame thing with thofe whofe fpeculatido» 
embrace all the countries of the eatth, whofe complicated 
operations conned the moft diftant nations, and by whofe' * 
means the whole univerfe becomes oneiingle family. Thefe 
men may have a noble idea of their profeffion, and it is al^ 
moft unneceflary to fay to moft of them, be honeft in your 
dealings ; becaufe difhonefty, while it would be prejudicial 
to yourfelves, would alfo be injurious to your tellow-citi- 
zens, and afperfe the charaôer of your nation. 

Do not abufe your credit ; that is to fay, in cafe of any 
unexpeâed misfortune, let your own funds be able to re- 
place thofe you have obtained from the confidence whicli 
your correfpondents have repofed in yourknowledge^ youP 
talents, and your probity. In the midft of the fubvcrfioff 
of your fortunes, (hew yourfelves fimilar to thofe great tree» 
which the thunder hath thrown down, but which ftiH P''*^'' 
Xerve all their appearance of majçfly. 

You will miftruft yourfelves fo much the more, as joof 
are, almoft always the only judges of your own pro-* 
bity. 

I know very well that you will be always refpeéled hf 
the inultitude as long as you are wealthy ; but how will* 
you appear in your own eyes ? If you have no regard ioT 
your own' efteem, heap up gold upon gold and be happy/ 
if it be poffible for a man deftitute of morals to be fo. 

You muft undoubtedly have retained aJ you ought, (om^ 
religious principles. Remembcf , therefore^ thSt a time wu» 
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come when your confcience will reproach you for nchet 
difhoneftly acquired, and which you muft reflore, unlefs» 
like madmen, you (et at defiance a Judge who i» ready t9 
call you to a rieid account of them. 

Serve all nattons ; hut whatever advantage may be offer- 
ed to you from fpeculation, give It up, if it ihould be in* 
, jurions to your own country. 

Let your word be facred. Be mined if it be neceffaryt 
rather than break it ; and ibew that honour is more ptccw 
0U8 to you than gold. 

Do not embrace too many çbjeéts at once. Whatever 
ilrength of mind you may have, or however extenfive your 
genius may be, remember that the common day of the la- 
bourinc^ man confifts of little more than fix hours, and that 
aU affairs which may require a longer day, would be necef* 
farily intruded to your fubaltern amftants. A chaos would 
loon be formed around you, in diffipating of which you 
might find vourfelf plunged from the fummit of profpenty, 
where you imagine yourlelf to be, to the bottomlefspit of 
misfortune. 

I fhall never ceafe to recommend order to you : jprithout 
tr, everything becomes uncertain, Nothing is done, or 
every thing is ill and haflily done. Negleâ renders all un« 
•dertakings equally ruinous. 

^ Although there be perhaps not one government lioneft 
enough to induce an individual to aifid it with his credit, 
Deverthelefs I advife you to run the chance of it : but let 
not this affiftance exceed your own fortune. You may in- 
jure yourfelf or your country, but none but yourfelf. The 
love of one's country muft be fubordinate to the laws of 
honour and of juftice. 

Never put yourfelf under the necelfity of difplaying your 
forrows and your defpair to à court, who will coolly aileee 
to you the public neceffity, and will make you the (hameUil 
offer of a fafe conduft. It is in you that the foreigners 
and the citizens have placed their confidence, and not in the 
miniftry of a nation. It is in your hands that t^ey have 
depofited their funds, and nothing can fcreen you from, 
their reproaches and from thofc of your confcience, if you 
iiave one. 
- 'You jyill ht exceedingly prudent if you form no other 
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«nterprifca, except thofc which may mifcarry, without 
affeéling your family or difturbing your repofc. 

Be neither pufillaaimoas nor rafh. Puûllanimity wouW 
keep you in a ftatc of mediocrity ; raflincfs might deprive 
you in one day of the fruit of fcveral years labour. 

There is no comparifon to be made between fortune and 
credit. Fortune without credit is of little confequeoce. 
Credit without fortune is unlimited. As long as credit re- 
mains, ruin is not completed ; but the leail (hock to your 
credit may be follov^ed by the worfk of cataftrophes. I 
have known an iaftance in which» at the end of twenty 
years, it had not yet been forgotte», that an opulent cotti' 
pany had flopped payment for the fpace of four-and-twentf 
}M>ur8. 

The credit of a merchant is recovered with dill greater 
difficulty than the honour of a woman ; nothing but akiaë 
of miracle can put a ftop to an alarm which fpread) Melf 
inftantancoully from one hemifphere of the globe tjo tbc 
other. 

The merchant ought not to be lefs jealous of his credit» 
than t^e military man of hia honour. 

If you have any elevation of mind» you will mthcf 
choofie to fervc your fellow citizens with lefe advant«Ç€iJ 
than foreigners at a lefs rifle, with Icfs trouble, and wi» 
more profit. 

Prefer an hone ft to a more lucrative fpeculat ioa. 

It hath been faid, that the merchant, the banker, M 
the feélor, being citizens of the world by profeflk>n, wcrt 
not citizens of any particular country. Lict fuch injur*ou' 
difcourfc no longer be holdea againft you. 
. If, when you quit trade, you fhould only ctijoy among 
your fellow-citizens that degree of confideration granted to 
confiderabk riches, you will not have acquired every thiog 
which you might have obtained from commerce. 

The contempt of riches is perhaps incompatible with tw 
fpjrtt of commerce ; but woe be to thofe in whom that Ip 
rit {houjd exclude all fentiments of honour. 

I have raifcd an altar in my heart to four clalTes of citi- 
zens i to the philofopher, who fearches after truth, ^^ 
enlightens the nations, and who preaches, by his examp»»- 
virtue to men 5 to the raagiftrate, who knows how^onoaiû- 
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tain an equal balance of iafltce ; to the military man who 
tJefcnds his country ; and to the honcft merchant, who en- 
riches and honours it. The hufbandman, by whom we are 
fed, will excufe me for having forgotten him. 

If the merchant doth not confider himfelf among this 
diftinguifhed rank of citizen», he doth not hold himfelf in 
fufficieot eftimation. He forgets that in his morning*» 
^'ork a fewNtrokes of his pen put the four quartets of the 
-world in motion for their mutual bappinefs. 

Suffer not yourfelves to indulge any bafe jcaloufy for the 
profpcrity of another. If you thwart his operations with- 
out any motive, you are a bad man ; and ir you happen to 
djfcover his operation», and appropriate them to yourfelf, 
you wiB have robbed him. 

The inBuence of gold is as fatal to individuals as to nations. 
If you do not take care, you will be intoxicated with 
it. You wiH be defirous of heaping wealth upon wealth, 
Sine yon wiH become either avaricious or prodigal. If 
you be avarîciotis, yon will be riM^ and the fentiment of 
commiferation and benevolence wm be extinguiihed withirt 
you. If you be prodigal, after havW wafted the prime 
of your life in acquiring riches, you wia be reduced to in- 
digence by extravagant cxpences ; and if you fliould cfcapc 
this misfortune, you will not efcape contempt. 

Open fomttiraes your purfc to the unfortunate and induf* 
trions mati. 

If you wifli to be honoured dining your life, and after 
your death, confecrate a part of your fortune to fome mo- 
nument of public utility. Woe to your heirs, if they be 
difpleafed at this expence. 

Remember that when a man dies who hath nothing bat 
liis weahh to boaft of, he is no lofs to fociety. 

Tbefe maxims, which we have allowed ourfthres to recal 
to the memory of man, have always been, and wfll always 
be, true. If it fhonld happen that they fhould appear pro- 
laletoatical to fome of thofe perfons whofe aftions they arc 
intended to regulate, the public authority mutt be blamed 
for it. The rapacious and fcrvile ircafury encourage in all 
parts private injuftice, by the general aÔs of injuftice they 
are feen to commit. Thçy--oppref8 commerce with the 
numberlcfs impoils they lay upon it ; they degrade the ^ 
merchant, by the injurious fufpicions which they arc inccC- 
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fantly throwing out agamft his probity; thej' render, la 
foQie- meafure» fraud neceflary, by the fatal invention of 
monopolies. 

Monopoly is the exduGve privilege of one citizen» o?er 
all others» to buy» or to fell. At this definition every feo- 
fible man wHl flart» and (ay,— -among citizens» all equals» 
all ferving fociety» all. contributing to its ex pences» in pro- 

Sortton to their means» how is it poflible that one of them 
lould have a rights of whith another is legally deprived f 
What matter, then» is this» fo facred in its nature» that any 
man whatever cannot acquire it» if he be in want of it ; or 
difpofe of it» if it (hould belong to him i 

If any one could pretend to this privilege* it would uiu 
doubtedly be the (bvereign. Neverthelefs» he cannot do it» 
for he is nothing more than the firft of the citizens. The 
body of the nation may gratify him with it ; but then it it 
only an a£l of deference» and not the confequence of a pre" 
rogative» which would neceflarily be tyrannical. If» there* 
fore» the fovereign cann<5t arrogate it to himfelf» much lefff 
can he confer it upon another. We cannot give awiy what 
is not our legitimate property. 

But if» contrarv to the nature of things» there fhom 
exift a people» having fome pretenfions to liberty» and where 
the chief hath neverthelefs arrogated to himfelf» or confer- 
red a monopoly on another, what hath been the confequence 
of this infringement of general rights î Rebellion undottbt- 
cdly. No ; it ought to have been, although it has not* 
The reafon of this is» that a fociety is an aflemblage of tneOf 
.employed in different fundions» having différent intercfts, 
jealous» pufillanimous, preferring the peaceable enjoywc^^ 
of what 18 left them» to the having rccourfe to arms in the 
defence of what is taken from them ; living by-^the fide of 
each other» and preffipg upon each other» without any <^^^ 
currence of inclination : it is becaufe this unanimity^ ^ 
ufeful, if even it ihould fublift among them, would ncithtf 
.give them the courage nor. the .ftrength they arc in wantoii 
. and confequently neither the hope of conquering» Dor tw 
refolution of perifhfng c it is h^çsmîc they Wmild fee *?' 
themfelves an imminent .danger in a fryitlefs attempti whi^ 
JnTucccfs tl\ey would fee only advantages for their dcfcett- 
dants, whom they have lefs regard. for than they have wf 
themfelves. Son^etimes» ho^eyef^ .this xircumùnce bato 
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happeoed : yes, but it was brought about by the enthu* 

fiafm of fanaticifin. 

But in whatever country monopoly may have taken place, 
k hath produced nothing but devaftation. Ezclufive pri'^ 
yflegcs have ruined the Old and the New World. There 
is no infant colony in the New Hemifphere which hath not 
been either weakened or deftroyed by it* In our hemi<* 
fphere, there is no flouriihing country the fùlendour of 
which it hath not extingniflied ; no enterprile» however 
brilbant, which it hath not obfcured ; no circumftance» 
more or lefs flattering, which it haUi not turned to the gen* 
wal detriment. ' 

But by what fatality hath aU this happened ? It was not 
a fatality, but a neeeffity» It hath been done, becaufe it 
was neceiTary it ihould be done, and for this reafon : be- 
caufe the poiFeflbr of a privilege, however powerful he may 
be, can never have either the credit or the refources of a 
wh(de nation : becaufe his monopoly not being able to laft* 
for ever, he avails himfiêlf of it as fafl as he can, fees no* 
thing but the prefent moment, and every thing which is 
beyond the term of his ezchifive privilege Is nothing to 
bim ; he choofes rather to be lefs rich without waitings 
than more rich by waiting. By an inftin^ natural to maa, 
wbofe enjoyments are founded upon injuftice, tyranny, and 
vexation, he is perpetually in dread of the fupprefiion of a 
privilege fatal to all. This has happened, becaufe his in- 
tereft is all to himfelf, and the intereil of the nation is no* 
thing to him : it is becaufe, for a fmall aùd momentary ad* 
vantage, but for a certain one, he fcruples not lo do a great 
sod permanent mifchief : it is becaufe the exclofive privi- 
lege» when it cmnes to the fpot where it is to be exercifed, 
introduces along with it the train of all perfecutions : it is 
hccaufe, ^y the folly, the vague extent, or the exten* 
■ fion, of the terms of his grant, and by the power of him 
who hath either granted or proteâs it, he becomes mafter 
<^f all, interferes with every thing ; he reftrains and dcftroys 
every thing ; he will annihilate a branch of induftry ufchil 
to all, in order to compel another branch, prejudicial to all 
but himfelf ; he will pretend to command the foil^ as he 
hath commanded the labours, and the ground muft ceafc 
producing what is proper to it, in order to produce only 
>^hat is fuitable to the monopoly, or to become barren ; for 
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he will prrfer bamnnefi to a fertility which laterferes wit'^ 
hîm* and fcarcîty which he does not feel» to plenty which 
iBight dîmînlih his profits : it is becaufe, according to the 
nature of the thing of which he hath got the exclufive trade, 
if it be an article of primary neceffity» he will ilarve at ojice 
a whole couatry» or leave it quite bare ; if it h^ Qot 2° ai^' 
tide of primary neceiTity, he will foon be able» by indireâ 
means» to make it one, and he will dill (iarve, and leave 
quite bare» tlie country» which he will eafily deprive of the 
means of acquiring tbid article : ft is becaufe it is aimed 
pofiible for him» who is the £ble vender» to make himfelf) 
by contrivances as artful and deep as they ar^atrociousi the 
only buyer ; and that then he will put at pleafure the ar- 
ticle he fells at a very exorbitant price» and that which the 
people are obliged to fell to him at a very, low one. Then 
It is» that the feller» being difguded of a branch of induftry» 
of a culture and of a labour which doth not bring hioi an 
equivalent of his expences» eveiy. thing goes . to ruin, sod 
the nation falls into mifery. 

The term of the exdulive privilege expires, and the 
poifeiTor of it retires c^uleiift \ Init the opulence of a (In|l£ 
man, raifed upon the ruin of the 'multitude, is a great evil; 
and» therefore, why hath it not been obviated ? Wherefore 
is it not oppofed^ From the prejudice, as cruel as it is 4^ 
furd^ that it is a matter of indifference to the ftat?» whftber 
wealth be in the purfe of one man, or pf another ; wbc^^^ 
it be confined to one n>an,. or diftributed aowng feTCwIt y 
Ahfurd^ becaufe in all cafes, s^nd.efpeci^Uy ip tfeofe of g«*t 
neceffily» the fovereign addre^^s hiflvfelf to tlie nation ; that 
is, to a great number of men, who;po(ref6 fcarce anything» 
and whofe ruin is completed by the little tha^ is takep fioin 
them ; and to a very fmall nuimber of men,, who pofiefs a 
grea^deali and who give a little, or indeed who never gwe 
w proportion to what they poflefs, and whofe cootrihof 
tion, if even it we;re upon a levej with their wrealtb» «^ouw 
never yidd the hundredth . pwfc of "what nwght have been 
obtained» without, ç^c^âion ai)d without murmuri from» 
tiumerous fet of people in eafy çircumftançes. CrwU ^* 
caufe» with equal advantages» . j't would. be an a£l of inhu* 
manky to compel the multitude to want and to fufier* 

But is the exclu&ve privilege gratuitoufly granted. 
Sometimes ; and it is then a mark, of jatknowledgoi^û*^^^'^^^ 
4 
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for great Cervices, or for a long train of mean ferviltties, or 
the lefult of the intrigues of a fenes of fubaltemt» bought 
and fold ; one extremity of which fen'es comes from the 
lowed clalTes of focicty, whOe the other is contiguous to 
the throne ; and that is what is called proteâton. When 
fold, it is never for its foil value, and that for feveral rea* 
fons. It is impofiible that the price paid for it can com« 
penfate for the ravages it occaAons. Its value cannot yet 
be known, neither by the chief of the nation, who knows 
nothing, nor by his reprefentative, who is often as ill in- 
formed, befide that he is fometimes a traitor to his mailer 
and to his country ; nor even by the purchtfferhimfelf, who 
always calculates his acquifition by the rate of its leafi pro« 
duce. In a word, thefe (hameful bargains being moftly 
made in times of crifis, the adminiftratioa accepts a fum 
little proportioned to the value of the thing, but advanced 
in the moment of urgent neceffity, or, what is more com- 
mon, of urgent caprice. 

Laftly, let us examine what is the refult of thefe mono« 
polies repeated, and of the difafters which attend them ; the 
ruin of the date, and the contempt of public faith. After 
Thefe adls of infidelity, which cannot be mentioned without 
exciting a blufh, the nation is plunged into deiblation* In 
the midft of feveral millions of unfortunate wretches, there 
arifes the proud head of fome extortioners, gorged with 
riches, and infulting over the mifery of all* The empire, 
enervated, totters for fome time on the borders of the aby fs 
into which it falls, amongft the acclamations of contempt 
and ridicule from its neighbours ; unlcfs HeaVen (hould raifc 
up a faviour in its favour, whom it always expeâs, but who 
doth not always arrive, or who is foon difgufted by the gen* 
eral perfecution he experiences from thofe villains of whom 
he is the terror. 

The obftacles with which the feveral governments clog 
the trade which their fabje^s either carry on, or ought to 
carry on, among themfelves, are dill much more multiplied 
in that trade which is carried on between one date and the 
reft. This jealoufy of the powers,- which is almoft of mo- 
derate date, might be taken for a fecret confpiracy to ruin 
each other, without advantage to any one of them. 

Thofe who govern the people exert the fame ikill in 
guarding again d the induftry of die nations, as in prefer v- 
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tng themfcW^B from the artifices.of întriguîngmcn by Y^hora 
thtj arc fuMiUttded'. ^ Aa8"ôf'vîdlencc'an<3 rceiprocal en- 
mtty ànîvef fsHly prcvâiMn all riattô. Some ignoratit, mean, 
and cdtttif r, mth hafc Med Eàrôpe, and the wholfe world, 
fi^îth a multitude of Unbéarttblcrcftralrtts, which have been 
mote andVntfre extended. ' Cehtinefe and obftacles arc 
phcedin every pan oPthefca atfd \df the land. Th^trà- 
vcUcr emoy^ no repofe; the rtierchant nb projjèrty ; both 
arc equally expofcd tb 'all the fnarcsof afY î/ifidîôus legffla-; 
tion, that ffves rife to crimes by hs proh%idotis, and to 
penalties by crimes. Men become culpable without know-* 
mg ît, or without defign j are arrefted, plundered, ^hd' 
taxed, without having any thing to reproach thcmfeiveSi 
^Ith. Such 18 the ftate of commerce in time of peace. 
But what ihaB we fay of commercial wars ? - 

It is natural enough for. a people, pent up In the Icy 
regions of the north, to dig out iron from the bowels of 
the earth that refufes them fubfiftcnce, and to reap tb^- 
harveft of another nation by force of arms : tiunger, which 
is retrained by no laws, cannot violate any, and feems to 

' plead an excufe for thefe hoftilities. . Men muft nçceffarily 
live by plunder, when they have no corn. But when a 
nation enjoys the privilege of an extenfive commerce, and^ 
can fupply feveral other ftates from its fuperfluity, what mo- 
tive can induce it to declare war againft other induftrious oaf 
tions, to obilru6l their navigation and their labours ; in a 
word, to forbid them to live, on pain of death ? Why docs 
It arrogate to itfelf an excluûve branch of trade, a right o£ 
fifhing and of navigation, as if it were a matter of property,, 
an4 as if the fea w^re to be divided into acres as well as the, 
knd ? The motives of fuch wars are eafily difcovered : wc. 
know that the jealoufy of commerce is nothing morç thatf & 
jealoufy of power. But have any people a right to obftru^ 
a work they cannot execute thcmfelvès, and to condemn 

. another nation to indolence, becaufe they th'emfelves choole^ 
to be entirely given up to it ? . , ' ,. \^ \^ 

: How unnatural and contradi6tory aii exprefiSon isaVajj^ 
©f commerce ! Commerce is the fource and means of luljj^ 
fiftence ; war of deftruétion. Commerce» may,,, jciffib|jr^i 
give rife to war, and continue it ; but war j^uts a o]i|p',f^T 
every branch of (iommerce. Whatever advantage^ plie' iStj, 
fcion may derive from another in trade bçcomes a rndtiyc/pf 
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kdoftrf and emulâttoii to both : iû war, on the contrary, 
the injury affeôa both; forp]Uoder« fire, and fwordi can 
neither itnorore lands nor enrich mankind. The warsof ebflfi. 
merce aire lo piuch the more fatal, as by the prefent fuperioi. 
rity of the maritime powers OTer thofe of the continenl, anS 
bf Europe over the three other parts of the world, thé 
conflagration becomes general ; and that the diftenfions of 
two maritime pûWers excite the fpirit of difcord amon^ all 
their 'allies, and octafion inaâivity even among the neutral 
powers. 

Ca^fti and teas ftaihed with blood, and covered With dead 
txxlles ; the horrors of war e;^tending from pok to pole^ 
between Africa, Afia» and America, as well throughout the 
fea that fcparates \u from the New World, as throughout 
the vait extent of the Pacific ocean : fuch has been the 
fpeâacle exhibited tn the two laft wars, in which all the 
. powers df Europe have been alternately ftiaken, or havt 
drffinguifhed themfelves by fome remarkable exertion. In 
the meanwhile, the earth was depopulated, and commerce 
did ndt ftrpply the IdfTes it had fuuained ; the lands wer< 
exhadfted oy taxes, and the channels of navigation did not 
affift the progrefs of a^ricitltm-e. The loans of tde ftate 
previoufly ruined the fortunes of the citizens by ufurioui 
profits, the forerunners of bankruptcy. Even thofe powert 
that were viâôtroxis, opprefled by the eonquefts they had 
Made; arid harving ac(]uired a greater extent of land than 
they <50dld keep or cnhifvate^ were involved in the ruin of 
theif ertéMiéff. The neutral powers, who were defirous of 
<<nrithing themfelves in peace, in the midft of this comma* 
€ion. Were expofed, and tamely fubmitted, to infulta more 
difgraceftil than the defeats of an open war. 

The fpirit of difcofd had been transferred *from thé 
foVeffeigns to the people. The citizens of the feveral ftatea 
cook up arms reciprocally to blonder each other. Nothinj^ 
was (eea but mer(^hantmen changed into privateers : thole 
by whom tihey Were conimïUïded wete not urged bv nece& 
ficy to* follow this employment ; fome of them had fortunes» 
and the others might have received advantageona falariea 
frdm M fides. An inordinate paffion for pl"^"^^ ^^ ^^ 
only fWmulus they had to thi» depravity. When tliey met 
mh à peacieabîe merchantman, they were fefzed with tf 
ferocious Joy, w&îch manîfefictf ftWf îti the môft Kveîjî 
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tranfports : they were crud, and homkidcs/ An ettemjr 
more fortanate, (Ironger, or bolder, might, in tildr turn, 
deprive them of their prey, their liberty,- and their life. 
But the afpedi of a dancer fo common did not dimiftifh 
either their avarice or their rage. Thie fpecies o^ firenzy 
was not new. It had been known in the^mpfl: diflaot ages, 
and had been perpetuated from one cen'xiry to another. 
Man, at all times, thoagh not urged by tiie uncoliqaerable 
ftimulus of hunger^ hath fought to devout* m^n. The 
calamity, however, which we here deplore, had never arifen 
to that pitch at which we have feen- it. The aââvity, of 
piracy bath increafed in proportion as the feas haye furniihed 
It with more means to fatisTy its avidity and its turbulent 
fpitit. 

Will nations, then, never be convinced of the neccffity of 
putting an end t.o thefe a6ls of barbarifm ? Would not a 
rcftraint which fhould check their progrefa prove a cirwtn- 
ftancç of evident utility ? Wherefore muft the produâiortf 
of the two worlds be either fwallowed up in theabyfaof 
the ocean, together with the veffels which oojOYcy them; 
or become the prey of the vices and debauchery of a few 
vagabonds, delUtute of morals and of principles ? Will this 
infatuation continue m:uch longer, or will the adminiftrators 
of empires at length open- their eyes to the light ? Should 
tbey one day be. made acquainted with their true iptereft»» 
with the eflential interefts of the focietjes at the head of 
which they are; placed, they will not liihif their policy to 
ithe clearing of the feas from pirates, but they will extend 
it fo far, as to leavea free intercourfe to the conne^âionsfub: ) 
fifting.bet ween their refpeâive fubjeiâs, during thofe mur- \ 
derous and deftruftive hollillities which ircquently .harafe ^ 
sufd rav^e; .the "globe.* 

t 'Xl^y '^rci fortunately paft thofe deplorable tinics,- when 
the i prions, fopgh^t for their rputual aànihilation. . The 
t^rQifbies which at prefcnt divide Europe ha.yc npt fo fatal 
$n §inB. ^. - It is feldotp that any other objcâ; is pnopofcdj ^than \ 
the reparation . of vfome jnjuft ice, or the maiAtenanee of a 
certs^'n equilibrium .between , empire^. The belfigirent 
pOY^ers wiU undoubtedly endeavour to attm>y and to yf&itn 
^^clf other as much as ^ofTible. :/ but if none «of them^côuld, 
do . more ■ mifchief thî^u ^ they fuffered^ i^oiuld it. not* bj; 
geocKally i^feful to pitt 4 top tp,5iKfcca^a^^ is 
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Wk«t oo^ftantly hi^ppens, when wat fufpcnda the operations 

Thco ooe ftatc wj^ds the produaîôns and the induftry 
oiiki adverfe â:iate» wjwichf m its turn, rcjeds her produc- 
tioni and her ioduftry. This la, oa both fides, a dimînu- 
tiwi of labour, of profit» and of enjoyments. The intcrfcrcrice 
of neutral powers, in thofe circuoiftaocesa is not fo favourable 
a» wc arc perh^ps accufton:ied to confider it. Befidc that 
tficir agency mu0L neceflarily be very expenfive, they cn- 
deafour to raife themCelvea upon the ruin of thofe whom they 
&em to fer?ç. Whatever their foil and their manufaôures 
caafunu^h 19 fubftitutedj as much as poiïible, to the pro- 
dttdiiona of the foil and ntanufaaures of the armed powers, 
which frequently da not recover at the peace what the hof- 
tilitics made then» lofe, lit .will therefore be always con- 
. fiftcnt with the interefts of the nations which make war 

r* ft each other, to cgntinue, without reftraint, the cx- 
^ca they carried on before their diffenfions. 
AM truths hold by each other. Let this truth, the im- 
poitaace. of which we have eftabli(hed, diredl the conduit 
flf govecnmencs ; and we ihall foon fee thofe innumerable 
barriers, which, even in times of the mod profound tran- 
^tUity, fieparate the nations, whatever may be the afHoities 
v^h nature or chance hath created between them, will 
txift no more* 

The moft fanguinary difputes were formerly no more than 

tfanfi^t explofipps, after which, each people repofed upon 

^ir arms» either defeated or triumphant. Peace, at that 

-Moic» Via» peace ; .but^ at prefent, it is nothing more than 

*tacit war. . Every ftate rejeds foreign produftions, either 

^.P?phibitions, or by reflraints often equivalent to prohi* 

bitions. Every ftate refufes its own, upon fuch equitable 

.-tern\s which. might make them be fought after, or extend 

tfccir QQufumptipn. The defire of mutually annoying each 

' othtir is exMÂde4 i^off^ oue pole to the other. Jn vain hath 

• • J*lui)8j:çg|jiated,. that, under her wife laws, every country 

ihould.be ppulent, powerful, and happy, from the wealth, 

- 'w^pftffejr^ and the felicity, of the reft, "They have, unani- 

' '^^y.'i, it wçre» diiurbed this plan of univerfal benevo- 

*We>.«Q ibCjde^ripa^ftt of them all. Their ambition hath 

Wilhcpa t0.i»fulate themfelves ; and this folitary lituation 

wh mad« tb^BA defiçpus of aa exclufive profperity. Eviï 

' Mi 
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for evil hath thea been returned. Artifices have been 6]^^ 
•pofcd to artifices, profcriptions to prorcnptiimif mmI fhnidv 
to fraud. Nations have becoipe enervated, in attenaFpttng 
to enervate the rival powers ; and it was impeffibk it fhonra 
be otherwife. The eonnefidons of comikierce are M ntf 
dofe. One of its branches cannot experience any ùppeû^ 
tfoB, without tAe othet^ behig fenfibk of it. €<»tiimclce 
conneâs pcoole and fortunes together, and efttblMkea the 
intercourie oi exchanges. It is one entire Iwrhole^ the fe- 
ircral parts of which attrad^ fupport, and balaaee, eaieh 
other. It refembtes the human body, tdl the pirté of wïàùk 
are afifeâed, when one of them doth not (vSM ^ fiittâioM 
that were dcftined to it. 

Would you wi(h to put an end t6 the CaiMntotti-whieli 
ill contrived plans hate Drought upon Che whole «Mth^ yott 
mud pull down the htû walls with which they have eoeottik 
pafled themfelves. You mnft fcftore that happy fimtemitf 
which condituted the delfght of the fi[rft àMé Ijst die 
people, in «whatever country fate may have pkeed thieitiy to 
whatever government they may be fubje^, wbottfirer tfdiw 
gion they may profefs, communicate as iretlj wkh each 
other, as the inhabitants of a hamlet #ith thefe df » neigh- 
bouring one ; with thofe of the moft contiguous town ; 
and with all thofe of the fame empire | that is to fay, free 
from duties, formalities, and predileâions. 

Then, but not before, the earth wi& befiHed with pro- 
duéUons, and thofe of an ekquifite quality. The fveAaty fâ 
Impofitions and pfohibitions hath reduced each ftate to oat' 
tivate commodities, which its fbil and its climate rqe^ledt 
and which were never either of good iquality^ or plemâBilk 
The labours will be direé^ed to aaotli^r chmmd; When 
the earth can iatisfy itS, wmits iu a more plea&at way, ané 
àt a cheaper rate, it vrilHum^ its aâîvr^ taobjeôa for - 
which nature had deftined it ; and vriiich being fuch-as tibey 
(hould bé, will find aa adtantageour nort in thofe pkce» 
even where an enlightened' fyftem of economy fhrit have de** 
termincd Ûit peopfe to r^Bt them. 

Then, but not befbrè, dl nations ^11 attain to that àt^ 

See bf profperily, tcrWhidi they are allowed to alpireti 
ey \^!li CAjoy both their own nches, aad t^ richest of 
^hcr Aàttoné. The peo^k who hftd till then had foiae 
lûcçefs U.tradcy hurt hiâierto Imagkied that dieÛF négk^ 
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iuiim comU odiy m^f their owp tra4e ilourlfh at the ex» 
peooe of theirs. This proA^aptioo bad made them bt:hoM 
«ilk an ani^ous «nd fufpiciQus eye r;he tfforts that were 
flndeloiunprtMwibfir fituatîon; apd had excited them to 
imxiniipt» ,hj tbe imA(9M)vr<B8 of an a£iîye apd unjuft cypl- 
ditj^ Uboura th^ ponfequenc^ of which they dreaded. 
Th^ will «It«r ih^lr çond^^iy whea they (hall nsive uader* 
ftood» that the fiatvr^l and moral older of thlogs is fub- 
wted h^ tbe prdfeiit date of them ; thaç the jdlenefs of 
one oonatrf is biirlful to all th« reft, either becaure it C90* 
dcmoa them to mors labour, or becaufe it drprives them of 
feioe eDJoyments ; that foreign induftrT^ far from çonfinli^g 
tbmi^ wUl cx/tcnd it 1 that the more benefits fh^U be Riut 
t^bd «tfocntd tbcn^ the more eafy it will be for them to 
«ttead tlhctr coor^îiknces and their exchanges \ that thdr 
Inrveftraiid tiirir manufaéiure^ muft oeceflartly fall to rnii}» 
if ffejBsrts, and their returos, are to be déficient: th4 
fta^if as wtU as iftdividuals, have si vifiblc intereft» nablt'- 
^ vntty» to Ml At fthf highed prioe poffible, and to purchale 
^ ^ ^he highdft price pçiiible » and th^t this double advant- 
V^ age caa befomid only i» the great^ft poffihle competition, 
and in the greateft affluence, between tbe fellers and thç 
pnrchafers. This is the intercil of every governmenti and 
î^ is therefore the tntereft of all of them. 

Let k not be fatd» that» in the fyftem of a general and 
^"Uimitcd liberty, fcnn^ people would acquire a too deter» 
*^cd alccndaoc over tbe ftil. The new plans will not de- 
prife any ftate of it» folLor of its genius. Whatever ad- 
vantages each may have had in times of prohibition^ it wiQ 
pveferyç uadeff the gotdanç« of better principle^ Its utility 
"ivfll even socreafe coafiderablyt becskuU its neighbouxs» eo« 
j<^mg more wealth» will more^md more exterid its con.- 
"«aniptiQiis* 

If there exiiicd a. country which might \^t allowed tp 
^?e fome diâike to tlie abolition of the prohibitive goyero* 
^ nient, it undoubtedly would be that which improvident 
akare hath condemaed |o an eternal poverty. Accut- 
tomed to rejeét, by fumptuary law^^ the delights of. more 
feitunate cjountrjes, thçy mieht be appfehenfive that a çomf 
'BumicàtioB eiitireiy free, with thep» might fi^vert their 
^oaxims» corritpt jtheijr morals» and. p^ve the. way for their 
^viin« Thefe alarms would be ill-founded. £xcept| pcf- 
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kapiy a few momeots of niuaon, every nation would tegvu 
late their wants by tbeir abilities. 

Happy, then» and infinitely happy, will be that powei^»' 
which /hall be the firfl to ditencamber itfelf of the reilraliita^ 
the taxety and the prohibitions, which in all parts opprefs 
and flop the progrefs of commerce. Attraâed by the lU 
berty, the facility, the fafety» and the mahiplicity, of ex- 
changes ; the (hips» the produélions; the commodities» and' 
the mei^chants, of all countries, will crowd into their ports. 
The caufes of fo fplendid a profperity will foon be under- 
fiood ; and the nations, renouncing their ancient errors and 
their deftru£live prejudices, will haflen to adopt principles 
fa fertile in favourable events. The revolution will become 
^eneraL Clouds will be difpellf d in all parts ; a ferene iky 
wDl fhine pver the face of the whole globe, and nature wi& 
refume the reins of the world. Then, or never, will that 
unWerfal peace arife, whic^ a warlike but humane monarch 
did not think to be a chimerical idea. If fo defiraHe and 
fo little expeâed a benefit (hoold not iiTue from this fueyf 
order of things, from this great unfolding of reafon, at kail 
the general felicity of men will be eilabliihed upon a more 
folid bafis. 

. j^grkuUure* Co m mer c k, which naturally arifes fVoih' 

agnculture, returns to it by its bent and 
ty its circulation. Thus it is that the rivers return to the 
£ea, which has produced thcm^ oy the exhalation of itft wa« 
Iders Into vapours, and by the fall of thofe và|)0Ur8 intè^ 
water's^ The flow of gold brquglit by the circulaillion ktid 
confumption of the fruits of the earth, returns, at length 
into the fields, there to produce all the nccciferies of Kfe 
and'the materials of commerce. If the lands be not culti- 
vated, all commerce is precarious ; becaufe it is deprived of 
iXa original fupplles, which are the produdionsof natuit. ' 
Nations that are only maritime, or commercial, ei1Jojr,"it » 
true^, the fruits of qommerce ; but the tree of it belongs to 
thofe people who cultivjate it. Agriculture isthtrefèfç thé 
firft and real opulence .of a ilate. ^ ^ i t j - 

Thefe benefits were npt enjoyed in tte Wàiicy of the 
"world. ^ The firft inhabitants of the globe rdièd only nytiti 
dianee, and«pon their dexterity, ,for procuring to them» 
"felves an unce r^fii? fubfiftcnce. They" wandered fromooe 
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region to anotber. Inceflantly abforbed in the ideas o^ 
want or fear, they reciprocally fled from, or deftroycd, each 
other. The «arth was ftirred up, and the miferies of a vt» . 
gabond life were alleviated. \\\ proportion as agriculture 
was extended, mankind were multiplied with the means of 
ftibfiftencc. Nations, and even great ones, were formed.* 
Some of them difdained the fource of their profperity, and 
were punifhed for that fenfelefs pride by invafioos. Upon 
the ruins of vaft rnonarchies, funk in lethargy, by the nc- ' 
gleél of ufeful labours, new dates arofe ; which having, in 
their turn, contra£^ed the habit of irufting the care of their 
fubûftence to their flavcs, were not able to refift the nations 
ftimulated either by indigence or barbarifm; ' 

, Such was the fate of Rome. Proud of the fpoils of the 
titriverfe, (he held in contempt the rural occupations of her. 
ftunders, and of her moft ilUiftrious citizens. Her countr)-- 
placcs were filled with delightful retreats^ She fublilUd 
<»Iy upon foreign contributions. The people, cornipted by 
Perpetual profufions, abandoned the labours of tfllage. All 
the ufeful or honourable places were purchafed with abun- 
dant diftribations of corn. Hunger gave the law in the 
comîtià. All the orders of the republic were no longer gc- 
▼erned by any thing but hunger and amufement- Then 
the empire fell to rumi dcftroyed rather by its internal vices, 
than by the barbarians who tore it to pieces. 
. The contempt which the Romans had for agriculture, 
m Xhc intoxication of thofe conquefts which had given them 
tjic whole world without their cultivating it, was perpetu- 
ated. It was adopted by thofe favagc hordes, who, de« 
ftroying by the fword, a j5ower which was eftablilhed by it^ 
left to the yaflals the clearing of the lands, of which they 
rc(erved to themfelves the fruits and the property. Even 
W the age fubfeqûcnt to the difcovery of the Eaft and Weft 
Indies, this truth was unattended to ; whether in Eirone 
the people were too much engaged 'in wars of ambition of ' 
'^^ligion to confider it ; or whether the conquefts made by 
Portugal and Spain beyond thé feas, Having brought us 
trcafures without labour, we Contented* oUrfèlveswith en- 
joyjng. them by encouraging luxury and the art8,"befdre 
^y mçttiod had been thought' of to fècure' thefe Hches; 
. But the time came, when pliindef't!reaféd, hû4ihg"n6 ob- 
i^^ on which it could b« exei-cifed. WH^^n^the conquered 



laods ia,the N^w World» after, ha^ogbcoi much c<u)tdl«. 
^^ for, were divid^ed» it brcame nccefi^^ to cultivate themi^ 
^nd to fupport thcvcplonift» wrba fettled there. Ab thefe 
' were natives of Europe» they cultivated for that country 
fuch prqduôiong aa it did not fumifis^ aud required in re- 
turn fuch ptovifioos as cuftom had made natural to them. 
In proportion as the coloiiics were- peopled, and as the 
.number of^iailori and mjinufaâarers increafed with the ia« 
"çreafe of produdions, the lands muft necefiarily furnifh a 
greater quantity of fubfiftence for the increafe of popula- 
tion, and an- augmentation of indigenous commodities, for 
foreign articles of exchange and confumption. The la- 
borious employment of navigation, and the fpoiling of 
proviûons in the tranfporl, caufing a greater lois of mate- 
jrials and produce, it became aecefUry to cultivate the earth 
with the greatefl care and affiduity, in order to render ft 
more fruitful* .The confuQiptioo of American commodir 
ties, far from (evening thaX of European produâions, 
ferved only to increafe and ejUend it upou all the feasj^ io 
all the ports, and i^ aU the cities^ where comv^erce and ia* 
duftry prevailed. Thus the. people who wçre the moft 
Commercial iiecefianly beci^mey a| tlu fame time^ the great- 
elt promôief fl of agricidture. 

England firft conceived the id««(^ this new fyftem. She 
eftablifhed and encouraged it by honours and premiums 
nropofed to the pbnters. A rnedal was ftricken, and pre- 
iented to the duke of Bedford, with the following infcrip- 
tioQ^ F^r bavmg planted eak. Triptdlemus and Ceres r 
were adorned in antiquity only from ftmilar motives ; and . 
yiet tenspUa and altars are ftill ereéled to indolent monks. 
Tiie God of nature will not fuSFer that mankind (honld 
pçri(h'. He bath implanted in all noble and generous 
iqinds, in the hearts of all people aad of enhghtened mo- 
narchs, this idea, that labour is the firft duty uf man, and 
tiiat the imoft impoftant of all labours is that of cultivat- 
ia|g the land* The reward that attends agriculture, the 
fatisfying of oar wants, is the bed encomium that can be 
made of it, « If I fa^d a fubjeél who could produce two 
" ^bladies jof corn inftead of one," faid A monarchy «I 
** .^ould prefer him to all the men of political genius in 
" the ftate." How much is it to be lamented, that fucli 
a ^g>9od,&idi an opinion '«re merely the fidlioo of Swift'9 
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bnû ? But « nttii» diat dio produce (Uch wrken muft 
aeccffuîly confirm tlie trath of tins fublifne idea ; aod ac- 
oordii^ly we find diat Englaiid doubled the produce of tu 
«ultivation* 

Europe Ind thii great example for more than half a cen^^ 
surf imdier her eyes, withoat «• makmg a itiffident loi- 
^cffioit upoa her to induce her to fottow it. The French, 
who» under the adniniftraition of three cardinals, had 
fcarce been alloved to turn their thooghts to public affairs»' 
motored at length» ta* 1750» to write on ftibje^ls of im- 
portance* and general utility. The uodertaking of an Uni- 
vr(al diâiooary of arts and fciencies brought every- great 
ofcjed to view» and eaercilied the thoughts of evtry man of 
gsnitts and of knowledge. Montefquteu^ wrote the Spirit 
af lawAy and the boundaries of genius were extended. Na« 
tarai hiftory was written by a French Pliny^ who furpafled 
Ofeece and Rome in the knlowledge and defcription of na* 
^ire. This hiftory» bold and fubume as its fubjeâ» warm* 
cd the imagination of every reader» and powerfully excited 
diem to fuch inquiries as a nation cannot relinquifli with^ 
out returning into a ftate of barbarifm* It was then that 
a great- number of fubjeéts became fenfible of the real 
wants of their country. Government itfclf feemed to per«' 
<^«e that ail kinds of riches originated from the earth. 
They granted fome encouragement to agriculture» bua 
without having the courage to remove the obftades whidk 
Prevented its. improvement* 

The French hu&andman doth not yet enjoy the happi« 
aeCu of being taxçd oo.ly in proportion ta his abilities. Ar^ 
bitrary impofts (till moleft and niin hiiri. Jealous or rapa- 
^U8 neighbours have it ^ways in their power to e^^erctfe 
^àiçx their cupidity or their revenge againft him; * A bar- • 
^rous coUeâor» a haughty lord» an* arrogant and author. 
^ed monopolift^ a man raifed to fortune»; aiad who is a ' 
l^eater d^pot tlan all the rell» may humiliate» beat, and^ 
founder him ; ihey may deprive him» in a ^ord» of all the ' 
ights of mankind» of pnoperty» of fslety, an^ of liberty, 
^graded b; .this kind of abject ftate» his clothes, 'his man* 
nerfe,. his language, ^become an objeâ o£ deri£on for a& the 
other cblTes of fiociety ; and authority often give» a fano» 
(^ by its conduâ^ to thi^ excefs of extravagance* 
Lhave faeard'^^ Auidd a|id:fi0iociotts ftateûaaao» aadthb 
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îridij^atron whIcR Kt^^eietkcdmiM alitioft'iproinpU meoo' 
nafne hifir,* aiid i^ giVe ut»hÎB'ArtiiDor]r'totbe'i?xJbotttbD of 
dd'fenfîble-mên ; I haveheaf4 him diyv tfhat tfa&iabanffc^dF 
the field were fo harrd, th&t,- if the cultivator ware aiidwoi 
t6 acquîrt'fomiî âife4n hÎ9 drcMkiftamees, he miMAà,ùkùkti 
hÎ5 pfnugh, and leave the landtt uticffied.' Hia «dni^îwair 
therefore tn pet^ettiate lâhoar hy <miftiy, and^tocoondcnnii 
to eternal indigence' the ma^ without the fYVcai of wliofe 
brow he mnft have* been*ihirveâ td death. He ordered: 
that the oxen Ihould he fottened, whiie he cuctailed tbe* 
fubfîftence of the hiilbaiiAAman. «He goireracd a pfovince, 
and yet he did not conceive tfiM it was the ifopoffifoîiîty a£ 
•acqniring a fmàll degree '<^ ettfefatird not the danger «£ 
fatigue, which difgiifted the hu(baiidnnia of his conditions 
He did not know that the ftatle into whith tnraare anxfout 
to enter, is that whféh they hope'to^qutt by the acquifi^n 
of riches ; and that however hard may/be the «dafily iaboors 
of agricnlture, it wiU neverthelefs find more votaries- in 
proportion as the reward of its kboors âiall be more car*»: 
tain and more abtmdan^. He had not noticed^ that in tiie 
-towas there were a miihitbde of employntents» vhtoby ali 
though they 4iortened the lives of tho/k who were eaga^ 
>n them, yet this did not deter others lirom foUowîng durnn 
pfe did not know, that, in (bhie countries of vaftexteotf tiiei<e 
were miners who voluntarily devoted themfelvea to^eftri^ 
tlon in the bowels of the earth, and that espen before thsf. 
were thirty years of age, upon condition of reaping f<oa> 
this facnfice clothes and provifions for their wms a«d child* 
rhi . it had never kt^^^à itfelf to hioi) that^ in all pto* 
feffîotiè^ that fort of eafe io'cireumilancea, which admitto^ 
callmg in affiftanoe, alleviates the fatigue of theai ; and 
that iiihumahly toexdude the peafant from the^dafsol 
proprietors, was to put a flop to the progrefs of the firftof 
the arts, which could not become aoorifhingy as 'long *& 
theperfoÀwho tilled the earth was obliged to till-^it ioe 
another. Thi^ftatefmah had nevw* compared with h» own 
iaftmenfe vineyards thatfmall portion • of Yines-'bclonging' to 
hts'vine-dreffér, norknown the'diffenenoe'thereis betwefH 
th^ïbil cultivated for One^s felf and that' which is cultivated 
ftrx)théT8.*" ■■•'.". . ^ • • • . ." ■■•''■" 

^ Fortunately for France, all the agents of. govcmnw«t 
have not had fuch deftrué^'ve préjudicea^ and tn^»^6^^^^ 
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ftitlj. fttO^.ïrïiOTobftifik» ffkkkh impti^^ the «improvement 
of tfae^bndiancl^ofmgriciikiire ifvthatcoHfitry have been 
oétenrtnvrconfiej. Germany^ «ad after, that the northtri^ 
cluBates» iiave been attraâed by the tafte of the age» wbich 
fenfifalrmco baë torvcd^ towards thsfe great obje6t9« Thefc^ 
I'aibregiogB hstK at Jen^ uodetdood that the mod exten- 
five isonotrôs were of ito valufiy .if they were not rendered 
nfefol by a perfeverance in labour ^ that the cWaFing of a 
foil extended it ) and that terrkoriea the leafl favoured by 
nttane nâght become fertile by> prudent and fkilful expen* 
ditarca^beibovednpon thtm. A multiplicity a^d a variety 
<^ ptx>dtiéiiofis have been the ttvard of fo judicious a pro- • 
<^dbg. National wbo have been in. want of the necef- 
fftrks of life» ^av.e been* enabled to .farai(h ptoviuons even j 
to the {aràiem parta of Europe. . 

Bntihow-iS'itpoffibU tint men, Htuated upon fo ricb a 
terdtocy^ ihocddbave wanted foreiga aflilbgace.to fubiid ? 
file .great exoelleoce of the* territory hath been perhaps the 
^wereafcm of thi»« In the countries which were not fo 
fftvourably treated ibyjaature, it hath been necefTary that. 
the cuhivatoj^ Aiould have confiderable funds, that hé ihouldx 
ciHidemn himielf to alEduoua watchings, in order, to acquire 
^m ÛDi bofora of an ungrateful or rebellious, ioil harveils 
"H>dèrately plentiful. Under a more fortunate flcy, it was 
**Jy<necefery for himf as it were, to fcratch the earth; : 
^d this advantage hath plunged him into mifery and indo-» 
'•oce. X^he climate, hath .ftill jncreafed his misfortunes, , 
wbiéh haive been completed by religious inditutions. . 

'The fabbath^ conhdering it even only under a political ' 
P^atof .'View, is an admirable inftit^ution. . It w^ propec 
to give a ftatc^ da)S of: reft to n^ankind, that .they mig;ht 
™c.tMne to '.recover themfelves, to lift up their eyes to . 
™vcn, jto.cojoy life with reile£iion, to meditate upon pai): 
events,. to reuoa upon prefent. tranfajdlions, and iafome 
«aeafure'to fiorn» plans for thé future. But by multiplying, 
|™e ëayâ'of^iaat^vity» hath not that which was cUah» 
Jjfeed: for 1 the. advantage of . individuals and.çf foçi'eties^ 
^^ converted tnto a calamity for them? Would not a > 
™* which ihojdld be ploughed three hundred days in, the, 
year by ftrong npien and vigorous animals, yield double t^i; - 
P^uce of that which fhould only.be worked one hundrecl 

*»4fifty days.: ia. the. iyeftîi.-.Wtet .ftî^i«?ge inf/atu^jioçj ! 
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Torrefies of blood haTe been IHté ao infimle oum&cr •of 
timet to prevent the difeiftnberiiig^ of a 'territory^ or to in* 
creafc its extent ; and yet the power» intrafted with the^ 
maintenance and happinefii of coiptfes, bare patteotly fii^» 
lered that vC prieft, fometimes even a foreign pne(H ftonld 
invade fuccemvely one third of this territory, by the pro- 
portional diminution of iabogr, which- alone coulé fertuicë 
it. This I inconceivable diforder hath ceafed in fevi^al' 
ftates, bnt it continues in the feuth of Europe. TbxB ia 
one of the greatetk obiiàcles to the increafe of ks fub6â> 
ftence and oJF Its popnlatioe. The importance of agricul- 
ture beginsy however, to be perceived : even Spain hath ex* 
erted herfelf ; and for want of iohabkants, who would em- 
ploy themfelves in the kboure of ^e fiâd, fltie hath at kft 
Invked foreigners to till her uncultivated provinces» 

Notwithftanding this almoft univerfid emulatiofr, it mnft 

be ackfiowiedged that agriculture bath not made th« ^ne 

proçrefs as the other arts» Since the revival of letters^ 'the 

gemos of men hath meafured the eartb, cricnllited the mo» 

tion of the ilars, and weighed the air* It hath p^etraled 

'tlirough the darknefo which concealed ftxmi it aie natural 

and moral fyftem of the woHd. By inveftigalin^ natofe, 

it hath difcovered an infinite number of feerets, with whidi 

*aU the fciences have enriched themielves* Ita ^mpkc tatth- 

' extended itfelf over a multitude' of objeâs neceflàry to the 

happinefs of mankind. In this ferment o£ mcn^s mindi, 

' experimental philofophr, whtch^had but 'very tmperfeâiy 

enlightened ancient philofophy, hath too feldom turned its 

. obfervations tovirards the hnportant part of 'the vegetable 

fyllèm. .The different qualities of the foilythe nftmber of 

'which 18 fo various, are ftiH unknown, as well as^the kind 

of foil which is the beft adapted to every produâioa ; the 

qùântity^^and the quality of the feeds wmch it is proper to 

iow in them ; the feafohs matt propitioas for' ploughing, 

fowing; at)d reaping, them ; and tbe fpecics of manure nt 

to increafe their fertih'ty. No better infonnation is pro- 

' bared concerning the mod advantageous manner of noki» 

•' plying flocks, of breediiig and of feeding tfaem, and of 

improving their fleeceé No gteater h'ght haltb been thrown 

iipon the cultivation of trees* We have fcarce any but im* 

perfeA notions conceraibg all diefe articles of primary ne« 

ceffity, fuch as hatre'beea t^fmitte^ to ua by atiind rout* 
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iae^'orby pmâiiçefblbvml wkh little ft A^aioQ. «EumltQ 
«#uid be ftiU Mi advanced in tlûe Impwledge» were it not* 
hf the oWervBtioiQA oCa £ew Soglifli writera, wbo We lm> 
oeriediii eradic^dAg fcwBe- pt^udic», andio iatroduciag 
ffiTcral excellent methods. This zeal for the firil of ana 
kaUi bwa coaunuoicated ,(0 the cultivatora of tbelr nation. 
F^Miild^ <io€ (of (hem, hat^i carried his enUuiiufin fo far» 
O to order that the dignity of his profeffion fhou}d be an^ 
aualif .celebrated hj a public difcourfe. Hif wiU was COOI7 
plied with for the firil time in 1760» in St« JLeoaard'â 
church in Londpn.; and this ufeful ceremony hath neter 
been amiftcd :fioce that peripd* 

It is a faâ ibjnewhat remackablc» thovgh it might na» 
Ipwally bç expttâxd, that men ihouid haxe returned to the 
exercife of agriculture» the fixft of the arts» only after ther 
bad fttcceifiiciy tiîed the. reft* It ia t^ common progreU 
fioa of .tha h«man mxad not to regain the right path till 
^ter it hath cxhauâed itfdf in pur&ia^ falie traclu. It Is 
^waya advancing ; and as it relinquished agriculture' to. 
"^id^^iomoaercc and thcenjoymesits of luxury» it fooa tra« 
•Mi;^ «ver the different, arts of life« and returned at laft to 
^ieidtune» which isrthe foiirce and firniodatjon; of aU the 
^> aod.tQ which it devoted ita whole attention» from the 
-^We «otiyea of iotoreil that had. made it quit it before. 
•Thu(ï the eag^ and iaquiiitive. man» who .voluntarily banifi^a 
,i^Bk\£ StQfXk l^s Qym country jn his youth» .wearied with 
V. his Gonfkaat excut fions» retums at laft to live and die in .b|^» 
nitireland. . ■ 

Every thing» indeed* depends upon» and arifes from» the 

' cidtivatioa. of .laud. It forms • the internal ftrength 'ot 

.^ftales» and occafiooa ricbea to cii^culate into them £r6m 

^ wiUiQut» £very power which çoœes fom any other fource 

Ù artificial and precarious» either confidercd.in a natural or 

BiKirai light« Induftry aod .coounerce» which do npt'di- 

' ^«^'^0 the agriculture o£ a country» are in the poweif 

of icireiga nations» who may either, difpute thefç advan«r 

^ges, through compietition»» or deprive the co^intry of them 

) ^coughienvy. This ma$r be e&ded. either by «ftablifbing 

' ^e &nie branch of indullry among t^iomfelves» or by fup^ 

" pc^ng.the .exportaifioi^/of their own uii wrought j^terials» 

^;.or,^fixpi^taUon of thofc materials when mariirfâiaû^ed» 

' ^ta içotti^try w,éll culfivated-^ccafiona an. in^à^^jç|f j^Of 
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pulatioa, and rtchcs are the nmrnoA c o afeqi i gttcc oBîbsaiâmm 
aeafe. This 0*1101 the ttethy whiob tbtt'^ragiDn.-&wa'tiir. 
bring forth foUlieFS u» deftroy eadi other; îtîs.tfaesmîlk'of 
Juno, which peoples the hca.Tenft;with an iooumerable qnil^ 
titude of ftars. . < , . - 

The goveramcfit, thereforet fhould rather.be attentive to 
the fuppoit of the country plaees than of great 'câties* 
l^he fird may be confidered aa parents and nurieriesalway^» 
fruitful, the others only as dai^fhters which are often un* 
gratefol and barren.. The cttks can icacce fub lift bet from 
the fuperflnous part of the population and prod^ice of the 
countries. Even the fortified places and ports of trade»» 
which feem to be coQpeâed with the whole world by their 
(hips, which diffttic more riches than they poffefs» do no&, 
howitfver, attraét all the treafures they difpenfe, but by^ 
m^aas of the produce of the countries that furround tbem* 
The tree mu A, therefore, be vMtered at its «root* . The 
cities will only be floorifhing in proportioa as the- fields are - 
fruitful. 

- But this fertility depends Aill lefs upon the Ibil than upon* 
the inhabitants. Some countries, tlioueh fituated under t^\ 
climate the moft favourable to agriciuture, produce: Jefs^ 
than others inferior to them in every refpe^^ becaule .the^ 
efforts of nature are impeded in a tbouland ways by the; . 
form of their government. In all parts where the people 
are attached ta the country by property, by the fecuntv^ 
of their funds and revenues, the lands will iborkbç in aU> . 
parts where privileges are not confined to the ciues,rand la«> 
boar in the countries, every proprietor will be^fondfof the. 
inhecitanee of his anceftors, will increafe and emiselliih Jb 
by afliduous cultivation,, and his children willbemultiplied - 
in proportion to his means, and tfaefe be increafedaa-pro*- 
portion to his children. 

' It is, therefore, the intereft of governmeot to favour tfaft. 
kuâ>andmQn, ia preference to all the indolent claffes^o(-fo« 
ciety. Nobility is but jan odious diiUn<Elèon,> when it is^noS . 
founded upon fervices of real and evident utility to. the 
ftate; fuch as the defence of the nation againft.theen^ .. 
croachments of conqueft, and againfl the énterprifts. of. 
defpotifm. ' The nobles fitrniih only a precarious» and 
oftentimes fatal, afiilltance.;^ when, after baviogied an dïie»* .• 
minate and licentious life in the cities,, they cas.only aSbrd 
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a iwtkpdtfrncQ ibr their c#oacvy< uptmher âeets 'and ki her 
anniesy 'and aftecwands return td'eMirl,* tx>'folidt9 as a re* 
wAdafor ehdr bafcncfty plàcn and ihônotira» which arc re- 
voklitg and iyovvlwnfome txy^thc natibn. The cler^ am a 
ict of men ufelefs, at leafty to the earth, even when thef 
are '^tofAnfcà im^ftp. . i But when, -with fottndaioas ono* 
rah» liiey-|ïreach a diidlmne which n rendered dooUy. in* 
credfhie-Bià împraâicable from'tbeir ignorance and from 
their csatiiple> whetv^ after having idirgvaced» di£crediteds 
and overturned, religion, by a variety of ahufra, of iophîfaM, 
of^tijuftîcesy and:uuiKpckioM, they wift tc^iiipport it by 
petiecution ; then tbie privUegedy indolent, aiKl turbolen^ 
dafs of men, become themoft dreadful enemies of thciftate 
and of the nation. The only- good and reipcâaUe part of 
therm that remains^ i» that portion of the clergy who4tfc 
moft> defptfed and moft burthcned with duty, and wha, he** 
ing ^tuated among the lower clafs of people in the country, 
labour, edify, advife^ comfort, and relieve^ a multitude of 
anhappy men. . > 

The-huâ>andmen de&rve to be preferred by govemment 
eT«i to the oiamifadurers, and the profiefibrs of cither the 
mechanical or libeml arts* To encourage and to proteét 
the^artsof luxury, and at the fame time ncgleâ the cultib 
vaticfei of the land, that fource of induftry to which they 
owe their «xiftence and fupport, is to forget the order of 
tbe Itveral relations between nature, and ibciety. To fa^ 
vourthe arts, and to negleél agriculture, as the-£ime thing 
^ to remove the bafis of a pyramid,' in order tofinifh tM 
top* The mechanical - arts engagée a fufficieat number of 
hands by the allurement of the riches tbey procure, by. the 
comforts they âippiy the workmen with, by the>eaïey ple»- 
lures, and conventenciesy that acife in cities where the ; fe# 
^^ral branches of induftry unite. It i&.thc>li£e of the hal^ 
^^âdman tli»t ftands in need of enoouiragement fienr the hand 
^bour$ it lis expofed to, and of iodemnification for the 
IoISbs and .vexation» it fuftaine* The hnfbandman is.'placed 
dt a diftanoe from every objeâ that can either excite. his 
ainhittOttJor gratify- his cunofity. He lives in albale offe^ 
patatioR from the dîilinéUoos and pleafatres^of fociety* He 
cannot give his children a polite education^ without fending 
them at a difbincc from him, nor place them^ in fuch^^fife^tw 
atiba-as.raay enable tliem to diftinguiih and ad«mccrthcm« 
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feiviet by die fortmie they may acquire* He doea not^ en-», 
joy the facrifiees be makes for cheài, while they arc edu- 
cated at a diftapce from him* In a word, he onaergoet aUt 
the fatigues that are toddcnt to man, without enjoying his 
pkafures» uniefs fupported by the psAcmsl care of govern- 
mefit. Every thiitg is burthen fome, and honùiîàtîug to 
him, eveu the taxes, the very name of which fomctimes 
makes his condition more wretched than any other. 

Men are naturally attached to the liberal arts by the beat 
of their talents» which makes this attachment grow up into 
a kind of paffîqp ; and likewife by the confideration they 
fvâeâ oa thofe who diAing^iAi themf^ves in the purfuit of 
ikem. It IB not poffible to admire the works of genius,; 
without cfteeming and careffiag the perfons endowed with 
that itthiaUc gift of miture« But the man devoted to the 
kkoors of hufhsadiy» if he cannot enjoy in quiet what he 
fpoiMEts^ and v^at he ffathers ; if he be incapable of im« 
^ving the benefits of his condition^ becaufe the fwçets of 
it are taken from him ; if the military fervice, if valRJage 
aod taxes are to deprive hkfl of his coild^ his cattle» and his 
coniy nothing neomins for him but to imprecate both the 
flcy and the land that tormeat him» aad to abandoa his 
fidbda «id kb coonftry. 

A MÛfe government canoot» therefbiv,. refu& to pay it» 
pimetpal attention to agraciiltwe, vmhout endaogertog its 
very exiftence: the moft ready and effeâual means of af*** 
fiftmg it» is tO' favour the- multiplication' of every kiad of 
]iniduâni»t by the moit free and gsneiad cnrculatiou* 
^ .âji.oaveibaiacd liberty in the exchai^ of commoditict 
iM^ovs a«peopk at the ftoie time commercial and attentive 
to^agiâcttltttrp, it extend» the views of the farmer towards 
tmik|v ami' thofe of tite merchaiit towards cultivation. It 
cbaoeéks them to eaoh' other byfuch relations as are jegu» 
lÂt aod coaftant* All men belong equally to the -vSlages 
aii|d tttAhe «cities» and thiere'isa reciprocal* commUnicatioa, 
maiAtoined bettw^sn' tke provinicea. The circulation of 
eoaunodiues 'brings on in^réaittT thr gbiden age, in HfKich 
ûffsqpaa of milk and hooey are: laid to have flowed through 
tl^iplaiasb AA the lands areeultmtied ; tive méiàùvri duèt ^ 
laYmnrabk^o'tillage by the cattle they feed; the jgrowih 
ofiffiocB.»piioaot8a thattoF nnev ^ rarôiihiug' a '^ftitq^ 
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and certain fubfiftence Xa liim vt^ af l^àcr Sx^ivfp m» re ai|^ 
but plants, prunes, and gathers* 

Let us now cqnûder the effcé^ of a contrary fyfl^fpi «nd 
attempt to regulate agriculture» an4 the ciiculatioa of itf 
produce, by particular law6 ; an(} Içt u^ pbfe^vc ^h^t cnUr 
mities Will enfue. Power wiU not ^ly l^ d^/irouAof ob» 
ferving and being informed of every adioo, . but wlU cv^a 
want to aiTume every important a<^ to itfelf, in cqnfyi^t^ce 
of which nothing will fucceed. l^Ien. will be led iike th^ 
cattle, or tranfported like* their corn } they will be iroUeâjed 
ajid difperfcd at the wHl of . a tyrant» to be Ûaugbteffd m 
war, or perifh ^pon fleets, or In different çoloni<tl. Thiit 
which cooilitutes the life of a ft^te will bccoQi^i^ d^ftnyov 
tion* Neither the lands nor the people will profpfff and 
the Hates will tend quickly to their diifolutioQ ; th^t i»» 4l> 
that feparation which is always prec€de4 by tbfi iii»ffaM:r« 
of the people, ^s wdl as their tyrants. WW will tbcft 
become 9f i^ajiufadufiea^ 

Agricultvrb gives birth to the artSf ManvfaSh^MU 
when it is carr{e4 to that 4ç^rj^^ ^ plf 0^ 
which gives men lelfure io mveat, 9o4 pf MHire th wfeb e a ? . 
t^e cpQveoience^ of liff \ and when it has McadioiMd m po* 
pùlatîgn fufficjeotly numerous to b^ en^layed in.otborisr^ 
bour^ betide thoftç of the lan4» theQ .a .|^»pk muft neoeCLf 
f^rily become either foldiers^. navigitars» oc ifumufa^fiturcM* 
^8 fooa aà war has changed the ri^df ^Aftd (avagx nuMflcrs o£« 
a labonous people \ as foon as it has nearly ciccunlcribed 
thbe extent of their ea)kpire ; thofe mea wbo were before ett»' 
gaged in the exercife of arm9 muft then ^plf ihealeivei 
to the management of the oar, the ropf s» th< ficiOarst or the 
(buttle ~; in a word, of ail the inftni^eats of c^mflsercc and 
induftrv \ for the land», which fupp^ted fuch a immbcr of 
men without the aflidance of their own labouTt d^e» ooc aivf • 
more (land in utt^ of it. As the arts ever haive a countpjr' 
oftbeir own, their peculiar pl^eof refuge, where they ai^ 
carried on and flouriih in tranc^uillity» it is eafier to repoir- 
tbfthejr in fearch of them, tl\iai9 to wait at home titt utey'' 
Ih all. have grown up« and advanced with the lardy progref.-' 
fîo^ of ag<s, apd the f^voof of c^oq^, whicb.^efidea oi^t* > 
the* difcoveries oF genius* Thus every nation of Europe 
thikt ha^ bad any induftryt has borrowed the moft confiner* 
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able fiiare of iIk artfs from A6a. Their ioveûtIo& feems to 
have been coeval wkh mankkid* 

The be tuty and ferdlity of thofe climates have always 
produced a moft numeroM race of people, as well as abun* 
dance of fruits of all kinds. Tha*e laws and arte» the off- 
fprîn^ of genius and tranquillity^ have arifen from the fta- 
bility of empires ; and luxury, the fource of every enjoy- 
ment that attends induftry, has fprung out of the ricJinefs 
of the* foil. India, China, Periia, and Egypt, were in. 
pofleffion sot only of all the treafures of naturç, but alfo of 
the moft brilliant inventions of art. War in thefe countries 
hath often deftroyed every monument of genius, but they 
nfe again out of their own ruins, as well as mankind* Not 
imlike thofe laborious fwarms we fee perifh in their hives by 
the wintry blafl of the north, and which reproduce them- 
felves tn Cpring, retaining ftill the fame love of toil and or- 
dery there are certain Aûatic nations which have dill pre^. 
ferved the arts of luxurv with the materials that fupply 
them, aotwithftanding the invaCons and conquefts of th^ 
Tartar». 

It was in a eountry fucecffively fubdued by the Scythians, 
Romans, and Saracens, that the nations of Europe, which 
not even chriiiianity nor -time could civilize^ recovered the 
arts and fciences, without endeavouring. to difcover them. 
The oru&d«s ej^haiM^d the «fanatic 2£al of thofe who en* 
gaged in them^ and changed their barbarous manner^ at 
Conâaetinopie. It was by jourileying to vific the tomb of 
thor^Saaioury >i^ho was born in a maager, and died on a 
Offois, that *they acquired a tafte for magnificence, pomp, 
aftd utealth* l^y them the Aliatic grandeur was introduced 
irMtOitherCourtsof Europe* Iialy, the feat from whence re- 
ligion, fpiead lier empire over other countries, was the fird 
to.adopt arifpecies of indoâiry that . was of beneiit to her* 
tamples, the' ceremonies of her worfhip^ and thofe procef- 
fi^iQiirrwhieh fer've to keep up devotion by means of the 
fenÊes,. wheU'OBce ,it has e^g^iged the heart. CUriftian - 
RiH^e, after, having . horrowtd her rites from the eafttm 
nft|tons,-was>i]giU m^draw from thçnce the wealth by which 
thiey aretfiipportedf ^ ^ r 

. W^TT^y whof^e galli^^s w^ere ranged under the banner of 
liherty,,4:oul<i notlfai)l>of being induftrious. . The people of* 
Italy ^ftal^liâied «Moufà^ures and were a loQg time in pof* 
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feffion of aH thé arts, even when the <*€mqiieft of the Eaft 

and Weft Indies had caufed Vhe treafores of the whole 

world to circulate in Europe. ' Ftanders demed her manual 

arts froiÀ Italy ; England obtained thofe fhe eftabU(bed 

^m Flanderr; afid France borrqnred the general 4iiduftry 

of aH countries. Of the Englifh me ourchaled her ftockiifg* 

lootns, which work ten times as hn as the needle. The 

iiàinbcr of hands tmoccnpied from 'the tntroduébon of the 

loom, were employed in making of lace, whicli was taken 

from the Flemings, Ptirn furpaflfed Perfia in her carpets, 

and Flaftders in her tapeftry, in [the elegance of her pat« 

terns, and the heimj of her dyes $ and excelled Venice in 

the tranfparency and iize of her mirrors. France lamied 

to difpcnfe with part of her fillo fhe received from Itdyj 

and with Englifh broad cloth». Gkrmany, together with 

her iron and copper mines, has always preferved the fuperi- 

ofity (he had acquired in melting, tempering, and working, 

Dp thofe kpetals. But the art of gWing the poliihand fa« 

ihion to every article that can- be concerned in theLoma* 

tnents of luxury and the conveniencies of life, feems to b*-^ 

long peculiarly to the French ; whether it be that, from 

the vanity of pleafmg others, they find the means of foc- 

ceeding by all the outward appearances of brilliant ihow ; 

or that in reality grace and eafe are the conftant atten« 

d'an t s of a people naturally lively and gay> und wlio by in» 

ftînéi are in poOfefTion of tafte. 

Every people given to agriculture ought to have :wrt8 to 
'«niploy their materials, end (hould multiply their produce 
tiofis to maintain their arlifts. Were they acquainted otdf 
wfth the labours of the field, their induftry irtnft be confined 
in Its catife, its means, and its effects. Having but fevr 
wants and dcfircs, they vfroold exert them'felvts but litlil^ 
employ fewer hands, and work lefs time. Their cultiva* 
tîon would neither be extended nor improved. Should fuoh* 
a people be pofleffed of more arts than materials, they nrmil 
ht indebted to Rrangers, who would ruin their nianufact. 
turefe, by finking the price of their articles of luxury^ and 
ralfittg the value of their fubfiftence. But livtien a people^ 
engaged in agriculture, join induftry to proj^erty, the cut 
turc of their produce tb the art'of wôiicing it titf , they ha^ 
then within themfclvès every thirig ■ncteiTafy for 'their tf** 
iftcDCf and frefervation, every fource of greatn^cfs and^piféf* 
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pi rky* Snob a pcf^pifi îi eodowcd with a power of accon^ 
pUâiing evoqr tbwf they wiAt au<i ftimnUted F^tk 9 defirc 
of «cqiuring ev^ry ihbgchat w pçffible. 

NoAhîpç it iQOft f^vottiablc lo liberty thw th« sut«| it 
may be faid to he thfjr ckmcfiw m^ that they arc, in tWv 
oatMr«» ci(iaMP« pf the vIbrU. A» M» $rtiSt may work ia 
every cQiint^« bcQi^iff be woritafor the world in genm)* 
Genius and abilitiea everywhere avoid ûavery* while ibldic» 
iiud it in all p4iFU^ Wbeo» through the w«ot of toleratioo 
in thetdergy^ thjB proteftaata were driveA.out of France' 
they opened to thegifelvef» a rafiige ia eTery csviiiaed ibtf 
in Europe.; hut pneft»t banished frooi their owa cooatrf) 
have foufid Qo afylupi anywhere $ not e«e»îa Italy» thefM^ 
rent of mooaçhiun #nd intaierati^a» 
. The arta multiply the içeans of aci|ainnff nches, ui 
donuibute» by a greater diftrihution of wealth, to a morp 
eqnitabk r^partitipo of .pisoperty* Thm i» pfipyentcd tbit 
asceflive Ineqaality %iaong dmr, the unhappy eonfeqoieoic 
of oppreflLoDs. tyr^i^ayt . #adietb%i]0^ ftat% oi n whofe ^ 

. Hoyt mao^ olje^f of inâniâioii ai^d admiration dothaot 
the moft.floligbteo^ man find in maau^haurea and wo>^ 
ihoptf ! To ftudy the prod<i^ons «f nature ia tmdovlfteth 
beaittifol s but. is it not OMMre iateiaftinj^ to know t^ ^ 
fiSreat me«ae made «Cs of by. the arte, either to alletiaU die 
mif fortunes, or to iocpeafe tho enjjdy meats, of Hfe ? SbM 
wie be in fe^rch of ^nÎMS, let us go into the workfiiopii and 
thei» we (h^U find it under a tboufand dfieieat formi» « 
one m»n sl^ne had been tbd intenter of the maaafaâeff 
for £gured ftnfSs, he would have difplayed iaoreiôtel]i||*6sef 
than iUeibAitK or Kewtoa ; and I may venture to fay, that 
th^ilQ ia no problem in the mathciiHisical pnncmle» of t^^ 
latter, more diiEçult to be lelved, than that of we8i%> 
tbr^ea4.by the sffîâtanceof a machine. Is it oot'aihff&n^ 
thi>l£f ^0 fee the Qbje^ which furroond us viewin|^ the^ 
f^dvesi tn.a glaf^à whde they ave unac^nainted with the ffiw^i^ 
in which glafs i» melted ; or dotluag tbencdelvç» in veM 
to keepvout the cold, wh3e they know not' how it is mMnj* 
fafturnd i Let fxien who are well inform^, go and affis 
with ^eirkaowledgethe wretched artifan, condemed blin^ 
Uf. fpllow the «9f|tine he has been iiM to, .and they dwy^ 
ç$^tA\^ g( being indemnified by the fecretf he will impact t# 
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tliem. TIte torch of ivAxAry ferre» to eolighteo at once a 
i«ft liorîeoo. No art is fiojg^le : the g^realer- part of them 
havetkettf ioxmm^ moàts% înftrmiefitt, and cienf enta» that 
are ptciiUar to tbenu The naeehank» tkemfelvet bave con- 
triboud prodîgioiiflf to esttnd the ftudy of nathematicc 
Efiiy brandi m the geacafagical tree of fcieoce has un* 
MMitfeif with the progiefs of the aits, as well liberal aa 
aaioal. Mmea, ibIUb» the^taaanfaaiirc and dying of dbth, 
iiive Qibrged the fpbâw of phifefophy wd natuial hiftory. 
Lusarf haa givea riic to the an of «ojoyin€nt9 which ia* 
sfididy depeadook on the libcnl arts« As (boa as archi* 
ttâorsadmiu of «rnaaaoits withoott it brings with rt de- 
oonttbas fior the tnfide of o«r houfes | while fculptnre and 
pib^ ace at die finie, time employed In the embdlifhment 
«id adorning of tTie edifice* The art of dcfign is applied* 
ta oar dftft and fuRiitiir&. The peadt, ever fertile vn new 
^tfignsy is nryssg withdht end ita flcclehes and fhadcs on 
W ibis and oor porcelaia* The powers ^ renius are ex«^ 
«^ ia^ctrnpofinf^at leifore aaafterpieces of poetry and 
daqaeace» or tho£ happy fyftems of policy and philofophy, 
wbkb reAoBre to the people their natural rights» and to fo* 
^fcirigas all their glory^ which coofift in reigning over the 
^eittaad the miod» over the opinion and wiU» ofthcir fub- 
JIÂbi by the neam of reafim and equity* 

Thin it ia that the arts produce that fyirit of fodety 
^*ch 'canftitmea «the happinefe of civil \Àlk \ which gWea 
'dsttttion to the more ferioiife. ocronpatioas, by entertain- 
n^ty flfeowsy'conocsts, conveffidMNiSt in fhprty by every 
%*çiea of agyeea)ile amafeaotent* Safe givetf to every vir« * 
Hiûâs enjoyment aa air of liberty» wbAch coaaeâs and 
onogles the lèverai ranks of men. Employment adds a va« 
ht or a clyurm to the pkafuces that are. its recompenfe. 
Every dtiaen depoidiog upo» the produec of hit induftrV 
^ fubfiftence, has kiiim iov all the agreeable or toilfume 
<^cnpatiotts of liSe» aa weH a» that re^e of mkid which ' 
^cft^an to the fwteta of ikap. Manyt indeed, faHs viâiœs ' 
t^avaiJce, bot ftâi k6 than to war^or fuperftition, the con«> 
^ffio^jfconrges^ an idiepeoplck 

After the «ultivatioa of the land^ the «ncoufagemtnt iof 
^arti and fcjence^ « the next objeâi- that defer^re^ k}^t at« ' 
tsntton of man* At 'prient, both ferve to^eo^ltute the^^ 
fc<ogA of ciinlked goiKrameotStf ' If the arts hate tended ^ 
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to weaken maokîiid» then the weaker people muftt^ve pre- 
vailed orer the ftroBg ; for the bslanee o{ EuroM » in the 
hands of thofe nationi which. «re in poifeffi^n «t. the arts. 

Since manufaâures have prevailed in Europe» the human 
heart» at well aa the mîad^ hs^e dianged tt^eir b<at and 
difpofition. Thedefireof wealth ha^aiifen in. all p^t» 
from the love of pleafave** -«We no, longer fee any. people 
fiitisfied with being poor beeaufe poverty i& po loriger the 
bulwark of liberty. We are obliged» indeed»- to confefs, 
that the aits In this worVd (upply uie. place of virtues* In- 
duftry may give birth to vices ; but itbamihes» .however», 
thofe of idleneft» wHich ai^ i»finitely.more dan^eirous» . As 
information gradually difpela every fpedes of. fanaticifm» 
while men are employed in the gratiUcatiooa of luxury, 
they do not deftroy one another through Tuperftition. At 
leaft» human blood k never fpilt .without fome appearance 
of intereft ; and war» probably» diHiroys jonly thofe violent 
and turbulent men» who in every date are born to be eqe- 
mîes to» and difturbers of» all order» without any other ta- 
lent» any other ppopenfity» than that of doing qiifchief* 
The arts reftrain that fpirit of difTenfion» by fubjefting maa 
to ftated and daily employments* ■ They beftow on evjery 
rank of life the means and the hopes.of enjoyment» and give 
even the meaneft a kind of cftimation and importance^ by 
tlie advantage that refults from them. A workman at for- 
ty has been of more real value to the (Ute than a whole &• 
inily of vafials who were employed in tillage under the old 
feudal fyftem. An. opulent manuffiâure brihgs more bene- 
fit into a village» than twenty cables of aniïient bacons» 
whether hunters or warriors» ever conferred on tlieîr pro* 

vincc. 

If it be a feiél» that in the. prefent date of thiogs, the 
people who are the moil induftrious ought. to be the moft 
happy and the mod powerful, either beeaufe. in wars that 
are unavoidable they furnifh of themXelxes» or purcl^afe by 
their wealth, more foldiers» more amm uni tiou». move forces» 
both for fea or l«md fervice 5 or that baviAg grej|t^ intered 
in maintaining peace» the avoid conteds, or.termi^atc th€;m 
by négociation ; or that» in caCe of a. defeat» ^thçy.thp. more 
readily repair their loflcs by the effeô of labour ; .pr .that 
they are bleflcd with a milder or morç- enlightened govern^ 
ment» notwithft^ndtng- the oieaas of corruption and flavery 



th&t tyranaf is fopplkd witfa, bj^tlie cffirminaçy whîck 
lazury products; m a word, îf the arts really civilize n»* 
tioBSy a ftftte flight to negleâ' no opportunity of making 
inaoafa6lur€8 ftourifb.^ ... 

Thefe opportuAities depend on the cUmatc) which» as 
P<dybiu& fays» forms the OTaraétcr» complexipo, and roan« 
Bersy of nations. The moft temperate climate muft neceifa» 
lily be the mod: faipouiable to that kind of indufby which 
itqtiires lefs exertion. If the clknate be too hot, it is m- 
cGfoûftentwith theeftabli^meat of manufaéiures, which re- 
quire the concurrence of feveral perlons together to carry 
on the fame work ; and it excludes all thofe arts which em» 
pkiy furnaces or ftrong lights* If the climate prove too 
«old, it is nol proper for thofe arts which can only be car* 
ried on in the open air. At too great or too fmall a dif- 
tatice from the eqtMtor, man h unfit for feveral labours, 
which feetn peculiarly adapted to a mild temperature. In 
vain did Peter the Great fearch among the bed regulated 
ftates for all fuch arts as were bed calculated to civilize his 
people : during a period of fifty years» not one of thefe 
priociplea of civilization has been able to fiourifti among 
the frozen regions of Rufila. All artifts are ftran£ers in 
that land; andif they endeavour to refide there, their ta- 
lents aad their works foon die with them. When Lewip 
jXIV, in his old age (as if that were the time of life for 
profcriptions) perfecuted the proteftants, in vain did they 
introduce their arts. and trades among the people who re- 
ceived them ; they were no longer able to work in the fame 
manner as -they had 'done in Franoe. Though they were 
equally aélîve and laborious, the arts they hsKi introduced 
were, loft, or they declined, from not having the advantage 
of the fame climate and heat to animate them. 
- To the favourable -difpofition of climate^ for theençourj- 
ageinent of^manufaâures, fhould be added the adv^iltage p£ 
the politico fitimtion of the jtate. Wbcn it is of fuch ex- 
tent as to have nothing to fear or want in point of (ecurity ; 
.when it is tn the neighbourhood of t^e fea for the landing 
of its jnaterials, and the exportation of its manufaâures ; 
when it , isfitnated between powers that has iron mines tp 
employ its induftry^ land others tha^ have mines^of gold to 
' Reward it $ when it has nations on each fide with pqi;ts and 
ro^ds open 911 evciy fide; ivifik^ ftate.wjU *have all the ex- 
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' BM* OM tévanMe Ml «9^ ^ffén titi «^ fcnSiy .of ^ feil. 
if ^Itivatnn ihotiU f^qoiretiM inany-hairte,.x^ W ? f ri H te 
• wfffit i$f lÉbooMUii *tff ^im «ftMNlf«élaf«ra ^r ni^tJioy lb 

thfc ll«ld»i «flé tiiîf ilHtft ticoafioii ft tksrrneft^ 9f |>f«f^lfioiil|^ 

4lmini(h tlie iMmibèr éf tfft^M 

Whcm lotlficy of 'foa-fs-wmtingv fl»tftifbâiir«é' r^quiff^ 
It kuft^ «I itm «len to-be «mplùyéd m t^dfiUei ^ A i^kHi 
fhtt ilvoiild cftpaid- siMidi ofr ité mere-At%fiAc4ctf j Uroirid nj^ 
iMb tlie^vhok i^o&u of Ht indaitifi. ' WbeH^ ti^r^tlft» 
«MÎMit of kikorf « gréaifef' or ttm^ <^s|ieiiffiire:tl]ta«f'^ 
«wtn» «f -Ajpplyiag Ihenti ihe fourcè frool * «r^l^cli t&^ arc. 
«kmed tf loR» aiM th^jr c^ no long^ be {vtff&ixtà* If 
tile wofeèmMi yd^ feed anéctothe faltxi£elf Ukt^iheinailiti^icu 
ttirer who enmlofB htmi thfc maumfaâiiré it, fddn iniiijed*' 
l;be degree of mgefltty that repuU^'eaii sattoft* àdfaf re ^ 
fivtt cnotivei of • vktoe, tbe mAiiufaàiiKr ovglit ^nr oWeiPta 
finifâiirie#v of ^fimoajr. This may WtlNf r<^^9 petv 
Imps, that the attc» even thofeof liMtury^are ilfore p(^p(4A 
ttif fttmiblicft tliaft ifloffftrchîetf ; for, vixAtt monalpliîoij Jd- 
Aitattoiii» poverif ta not -always ^e Hiaipell fp^r: #%k j^»- 
peofde to lAdxiftiy. L^lbourr pr(^eeédtii| from f^ongf^^rii. 
vmnom and conéoedy like the 9^petke it ipni^s from ; bpi^ 
the work tiiat ariffta firom ettbkroa fpreads aUid iincreafi»;^. 
iiatiimBy«8theTic^HleK .r 

. Nacmal ikaraÀer ka» «ioirfidîerâiffc^e^ inftvei^ce.QlB^ 

{lla«M At«ed: £^ fivv$tiliion^by#lt kti^^ 
uKtinea tliei» toiioivefty. • ^h^faoie nation \i fi^:tç4|lk/^f: 
Mf«y^ tbe?^ Vaoî^# ^hicfc ttiipKnra tJitfA to % P^?êcq|\ 
«f>4iWr AtiètHa^ mttioffi Ifîf» Uv^jr, kai^ kfrtitft<r|o([^tÀf> 
-^td Mitei^y and li m>t foifd oCeh^it^g fafitipn^ 
x>f A «lorerfctms tuni^, (SM^^j^e^feiitiprcibciiflf^ 
dinlge in «ji0drea>f th< tabb^ W i» drinknil^ j 
U0ip<eHhefti' frc^ aU^ anttcty nint ti^^^kenficMi* -^i 
fiali^iit» tkeourikiaft liic^èed batËçr tbaa^itt ri^itl j^; , 
<A^ài,<ifsf^^jm% tvA miift hate thtpttferenecr pm^'.aojb^ 
-dltlje other nations which are feo4' oi* the faaie asuL* ' '" -^^ 
«Tha •dwm«icet i^iie^ iittt^fiial^ derive ftçiâi' nii«E<^ 
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mt Junltcr^ jo ded by tkr ftrm of goftfint. WUU 

ioduftry is favourable to national liberty» that «n> roliiai 
âtoiilâ afift iaâ«ftry. Exekiftve ^îviètgcs «ve c»<«iei to 
feo iinu e re e and tkt arts, wbieh are to be encouraged only 
by t w sye titiwi. Even the TigbtB of appeenticemip,«aii4 
Ifct la W 'let on corponKioMS, «« «i kind of «oaaopoiyw 
'lll« ftfll^ is prefiidiced by tbat foia «f pmriige wbkh Ui^ 
iié«rs ^cwtpdraiufd -trades | chat is to iajt petty commant» 
ties are proteéled at the expcnce of the greater body. Bf 
taking from the la«rer ebfs of the people thr liberty cf 
t^Êtucm^ the profcffioo that faits them, evefy profefioa it 
fAtd wttk bad woiiMisn. Sach as re<qaire greater taleata 
alls «xerctfed by thofe who are .the odoft wealthy $ the 
iHèânery and fth expenfife, ^1 often to the fliare of aaea 
i>6rn to excel In fome faperlor art. * As both are eagaged 
in a profefflon for which they have no tafte, they negleâ 
thék w^rk, and préjudice the art :/ the firfl, beca«£e they 
hii^ no abiUties i the latter, becaofe they are convinced 
tkkc their ^ililk6 are fuperior to it«' But tf we remove the 
inypedlment of corporate bodies, we /hall produce acompcw 
ttlioii in the workmen, and confeqoently the<work will in« 
lir^èfe» as tvell as 'be more perfed* 

4t nay be a queftiort, whether it be ben^fitrial to coUeâ ' 
manulfiâluhrs in large towns, or to difperfe them over the 
dk^ant^*. This point is determined by faélâ. The arts of 
pH^dtiy neceffity have remained where they were firft pro^ 
ddced, in "thofe places which have fumiihed the materials 
for them. Forges are in the neighbonrHood of the mine» 
«Ibrd linen near the flax. But the comnfieated arts of in.^ 
«MÇty>nd luxury cannot be oarnBd on tn the oovntry. If 
Wl^;df%}erfe over a large extent 'Of teititorf alt the arÉ^ nvàidk 
ufé'cbéihitité in watch and clbek-maktng, w« AaM- rain 
Ôkhc^ wrth aU the works that'fiipj^rt it; If wit difpcrilt 
9/Ëkfbg the dfflerent province» otf FiMee thtf itsay thoufand 
wetltfnaen *a^ho are employed* in tHe'duff maniiftidlliary bf 
JL^itt, we MU annihaate'ta1lît,^w4ilQh is kept ti|> onkf by 
th^ cbitij^etition of- a great number df Hvïl% ^f^ are etitt* 
ftàïif^ emploryed tn en(kBVO«H6^'4(»» ùttpÉk èaifh ««there 
"Ae^p^eaiôifi dTihsflft re^<i)<értM^ In atown) 

mkiiré'fiat dyet irtkf it - t»ce be^'épittd<^wit1fr bemtiM pat^ 
terns* oftd the art ^ wdrkmgf >tt|/'ViN>olle«fr and filks with 
tl^ of making gold &nd iSkei^ 4ieicer 4i thfire be watt^nor 
Foi. FI. N * 
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' eighteen ii^ndi to make a pîn^ tbroiigbliow mairf tiianuâl 
Arts, and artificers» jnu4l ,a laced G4»at,'er ao embroidered 
waiftcoat» pais ? Hqw A^aH webe ahle.to*find» âmidft an in- 
terîor central pruvioce, tbe Immeore apparatus of ^rts tb'at 
contribute to the furnî(hîog of » palace» or thé entertain* 
anents of a court ? Tholie arts, therefore, that are nidft fim- 
^k and tmcomiedcd with others^ muft be cçnfîned to the 
country ; and fuch cloths as are fit for ' the lower clafs of 

.people. mi*ft be made in the provinces. We muft eflablUh 
lietween the capital and the other towns a reciprocal depend* 
once of wants and convenicncesi of materials and\ works ; 
Jbult fiill notbipg m oft be done by autlijority or compnlfion ; 
workmen muft be left to aâ for theinfelves. ' I^ there be 
Ifçedom of traffic and freedom of ind^ftry, ^nd manufac- 
tures wis profptr» population wiU fncreafe. 

« 
« « 

'PopHlaijon. Has the world been more peopled "at 

one time than another ? This is not to be 

mfcertained firoita htftory, on account oftbe deficiency of 

' /htftorians i]i) one half of the globe that bas héèn inbabited, 

-andixcaufe ose half of what is related by hiftdrians is fa- 

"bulous. Who has ever taken, or could at aJR^tiiane take, 

>n acGpiBit of the inhabitants of the earth? ^Sie was,, it is 

' faidy more fruitful in earlier times. But when was the p^ 

, S!Îod of this golden age î Was it when a dry Caiid ^rofe from 

4hc bed of roe fea, purged itfelf in the rays of thé lyn, 

^ad caufed the fitme to produce vegetables, anunals, sad 

] human creatures ? But the whole furface of .the earth moft 

' alternately have been covered by the ocean. "The earth.hai 

^ then .always had^ like the individuàU qf lêveij fipècics,'aa 

^^|â(^ànt\ftate, â ftate of wcaknefs anà ftei^iiy, before flie 

'. arrive at the age of fertility, " AH countriesliave beçn tor 

^^ m long time buried nodcr water, lying uncultivated l)ènèat]i 

fands ai^moiafles, wild and overgrown with bufhes a(^d for* 

efts» tUljthe human fpecîês, being thrown by accident orithefe 

deferts and fqlitudes, hat cleared, altered, an4peoplèàtbe 

/land. ' 'Biit as all' the ckufes of toopulalîào sh^ iui>o'r jiiiàtc 



^ thpie periods of nafîurc that hâve been .either aldb^rfe 'of ft- 
7ounbUe to the inckafe of mankind/ 'Howèvèri asihe lot 
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^ewiy^^ies f^cn» in& manner to depend on Ua facilities, 
t^hidoiy of ilie ptogref» and improvcmeat of hjman in- 
duflry mult therefore, in general, f"pply u« with (tie hillory 
gï.the paputatian of the earth. On ihi» groumd of caku- 
iitioD, it M.ft leaft doubtful, whether the worUlvas for- 
pe.\ly better inhabited anil tnore peopled ttun it ii'at pre- 
tnt. . ' ,' . , ^ '--.'■.■' 

IJct'us ka<re Alia nnder the Tail OF that antrquity which 

leporte it to ua uer covered with innumerable natiang, and 

fwatuM of people lo prodigbui, th^t (ng« wit hftan ding tfce 

^rtility of a fail whicji flands in need but of one ray of 

tbe fun to eoable it to produce all Çorta of fruit) meii did 

but juil arife, and fucceed one aimlier with the utmolt ri- 

pUity, apd were deployed either by famioe, peftilence, or 

var. Let ub conGdar with more attention the populatiqn 

ftf Euri^i which (cen» to ha»e taken the place of Afia, 

by conferring upon art all the pawe» of Dature. 

. In Older to-d«énnine wbelherourcontinentwa», in for- 

, ner agee» more inhabited than at prefcot, it nould be ne- 

ceTary to know whether public fecurity was better efU- 

hlilhed at that time, whether the artj itvre in a more 

flourtthiogcondilion, and whether thelasd Wap better c^I. 

..tWted. T]l>i» Î» what ,w« mull inveftjgate, 

.!..' Firft, in tbeCe diltant periodi, the political inftitutioni 

.»S''f «ry defe£U?e. Thcjfe iU-regulated governments were 

Bj^ii^lcd with coqtiinual fadions- l^be civil wara whiph 

! fprang fronci thefe divifiofig were frequent and cruel. It of. 

: half of iha people were malfacred by 

Tc; citiseni who had efcaped the fword 

EC r^Euge iy>on an unfavourable tcri- 

rlun» they <£d CTrty^oŒbla ijiifchicf 

ly, till a n(w Involution enabled thém 

d complete vengeance for the calami- 

(idurêd. ,'.■,. 

lore vigojii'than thelaws. .CoiTimerce 
be rediui^ed to the exchange of a fmall 
m pef:iiKaf to lame territor^ei and ,to 
mapu&âui^j 'werefo liitlc yaricd, 
were .equally <){)l!ge(I to cjotlie them- 
Euff, wlucb even waajiut feldom dyed. 
InduHry were lb h'ttle advanced) that 
Ssg^ City. which wu indebted tp them 
'■ ■ ' ' N 2 ' 



for it^ iiK:t<:iM< or ka prol^erny* ThifvwA84he effeâ «nd the 
cauie of the general contempt in which thefe feveral ocoo- 
pat ions were holden* • , ■ • 

It was difficult for comDKxiities to find a-certaia «nd ad- 
VADtageous veat, in regioiu where t^ art» wore in a Ian* 
guid Hate. Accordingly» agrioutture fek/Uie cffeéU ai 
this want of confump^om , It is a certaio jproof, tliat moft 
of thefe fine countries remait^d untilled, brcaufe the di- 
maie was evidently more rude'thaa it- hatH'Tmcc beoa. If 
immenfe forefts had not deprived the cg<tBdries of the in* 
fluepce of the beneficent planet «which animates every 
thing, would our anceftor» have had more to fuffer from 
the rigour of the feafon than ouifdvee ? 
^ Thefç faélsi which cannot reafooably be called in quef* 
tiqn, desDonilrate that the number of men- wta. then very 
much Umited in Europe : and that» excepung one or Cwo 
çcuDtrieBj which mryhave faHen off firotn their ancient p&« 
puiationi all the reft had only, a few inhabitants* . - . 

What were thofe multitudes of people .which Casfat 
reckoned in Gaul, but a fet of favage nations, more formid- 
able «in name than number? Werç all thofe Britons, who 
were (ubdued in their ifland by two Roman legions, much 
more numerous than the Corficans- at prefent r Moft |Kit 
^he nortii have been ilill lefs peopled ? Regions where ^he 
ian fcarce appear^ above the horizon i where the çourfe e£ 
the waters is fufpended.for eight mcmths in the year ; where 
heaps of fnow cover, for the fame (pace of tinte, a foil frc« 
quently basren ; where trees are rooted ^p by the vvinâ»| 
where the corn, the plants, and t)ie fprmg0^ every thing 
which contributes to the fupport of life, is m ^ ftale pf an- 
nihilation ; where the bodies of all men are aiBâéied with 
.pain ; where reftr more fatal tbao the moft exceffive fa* 
tigucs, ij|, followed by the moft dreadful «alamittea; whene 
the arms of children 4re (liffened, while they: are. Jlfetchii^ 
them up to their mothers ; 9nd i^ete their- tears are cob» 
verted to iciç^Qs on their cWks.; whei^e nature • • . . Suck 
licgipns jcould only have beefi înlmbîted at* ibme late poiod, 
.%i)d than only by ^fome unfortunate; pe^IcrPyi^g (torn û»i^ 
y«;ry of, tyranny . They, tva^rq never : multiplied vunder *fo in* 
.l^mperate a iÔcy^ . Qveprtl^ face «of the. 'W^M>k .globe,.- ou* 
iner^MS Cocieties bave always kf^ behind tbemifome^dmable 
^Pdumcpts. Qf. rui«s, bitt m the nprtb* there ave aUblstcif 
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tto rcnatâ8"wkick'b«ar tKe ittlpreffion ef human power or 
indwfttyi • ' 

The conqueft of the fineft part of Europe, in the fpact 
oftlkrcc ovfbor)c<ttCarie9« by the tnbabitftnts of the molt 
«ottkem TmàoWf fecttis «t fird light to argue agaînii what 
«?>€ hay^e beBA'fayiûg. • Bfit let us co^âder, that thcfe vrere 
the pcofdetif'a^terricory ten times- a» targe, who pofiefTed 
theimelves of « coàntrf- inhabited at prefent by three or 
four aatton» only ;. and that it was no<} owing to the num. 
her of ker conqaerar», but to the revolt of her fubje^ts, 
that the Roman empire wa» deftroyed and reduced to Tub- 
jeélton* Inrthts a(iooi(hing revokition^ we may readily nd* 
mit that the viâorioua' nations did not amonnt to one twifn^ 
tietb part c^ thofe that were conquered ; becaufe the 
fafmsr vttade thtfir attacks with hklf their numbers of ef» 
feââYeraeo» and the latter employed no more than the 
hnadiedth part of their inhabitants in their defence*. But- 
a people, who engage entirely in their own defeaice ' and 
fiip^ort, arejiiorB4>ovi^erfal than ten armies raifed by king) 
and prmcet». ' • 

i,^ BeiideSy thofe loi^ and bloody wars, with the accoimt» 
cf .which. ancient iuftory is replete, are de(lruéii?e of that 
esoeffirè population they feem to prove. If, on the^ond 
hand^ the Romans endeavoured to fupply the lofilrs theii^ 
armîes fufbined in coniequence of the viâm'ies they ob» 
tnned>.tl»tdeûre of coaqued to which they were devoted^' 
ikftnoyedat leail other nations $ for as foon as- the Ronjans 
had ûibdned any people, they incorporated them into thei^ 
wn armies, and exhaufted their ftrehgth as much by rc« 
CFttifis, as by the trtbiit^ they impofed upon them. . It rs 
Wtil.knownt with^what rage wars' were earned on^by -the 
aacieots ; that often in a Sege,the whole town was laid ift 
sales 1 men, wonsen, and cSildren, periJhed^n the flames,' 
father than fall under the dominion of the conquemr ithtit 
in aifaults, every inhabitant was put to the f word ;Ktl>at fd 
regular engagements, it was thought more deûrable to die 
iCword in iaadr than t& be led- in. triumph, and- be cotit-* 
dcmncd to perpetual -flave»y^^ Were not :thcfe barbàrouè 
eoftoms^of war injurious t& popaUtioii ? If, aS' we nautl 
allow, fon^e unhappy men weVe preferred to be the vi^lim's 
of fla^ry^ this was- bat of littU ferviceto the- in^rtafe tii 
jnankiad^ as: it eiftabliihad in ailate-an satreme inequalit'}^ 

' •N3 



of cor«îfei<5W aWÔng bdn^lijf twittrfc' éqé^K - If HWe tlitiU 
Son of fociclies înto fmall colonies or fiâtes, were* adapted 
Ib-ittOhrply faràiKe^)>y (he paKkion of lanès ;'it likewife 
mofre freto rtwtly t^cenfi^wied éoWfeft« tirtottg èhe ifetfctfs ; ar^ 
të thefe imîfll'ft-ates forced ohe iboO^er, «si ît ti^rc», tri 'sn 
îll^^rti^* THhnbei* of pohit«,' Jn'ordéi^ to- dfefciïd thetn, eterf 
inhabitant ubaïoblîgècr^té take *i1p àHtis: ' Large boéîcs'at* 
not tafiry pi4t int« rbôftîôh 'ôfl kcdoufit of tl^r bdfc ; frtialî 
ones are in perpeltiid ittotion,' "vfhîth emîrdy éefti^jra 
th*m. ' ....,- 

If war were de(lnift!ft x)f poçulàtioti in ancient tîmés^ 
peac^ei t^aa not always able to prôtnojfe' and reftore it. 
Formerly M nistîôns were rolctf by'defp^tic or at*îftocràtic 
p^tref, «nd thcPe t\TO forms * of ^oremrileiilf àrtf by no metfna 
fttburaWe^eo t?he înereafe of the htittran îpttW. Tkë-'fiW 
cîtîca of Greece. Were fubjeél to laws fb complîèa*<?<f, that 
thctt were continual dîffenfions among th^ ciH4fcn«. * Efén 
the inferior çbfs of people, who had no rl^t of ^ôling^ 
obtained a fnperiority in the poMrc âflfemblfésf, w!*cre a 
man of talents, by the power of eloquence, iHÎglït ptjt fo 
many men into commotion. Befide», fn thefe Rates, po- 
pulation tettded to be confîned to the city, m conjun^on 
wkh ambition, po^r, i*fches, and; in (hort, til the efTé^ 
ahd fprings of liberty. Not bat that the !and% under the 
deitiocratical ftates mud hare been well cnltivated tvA wcfi 
]^p!ed. Btrt the democracies were few ; zuà as they 
were all ambitious, tsùà could bnly aggrandtte tBemfcîves 
by war, if we except Athetià, whow comîMcree indeed, 
t^^as ^fo x>wîng to the fupcriotfty of its arms, the eaAli 
douTd not long flour i(h ana increafe \h pbpulattott; lit a 
wbrd, Greece And Italy were ^t \és& the onlf cottntttes 
Bè^tef peopled than they afre'iitprefent. 
* Exeept in Greece, tnirch rc|)el!ed, rcfttatned, and Tùb- 
ducd'Afia'jtti' Carthage, which appeared, for a moment Hit 
the bordbrs of AfHca, and foon declined to its formed 
ftîftev aiid- In Rfîtttè, whîeh brought into fobjeiftron and de- 



ITrbyed^the itiown Wèrîtf ; where do we find futh a degi^* 
of pbptifetîon, ^afs \*tlf ^bcar atiy cbmpkrifôn with what a 




tillage 
Iv^'^inif in th^è plàéc ûf reeds that -covered niîrrftfy :gtoimds> 
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What KumlKTs of civilized pcopW who fubfift aa mcd fifti, 
and faked proviûona ? 

Notwichftaudîng this, there hath arUcn, for (bins' 7«mrp^ 
paft, an almoft general ezclamaition refpeaiog the 4epc^^ 
lation of all flatet. We think we can dtfcover the came of 
tdefe flraiigti exdamatfons* Men preffing» as k wçrt, «mm- 
upon the other, have left behind them fome regions left ia« 
habited ; and the different diftributipn of mankind hath 
been taken for a diminution of the Inimaa race. 

Darin? a loog fcrtes of ages empires were divided into* 
fa a»ay iovereiff ntks, as there- were private noblemen in 
tiirm» Then thefe fabjeâs, or the (laves of thefe petty, 
defpots, wtere fixed, and that for ever, upon the territory 
when; they were born. At the ab^tion of the feudal 
fjrfteai, when there remained no more thaa one mafter, o^* 
hiog, aadone court, all men cfowded to that foot, &om 
^eace favours, riches, and honour^ flowédk Svck was •the4 
origin of thofe pro«d capitals, whcne the people have becn^ 
itteoeffively. heaped one upon another, and which are gra-. 
dua^ becoBie, in a roauner» the general afïembly of each 
nation* 

Other cItieS) lefs extenfive, but ^i\i very con(îdcrahle,« 
have idfo been naifcd in each proviace, in proportion as tha 
fttpreme authority Itatb been coniirm«d. l*hey have been* 
fori^ed by the tribunals, public buiniefs^ and the arts, and^ 
they have beea coatlantly more and more incieafed, by ihmf» 
taÛe for the coovenieucies. and pleafures o[ foctety. . 

The(e new eilabtifhments could not be formed but at the 
expence of the country places. Accordingly, there arc 
fcarqe any inhabitants remaining there, except fuch as were 
Bêpe%<y for the tilUng of the lands, and ibr the employ- 
ments that are infeparable from it. . Th<s produâûons navt. 
Bot fe^i^e cSçiâi o( this revolution ^ they are even b^osne 
ttore abundant, more varied, and more agreeable, becauff 
ntore of them» have been (ought after, aad^ better paid 4 bo? 
caufe the me-thqds and the indruments lukve acquired a. ^cm^ 
gwe of fioapHc'fty an4 ojf^ ia^provement they, ha^ not- forçï^- 
fy J fî^d bçgaùfç t^e cuîtiv^tj^rs, çqc^ut^g^ in ^; V5^4çty f| 
w^yj,. bave becQUtf li^re ^(ftive and more intelhgent.^ ., . i 

In the police,, u^ the. n^rals, and in^.the politises, of th^ 
n^^derns, we majr difcei;!^ many caufts-pf prupagatJoi) th^l^ 
did noi^cxlft among^he, ancients ^bnt, at thc-iame time,. 

■Ni' 
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wc obfervc llkcwife fomc Impediments which may prevent 
or clinÛDifli among us that fort of progrefs, which, in our 
{pecics, fhould be mod cgoducîve to îts being raîfcd to the 
g reatcit degree of pcrfedion ; for population will never be 
very conûdeiable» unlefs men arc more numerous and more 

happy*. ^ • . • 

Population depend?, in a great, meafure, on the diftri» 
bution of landed property. Fanulies are multipHed in the 
fame manner as poflcfiions ; and when thefe are too large, 
they are always injurious to population from their inordi- 
nate extent. A man of confiderable property, workisg 
only for. himfj^lf, fets apart one half of his lands for his in- 
come» SMTid the other for his pleafures. All he appropriates 
to buntingi is a double lofs iu point of cultivation ; for he 
breeds animals on the land that (liould be appropriated to 
meUft. lA^cad gf fubGfting men on the land which is appro- 
priated to animals. Wood is necefTary in a country for 
edifices and fuel ; but is there any occaûon for fo many 
avenues in a park, or for parterres and kitchen-gardens, of 
fu^h extent a^ belong to a large eftate ? In this cafe, does 
luxury, which in its uiagnificence contributes to the fup- 
port of the arts, prove as favourable to the increafe of 
iufiuokind as it might by employing the land to better put- 
pofcs ? Too many large cftates, therefore, and too. few 
i/nall ones, this is the firll impediment to population. 
^ The uext obdacle is the unalienable domains of the 
clergy. When fo much property remains fpr ever in the 
fame hands, how Hiall population fiourifh, while it entirely 
depends upon the improvement of lands by the increafe of 
ibares amoug dilTcrtnt proprietors ? What intereft has the 
iucumbent to increafe the value of an eftate ^e is not to 
, traxîfmit to any fucceflbr, to fow or plant for a poftcrity 
not derived from himfelf ^ Far from diminifhing his in- 
come tp improve hi:» lands, will he not rather impair the 
eflate» in order to increafe the rents which he is to enjoy 
only, for life ? 

.The cptajls pf edates in great families are not lefs pre- 
judicial tp the , propagation of mankind. /Fbey kffcn.'at 
' once bpth the pobifity and the other ranks of people. As 
. the right of primogeniture among the great lacrifices tfie 
younger children to the intereft of the elder.branch, in the 
lame manner, ea^tajls deftroy fevei-al faqailics for the fekc of 
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sfingle one. Almod all entailed eftates are ill cultivated* 
on account of Ùït negligence of a proprietor who is not 
attached to a poiTeifiun he is not to difpofe of» which has 
been ceded to him only with regret» and which is already 
s^iven to^ his fuccelTors» whom he cannot confider as his 
neirs, becaufe they are not named by him. The right of 

Îrimogeniture and of entail is therefore a law» one may 
ay, made on purpofe to defeat the increafe of population 
ill any date. 

From thefc obftacles to population, produced by the 
defed of legiflation» there arifes a third» which is the po^- 
vcrty of the people. Wherever the farmers have not the 
property of the ground-rent, their life is miferable, and* 
their condition precarious. Not being certain of their fub* 
Silence» which depends on their hesuth» having but fmall 
reliance on their ftrength» which is not at their own dtfpofaly 
and weary of their exiftence» they are afraid of breeding, 
a race of vn'etched beings. It is an error to imagine that 
plenty of children are produced in the country» where there 
die as many, if not more, than are born every year. Thc- 
toil of the father and the milk of the, mother arc loft to 
them and their children ; for they will never attain to the 
flower of their age, or to that period of maturity, which» 
by its ftrvices» will recompenfe all the pains that have been 
bÈflowed upon their education. With a fmall portion of 
land» the mother might bring up her child» .and cultivate 
her own little garden, while the father, by his labour 
abroad, might add ta the conveniencies of his family. 
Thefe three beings» without property, languifli upon the 
little that one of them gains, or the ciiild periihes. 

What a variety of evils arife from a faulty or defeftrve 
legiflation Î Vices and calamities are infinite in their ef- 
fects ; they mutually aflift each other in fpreading general 
deftruÔîon» and arile from one another; till they are both 
\ cxhaufted. ^he indigence of the country produces an in- 
creafe of troops, a burthen ruinous in its nature, deftruc- 
tive of men in time of war, and of land in time of peace. 
It is certain that the military deftroy the fields, which they 
do not cultivate themfelves ;' becaufe every foldicr depriv.e»» 
the (late of a hufbandman, and burthens it with an idle or 
ufelefs confumer. He defends the country in time of 
jeace^ merely from a pernicious fyllem, which/ UTwlcr tji»:; 
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pretext of defence, makes all natloqs aggt^flors. If fXi 
gc^erhtfièni» wouM, as they eafily might, let thofc mci>i 
wtrom they devote to the army, be employed io the labour* 
of hufbandry, the number of hnfbandmen and artîfans 
throughout jEttrOpt would In a fliort time be con&ierably . ! 
increafed. All the pdwers of human induftry would be 
rteried in fnnjroving the advantages of nature, aitâ in fur- 
mountirtg every ôbftacté to împrovertient t every thing , 
would concur in promoting life, not in fprcading deftruâion. 

n>c defert^ of Rulfia v^^oold be cleared, and the phina 
of Poland not latd walle. The vaA dominions of the 
Turks would ht cxillivated, and the bleffings of their pro* 
phet would be es^tcnd^d over an immenfe population. 
£g^pt, Syria, and Paleftîne, would again become what 
thev were in the 'timed of the Piit)enicia»8, in the days of 
their ihep herd kings, and of the Jews, who enjoy<;d hap* 
pinefâand peace' under theif judges The parched moun- 
tains of Sierra Morena would be rehdertd fertile, the 
heaths of Aquitaine would be cleared of iofeéls, and be 
covered with people.' 

But gçûeuftl good is merely the delufive dream of bene- 
volent mcti. '1 his bringâtô my temetnbrancc tlie virtuous 
prehte of Cambray, and the good abbé of St. Pierre. 
Thefr woAs are compofed with a defign to make, deserts in- 
habited, not indeed with hermits, who fly from the vices 
and' mîsfoTtufteé of Ûït world, but with happy families, 
who would proclaim the glory of God upon earth, as the 
ftars declare it in the firmament. Their writings abound 
with focîal vfcws and fentiments of humanity, and may be 
copfidcrcd as* truly infpired ; for hun>anity is the gift of 
heaven, ' Krng» will infure the attachment of their people, 
in proportion as they tbernfôlvçs are attached to fuch 
ifter»; '' • .■'.'.' \ ■ 

It f^ïcavÊC ne(?eflary to obferve, that one of the m^ans 
to fa'cout' population, is to fupprefs the celebacy of the re- 
gular and 'fecidar clergy. Monaflic iîiftitutîons have a rè- 
tereiiét to two er'aà femarkiWe in the fiitlory of the world. 
About' tlj'e yeaf-' ^oo of Rome. Jefus Chriil was the fquhd- 
cf of'i'AeVyèh'gi'ott în the eaîl 5 and the fubyeifion qf pà- 
ganiftrt 1^3 foon^attended With that of the Kbmah empire 
itWfTv î'V^b or tfiree iiundrod' years after the '3eatîî of 
Gkriftj'Ejgyptftrid Pakrtirte were filled with nscnks. Abouti 
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thtf'ycdr 700 6f tht éhriflîân era, Mohanamed appçan^» 
aoâ eftablifhed a tiew rcHgîoD id the «aft '; and cbrilUaniiy 
wste^tramsferred to Europe^ where it fixed. Three or four 
hundred years aftei-wards, there arofe multitudes of reli- 
p(ki& orders. At the time of the. birth of Chrift, the' 
boob of iDavtd, and thofé of the Sj'btlj foretold the de- . 
ftrùâ^ott' 6f the worlds a deluge, of rather an umver(al con- 
flamtlon, and general Jiidgmeot ': anc) all peopk» opppeff- 
ed ny the donnîmon of the Koouns, \vifiied.for and beh'eved 
ia â general diflblution. A tLoufand years after the chriii- 
m era» the books of Darid, and thofe of the Sybil, ilill 
SDoouiiced the lail judgment : and' feveral penitents, as fe* 
Dûci'ons and wild in their extravagant piety as in their vices»s 
^li all their pofiefllons to go to conquer and die upon ihc 
tomb of their Redeemer. The nations groaning under 
^ tyranny of the feudal government^ wifhed for, and ftiU- 
bdieved in, the end of the world. 

While one part of the chriftian woHd, impreflêd with 
t^mir, went to penih in the crufades, another part were , 
Wying tbemTcives in cbifter». This was the origin of ike 
monaftic life in £urope. Opinion gave rife to monks, aiiil 
it will be the caufe of their deôru^tion. The eftates they 
poieffed they will leave behind them for the ufe and ia*- 
preafe of fociety ; and aU thafe hours, that are loft in pray*- 
iflg without devotion, will be confecrated to their pirimitive-. 
tecficioa, which is labour. % The clergy arc to remember,. 
that, in the facred fcriptures, God (ays to man, in a ftate 
of innocence, increafe and multiply ; to man, in a fallen 
fcifcc, tK the earth, and work for thy fubfiftcnce. If the 
dudes of the prieilhood feem yet to allow tlie prie ft. to en«- 
cumber hrmfelf with the care of a family ^nà an edate, the 
duties of fociety more ftrongly forbid celibacy.- If the 
monks, in earlier times, cleared the deferts they inhabited,, 
they now contribute to depopulate the towns where their 
nuaifccr is very great : if the clergy has fubfiHed on the 
alaa of the p*èoplc, they in their turn reduce the people to 
beggary. Among the idle claffes of (bcicty, tji€ moft pre- 
jo&i^ 18 that which, from its very principlesi muft.tepd 
to promote a general fpiiit of indolence among mcfi ; make 
them'*wsi|te at the akar,* 21s well m the work of the bee^t as 
the falary of Uie woikmen $ which bums in dayotinae?the 
caadks that cmght to be re&rved for the nighty and makee^ 

N.6 - 
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QK0 lofc m j1« chiircb that time' they 'owe f the câi*é of 
tbeir fao^lies ; which exigageè men to kfk of heaven the 
fubGftqpcc that the ground only can give; or ^rodiscc in 
rcturq .for. thdr toil. ' ' * • * " '^ 

There is ftlll another caufe of the <!epo|)alationr -of fomc 

.. liâtes, whiqh is, that want of toleVaiten which 'përfeeiites 
and pr.oTcnbes every religion h\it that'of t^iè prîndè dû the 
throne. This is a fpccies of opprefllon and tyrantiy pccu* 
lis^r to modern politics, to extend its inflaence even over 
inea'a thoughts and confcîences : a barbarous piety, which» 
for the fake of exterior forms of worfhip, cxtingoifhes, in 
fbjoiç. degree, thp very idea of the exiften<ie of God, by d«- 

. ilrokyJng multitudes of his worfliîppers : it is an inipietyftiU 
»oxe barbarous, that, on account of things fo indifferent 

,'4^ religioaa cetemonies mufl appear, deuroys the life of 
man» and impedes the population of ftates, -which; Ihould 
be confidered as points of the utmoft importance. For 

■ neither thç «umber nor the allegiance of fubjefts is in- 
creafed by exaûing oaths contrary to confcience, by forc- 
ing into fecï'et perjury thofe who are engaged m the mar- 
nage ties» or in the different profefKons of a citizen. 
Unity in religion is proper only when it is naturally eftab- 
liihed by con virion. When once that is at an end,'a gen* 
eral liberty,^ if granted, would be the means of itftoring 
tranquillity and peace of mind. Wh^n no diftinâion is 
JTvade, but this liberty is fully and equall]^ extended to eveiy 
citizen, it can never diflurb the peace of families. 

Next to l;he celibacy of the clergy and of the tnilitary, 
the former ofwbich arifes fronq profeffion, the latter from 

.jCi^loniï there is à third, denved from convèn!tncc,'and in- 
tspdnccd by. llixury : J mean that of life annuitants."- Her* 
we may admire the chain or caufe?. At the fame time 
that co9imerce,favQuV& population by the means ofinduftry 
both by land and fea, by all the objefts and operations of 
nj4 virion, and by the fçvejal arts of cult ivation -and ma- 
nuf^fftwe?,. it alfo deçreafes it by rèafpn of all thofe ncet 
' wWfih Jjkixi^ry introduces. When riches have gained a gen* 

. ;Çr^.afee»c3^t gv^r t,hc minds of men, then opinions and 

^ .. ^xi^j^y^ .-«Ater l^y^ the intermixture of ranks. The arts and 

. V, ,tbf jitçflts.of' pltafiag. corrupt focicty while they polifli it. 

J ;•. Wljyenth? ij^tercqurle. p<;twe€n the fexes becortic frequent, 

they mutually feducc' each other, and the weaker induce 
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tbe ^ro4igiçr xa^dppt «the firivplout torafor drcCi and amttfe* * 
fineatr. The women became children, and the men eiFemt» 
Mf* . £oterummenta are the fole topic of their confer* 
£itton, and the objcâ of their 'occupation. The manly* 
smd xobuft ex^rciCc8« hf which the youth were traioed np 
t9 4iû:ipUne, aodftcepared for the moft important and dan- 
gerous ptofefiion»» gi.vç place to the love of public -fbowt, 
vhere every palfion that can render a nation effemmate is 
caught, ationg as there is no appearaiicefof a patriotic 
fpkit among them. Indolence prevails among all perfons 
of e^y circumftanccs» and labour diminiAies among that 
cbfs of men deliined to be employed in it. The rartety 
of arts multiplies fafbions, and thefe increafe our expenccs ; 
aiticles of luxury become nectiTary ; whac is fuperauout is 
locjud upon as needful ; and people in general are better 
4refied» but do. not live fo weu ; and purbhafie * doths at 
the expence of the neceflaries of life. The lower dafs of 
men become debauched before they are fenfible of the pa£» 
lion of love ; and, marrying later» have fewer ot wesîkêr 
chiidreitt. The tradefman feekft a fortune, not a wife ; and 
he prematurely lofes both the one and the other, in the ex« 
ceffea .of. libertinifm. The rich, whether married or qot, 
are continually ftducing women of every rank, or debauch* 
ing girla of low condition. The difficulty of fupporting 
the charges of marriage, and the readiuefs of findiiig the 
joys of without bearing^any of its difagreeable inconVenien- 
cies, tends to increase the number of unmarried people in 
«.very cbfs of life. The man who renounces the hope of 
being the father of a family, confumes his patrimony, and 
|u concçjrt with the fLate, which increafes his income, by 
borrowing money from him at a ruinous tntereft*,' he laviihes 
upon oae generation the fuppdrt of many ); he exthgutihea 
his own pofterity, as well as that of the women by whom 
he is rewarded, and that of the girls who are patd by him. 
l^vçr): kind of proftitution prevails 4t the fame time.' Hon- 
our %nà duty are forfeited in every rank ; the ruiil of the 
women is but the forerunner of that' of the meit. ' ii 

; The nation that, is inclined to gallanti'y, or rather to li-r 
beitipifm, foon lofes its power aud credit iiv other cou», t 
trie8> and is ruined at home. There is^ Mtf lottg*^ any no* i 
bility, no longer any body of men, to'dcfend-Mieilr own or| 
the pcopie'f rights | (or everywhere divifiôn» and fdtini^ 
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the VbctKf of 4^ ^^ y^ opp^refiÇed.by.tbe ruier of jt; 
w4 in tbc Uuer» by ftrs^ogorB. I^ has» . tlierefbrç, been 
f^und .necciE^'y, to iuye reqourfe to the. cqatributions of 
tbe Qtîzeai» 

. .Tbefe funds were ia early tipac^ ji<3^.,confi4erable.. The 
ftipends then allowed Vere merely an indemnification to 
thofe whom public afFairs prevented froi^ attending to thofe 
çmplpyfnçnt^ that were , peoeflAry for their fubûitènce. 
TJ^^ir reward axpfe, fr<^ . that pleafing fenfatjon which 
i^ec.cs^rlençe from ^n internal cpnfcitoufners of our ow» 
virtue» and from the view of t}ie homage paid tq it by other 
aa^n. Thia moral wealth, waa the gresiteil treafure of 
riûog focietiea ; a kind of coin which it was equally the in<- 
t«reS o{ govepment aa4 o{ morality not tp dinuniih the 
yfHùt gf. , 

^ Hom>ur held the place of taxes no lefs in thé flouriihing 

ÇTiods pf Greece, than, in the in&nt ftate of fo^ieties. 
bf patriott w)io ierved his country» did not think he bad 
way right to dçftroy it. The impoft laid by AriHides où 
all Greece» for the fpppoi^t of tbe war againfi Perfia» vi^as 
fo inoderate, that thofe who were to contribute of thenv», 
felves, called it thfi happy fortune of Greece ! What times 
were thefe» and what a country,, in which taxes made the 
I^pi9ef8 of the people i - . • . 

The. Romans acquired power ^n^ eippire al moil without 
any afllft^nce frons the public treafury. The love of wealth 
would havç diverted ttiem from thjg conqueft of the world, 
tf he ^public fervice was attended to without any views of 
inter^Hf^even after their manners had beep corrupted, 
. ynçiei; the .feudal goverdmeut there were no taxées ; for 
c^Q wh^ could they haye been levied ? The man an * the 
l^ndwerc both the prpperty of the lord. It was both a 
real and a perfqnal fervitude*, ; . 

.-> W^lèÇft'^^wl^^lge b^g^ii" to diffufe its Hgl>t over Europe, 
tlf^, natiqn^ tu^r;nç(i .tiJifii: thoughts. towaf4s their own fe-N 
cjuri^y.., ,jXl^cy. vpluntarily f^rniih,ed contrihutiona tb^ ^f- 
j^R;l)j.fQft;ign. and ,^omj^itîç enemies. But thofe tributes 
yffff^ ..DfiOfJfr^çe,,. because princes were no^ yet abfolute 
iÇ**Sl^&^ V^.'^^Y^rl| ^them,tû,pHrjJofe8. of their ovyu cagrice?^ 
j^ tp.^^Ç; afjvau;»ge , of. their .o\yna5nb!tion. ." ■,. . .. • 
r,,^.pjij5ç,,i^çw,,)^fori4 >yja^ difcovered^, ajid t|>e paffion fcr- 
iÇfto*èSft)^Sî>S^^ every' nation^ That fpi rît of aggrandiW 
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ihetit'was incohfiûènt with the flownefs v^h ^Mth tfiifr» 
ate managed in popular afTembh'cs ; and foverei^ns fucceeé* 
cd> without mnch difficulty, in appropriating to thebiWves 
greater rights than they had ever before enjoyed; The 
impoûtion of taxes was the moft important of their ufurpa- 
rions \ and it is that, the corifequences of which have been 
the moft pernicious, ' , 

Princes have even ventured to render the marks of ferrf*. 
tude apparent upon all their fubje^s, by levying a poll-tax. 
Independent of the humiliation it is attended with, can any 
thing be more arbitrai^ than fuch a tax ? 

Is the tax to be levied upon voluntary information ? Bert 
this would require- between the monarch and his fubjeâs ian 
attachment to each other arifing from a principle of duty, . 
which ihould unite them by a mutual love of the general 
good ; or, at lead» a regard to public welfare, to infj^ire 
the one with confidence in the other, by a Hncere and reci-^ ; 
procal communication of their intelligence and of their fen-' 
timents. Even then, upon what is this confcientfods prin* * 
ciple'to be founded, which is to fervc as an inftrn&or,- a 
guide, and a check, in the affairs of government ? ; • 

Is the fanduary of families, or the clofet of the citizen» 
to be invaded, in order to gain by furprife, and bring to 
h>ht, what he does not choofe to feveal, what it is ofben 
of importance to him not to dtfcover ? What an inquifitioa 
is this ! What an injurious violence ! Though we ihoiild . 
even become acquainted with the refources and means Of 
fubfiftence of every individual, do they not vary from one 
year to another with the uncertain and precarîouà produc- . 
tions of indullry? Are they not lefjimcd by the incteafc of 
children, by the decay of il rength' through ficknefs, affc,. 
and laborious occupations ? The very faculties of the human 
fpecies, which are ufeful and employed in laborious occapsr- 
tions, do they not change with thofe yiciflitudes occafioned 
by time in every thing that depends on natui'e and fortuhe? 
The perfonal tax is a vexation then to the individual, with- . 
out being a general benefit. A poll-tax is a fort of flavcrji, 
oppreffive to the man, without being profitable to the ft'atc.. 
. After |)rinc6s had impofed this tax, which is a mark'îdf 
defpotifm, or which leads to it fooncr or later, hnpoftff.^éro 
thea laid upon articles <jf confumption. Sovereigns^ have 
-hefted to confider thîâ new tribute as in fome fticafôiîè tti» 
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lantarj» becaufc ttrtfes in proportion to the cxpcoces of th^ 
fubjcât which ht 18 at liberty to increafe or dhninlih accord^ 
lag to hift abîUtîea» or his propcnfitiet, which are for the 
moft part faâitous. 

But if taxation affeâs the commodities which are of im« 
mediate n^ccfSty, it mud be confidcrcd as an aâ of tbe 
ffreateft cracky. Previous to all the laws of i'ociety, naa 
had a ri^t to fuMft. And is he. to lofe that right by the 
cftablifliment of laws ^ To fell, the produce of the eattb to 
the people at a high price, is in reality to deprîvç them of 
it : to wrcft from them by a- tax the natural means of prc- 
ferving life» is» in faéi» to affed the very principle of their. 
exigence* By extorting the fubliileoce of the needy» the 
Hate takes from him his ftreogth wità ht» food. It reduces 
the poor man to a (Utc of beggary» and the kbouring omm 
to that of idlenels : it makes the uufbrtunaite man become a 
rog^ ; that is» it is the canfe of bringing the maa who ^ 
ready to fiairte to aa untimely end» from the extreme diftrèfs 
to which he is reduced. 

If the impofts affed commoditiea lefs . necofiary, how 
many hands» loft to tillage and the arts» ave employed^ oot 
in guarding the bulwarks of the empire» bot in crowding ' 
the kingdom with an infinite number of ufekfs barriers-f^ ia 
embaraffing the gates of towns ; infefUng the highways and 
roads of commerce ; and fearching into cellars» granaries, 
and ftorehoufes ! What a ftate of war between prince aad 
people» between fubjeâ and fubjeft ! How many prito» 
galleys» and gibbets» prepared for a number of unbappf 
persona who nave been urged on to^ fmndulent praâices, to 
toagiigghng» and even to.piracy» by the iniquity of the reve- 
mieuiwa! 

The avidity of fovereigns has extended itfclf from the 
articles of confumption to thofe of tnefiic carried oo fre^n 
one ftate to another. Infatiable tyrants I will ye never be 
fcofible» that» if ye lay duties on what ye offer to the ftranger» 
he will buy at a cheaper rate» he vvill give only the price 
demanded by othef^ Ûates i if even your own fubjeâs were 
th^ (ble proprietors of that produce you have taxed» thef 
fiill would never be able to make other nations fubmit ta 
f«ch exaâions ; for in that ca£e the demand wotdd be for'^ 
lefa^ quantity» and the overplus would oblige them to b^cr 
the prif^e» in order to find a fale for it* 
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Tfcë ^bt^'ort tai^K:hartdfeei wliîèh one ftatc recti?» from 
«Ddthei*, 18 rtot kft ùnreafdnable. The ptice of the goods 
btfWïg fe^ruiateé by the competition «yf other countries, the 
dofies will be paid by the fubje^ls of that ftatc which buys 
comtnbdtties for its neighbours. Pofl&bly, the increafc in 
the price 'éf ftjfcign produce may tliminifh the confumptton 
of it. Bal if I lef» quantity of merchandize be fold to 
aay country^ a lefs quantity will be purchaftd of it. The 
j>rôfits of ttàdc are to be eftîmatcd in proportion to the 
qtiaottty of merchandize fold and bought. Comnverct is 
ift h^ «othfng more thati the exchange of the value of one 
eôttmodfty for that of *ftf0t<ier. It is not poffible then to 
oppofe the courte of thtefc exchange», without lowering the 
TOlue of the produâiott* that' are fold, by reftraining the 
fale of' them.- 

Whether, -thereforri duties be lard on o«r owft or on fo* 
wignf merchandize, the indtrilry of th^ fubjeft will ncccffa- 
ï^y ftifFer by it. The ^ane of payment will be fewer, 
Wid there irt8 be kfe raw materials to work up. The 
fl^^ater dimintftion there is in the annual produce, the 
pttrtcr alfd will be the decrcafe of labour. Then all the 
law^^that can be made a^ainfl beggars will be incfFeâua), 
fer mmè mu ft Kre on what is given him, if he cannot Kre 
by what he earns. 

But what then is the mode of taxatiott the moft proper to 
^wwiKate the pubKc intereft with the rights of individuals > 
« is the land-tax. An impoft is, mth refpeA to the perfon 
wpon whom it vs charged, an annual expence. It can only; 
therefore, be aireiFed on an annual revenue ; for nothing but 
an annual revenue can difchargc an annual expence. Now ; 
^heré never can be«ny annual revenue, except that of the 
^^- It is land only'^which returns yearly what has been 
Wtowed ujpon it, with an additional prcfit that may be dîT. " 
pofed of. It is but within thefc few years that we have be- ' 
gan^to be fehfible of thisf important truth. Some men of 
fWïitîes win otte day be afcle to demonftrate the evidence 6f 
't Î and that government which firft makes this the found a- ' 
tion of its fyftcm vrill neceflarHybc raifed to ? degree ot 
Ff>fptritf unknown tbafl natitms and aH ages. ' '\ 

P<5rhaps there is no (Vatc in Eut-opeat prcfcnt whofefitu-' 
«non- admit* of Î<ï great a change. The taxes arc every- 
where fo heavy, the cxpences to multiplied, the wântô fb 
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urgent, the treafury of the ftate m geoeral fo«(9^ii^*tiiA 
debted, t)iatafud4en chapgc la the mode of ratfing tW 
public revenues would infallibly alter tW tfonfidençe and 
difturb the peace of the fubjeâ.> But. aa enlightened atid 
provident policy will tend, by ^ow and gra(|oal4ep8»' tor- 
wards fo ialutary an end, Wi|h courage find prudenqeii;;' 
. wjll renriove every obftacle that pr^dice,^ ig^^pfaace^^nd' 
private incefeft, might. have to opppfe ^q^^ fyft^moC-adBi»^ 
qiftration, the advantages of VKhic^i appear ta us beyo^di^l 
calcidation. i tt v , 

ît\ order that nothinST may lç£reQ,th^43^neât$,of ^his foiv 
tiinate ionovation, it wiU be.qecejQs^ry that all landâ wilbout 
dii^indtion fhouLd bç fubjeifted to .mention* . . .The ^blt0 
weal Is a treafure in common, wherein^ e«ery> {iodjvidtiiâ 
(hpuld depofit his tribute, his fervice,. and hisjal^lttitfl* 
Iv(ames and titlfs will ^ever ,ch9|\ge the ;aatare <;|rmeflk^nd 
tjiieir poflefllons. . It would be Uie^utmoft i^anae/s>^ 
iplly to avail purfelves of diftin^liAns feceived irom ow «a? 
cedors, in order to. withdraw ourfelves from tbe^» burthen» of 
focie^y» Every mark of diftinûion ^hf^^i^i not of gâBeioi 
utilitjr (hQid4be conûdered as ii^jurlouf.2 kcafipnlybeiniHi^ 
able^, vy^hqn it is founded on a formal enga^ment of devot- 
ing our lives and fortunes in a' more particular ^nai^ncr t9 
the fervîçc of our country. 

If in our days the tax were laid fox .the (irft time l»pe» 
the land,] would it^ ^not neceilarily befupj^fed ths»t«the e^i*» 
tributlon fhould be proportioned to the eKteiat ^é v4^^ 
the cftatcs? Would any oac. ventore. to- allege hUemi^* 
itient^ his fervices, Jiis dignities, in order, to (cttcp hioi" 
felf |from the. tribute^ required, for thd public /ewef 
What conçeâion have taxes withtr^y^ks, titles, and/co^ 
'^ons f ^rtiey^ relate .opJy^tQ the re;venue i aofd^this^ betongt 
t.9. the ftate^ as fopn as ijt becoroes neccflary .for -the pubW 
defence! t • > , ^ • > . 

; The manner m_which the. tax oi^h^ to fee laid**ipon "»« 
lands is mçre difRcult t.o .afpertain» Some^ writers^h^te i^*^* 
glned^ , Ihat êCijlçfîaftical titlje^ unfortuoatejy^ ievi^d- ip /the 
greateii j)art of Êuppe^, wot^d , be a^ proper,, «pt?d«.>t^.l^ 
apioptécl. , 'In^tha;t fyftem, (aj; thejt, there jçi^^W hg wfr»»' 
npy mii^ake«/..^ccordiiig.4w*f^ ^^^ 

more^elTqrts on', the part of tae peqpW, |he tre^f^iry.iWOli» 
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^fae tifBC ^î' thie hïA'^ft S and every thînc; would be fettled 
wîthomt conftraïnti without deceiti* witnoat miftrufl) and 
^hoat oppreffion. 

But id tïÔB mod^ of levying how will the tax be colleâ:- 
eài iop. bhye^ê^ fo multiplied^ fo Tariablei and fo little 
kuown?- -WùM ntft the fbrih of ' admin {ftratioti require 
enonnoatf evpcnces? Would hof the fiirrtiitig of the tax 
gire occHiioR^ to profits ted* cohfîdèrablie'? If' this arrrange- 
ttei^t (hould théfiefoi^ appear hkift fats(l to citizens, would it 
not be moll fatal to government ? How can any one poffibly 
doubt, that the intereft of the indiVrdual is the fame as that 
of the fociety ? Can 'any one be ftffi ignorant of the clofe 
conneÀion there is hetween the fovereign who aiks and the 
fnbjea»' who çrant ? 

Dc&àesy this impoft, apparently fo equal, wonid in h6t 
he the moft difpmportion^ of all which ignorance hath* 
«FW fuggefted. While one Contrifcutof (hould be rcouircd 
to g\t€ up only the fourth of his revenue, one half^ and 
fomeclities more, would be^ taken from others,' who, in or- 
der to obtain the fame Irjuantity of prodù6liôri«, will have 
been obliged, by* the nature of an ungrateful foil, or by thé 
diffieulty of working it, to fupport txpences infinitely more 
coniidcnible. * 

Thefe inconveniences hate occafioned an idea to be re- 
jed^d, which ha» been propofed or fupport ed by men'littlo. 
▼erfed in political ccottemy, but difgufted, with reafon, at . 
the arbicîrary manner in which they faw thé lands taxed* 
Suppofc^tbe extent of the domain be admitted aS a rule. 
yieC it m^^ft be confidered that there are fome lands which ! 
cao paya great deal, oth^ri which can' pay little, and fomeii 
wttïf whilsh ca» pay nothfng, becaure the profits remain-' 
ing, after aM the e^pences, are feared fufficient tb determine ! 
timtnoft iutfeUigent mah' to cultivate them. If an éxaÀ 
flate -of the leafes be demanded, win not the farmers and 
proprietors z& iki concert to deceTvc the government^ and , 
wlitft means* are there to discover à fraud, 'bfanned'wilK* 
ccmfummare art. ' If yoii witt allow* men to tive m tkié ac-'' 
cofuiic of 'their owttidfttftes,'' for one ' of" Tbefe dechfàtjôn«'' 
diàtihtil be hor!eft,-will there iot be à hundred' fi^féoncst!: 

ïàmwhë 

âit.eftîttifiti(iA of the value of *tbe laadâ^^Mt ni^t tlié' agent' 
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of the treafury biffer kimrdf £0 be fuboroed kf ooptribiitois 
whofe intereft it i» to bribe Um. Suf^ofe.tbe csre çf mak* 
ing the repartittoDs be left to the inhabitanu of .eaoh di- 
ftriây it k unâoUbtCfUy the irioft equitable rule» th¥ qoft 
conformable to the rights of natuife and prQ|>erty ; a^iki jet 
it miift necefiarily pn>duot (b maoy cab^k» l^trcfiMm, and 
«oimofitiet» fo vîcddht a coUifion betvreen the paffiops, w^d\ 
wiU interfere with each other, thdt it cai>«ot be .pro4a<^ive 
of that fyftem of equity which «t^ght c^ïw^ tbe^ puUic 
happinefs. % 

A regtfter book» which would csuitÎQvûy meaCure thç 
lands, i^ich would appreciate, with equity, tbdir ^«lue» 
would alone be capable of eSeâîng this lortiviatie vc^vdlatioa. 
This principle, fo (impie and fo evident, hath .bei^n rardy 
applied, ami then but Imperfeâly* It is tobe hoped that 
this fine inftitotion, though war^aly oppofed, by authority 
and by corruption, wiO be improved in lbbre.Aati?8 where jjt 
has been adopted, and that it wiU be jptro^uced in the em<- 
pines where it doth not yet exift. The monarch who fhaXi 
6|^aliee his reign by this great benefit» will be, bleiied dating 
hfs life, his memory will be dear topoderttyt and his felicity 
will be extended beyond ages, if, as it cannot, be doubted!» 
there exifts a God, the remunerator of good a^tiosis. 

But let not government, under whatever form it.may 
have been eftabUftied, or ftjll fub&fta, evei* caity ,thê mea^uve 
of impofts to excefs. Itisfaidi, that in their 'wgin Chey 
cendex^d men more aâive, more (ober, find, more ii^Utgcnt i 
and that they h»?e thus contributed to the pjrofpenty of-em* 
pkes. This opinion i$ not deftitiite of probability ^ but it 
iji ftiU more certain, that* whcii ^he taxes hâTC been ey^^end* 
ed beyond the proper limiti, tlWy ha^re ftopjpçdithe liibpungf 
èxttnguifhed iiiduftry, and produced difeourâgémeni/ , 
; Though^mà^i hath been condemned by «ôtiw^" t0 perp4<» 
tual watchings^ in order toftcurea fubfmenm thîs urg^e^rit 
care hàth not exerted all his fiiculttefi, ^Hi^ à^m W^ 
been extended much beyond this i ahd^hé giore nu^nerojos 
are the objeAé which have entered Jntp hî» plan of/h»ppi- 
nef^ the more r<fpeàted l^ve%êeA hrs efforts to attain tbeai. 
If he hath 'been yèdùcçd, by tyrantfy, to eXî)è#i^ >ÔtL>^ 
^moré ffom .obftinate ' labour tliati àrâçlés oif primary neix^ 
fity,^ his' aâîHtjr hath rb^ea dîminilhed; he hfàhhamldf qpa- 
trailed tbefphiei^ 0S hU ^anto* Troubled,, lonred^ jaod 
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exhsuifted hj the oppreffive i^inC of the treafurf» àe hath 
either hngrutibed hy tus wretched fire^ûdct or hath quitted 
hîft country m fearch of a le(o vofortunatc deûîoy» or hath 
kd a wandering and vagabond life over defolated provinces. 
Moft focietieQ have» at different periods» fufiered thcfe ca- 
lamiteS) and exhibited this hideous fpeÔacle, 

Accordingly, it is an error, and a very great one, to 
judge of the power of empires by the revenue of the fo- 
¥ereign. This bafis of calculation would be the bcft tbst 
could be eftabliftedi if the tributes were proportioned to 
the abilities of the citizens ; but when the republic is op* 
preiSed by the weight or the variety of the impofts, thele 
riches, far from beincr a fign of national proiperity, are a 
tnark of decay. The people, unable to furoifii any ex- 
traordinary aififtance to the mother-country, when threaten* 
>d or invaded, yield to 'a foreign yoke,, and fnbmit to jhanie- 
ful and ruinous laws. The catadrophe is haftened, whei 
the treafury has rccourfe to the fanning of the revenue, in 
order to coUe^ the taxes. 

Thecontribtttbn of the citizens towards the repubh'c 
treafury is a tribute : they ihould prefent it themfidvf s to the 
fovereign ; who, on his part, ou^^t prudently to direâ 
the employment of it. Every intermediate agent ^efkroys 
thefe conne{li(ms, which cannot be too nearly united* His 
Influence becomes an unavoidable iburce odF divifion and 
Tavage. It is mider this odious afpeâthat the farmers of 
the taxes have always been confidered. 

The farmers of the revenue contrive the taxes ; and it â 
ihdr bufinefs to multiply them. Tliey eavelope them ill 
pblcurity, in ondei: to give them the degree cs* extenfi^u 
"ibbft^ fill table to Ithemielves. 'Their intereiJb are Sî^pported 
by judges chofen by themlelvcs. They bribe eveiy acfsefs 
£6 the throne ; and they caufe at pbafuce their ;teal to be 
extolled, or the^ people to be calumniated» i^hb aredif&ti^ 
£ed, with reafph,t.9t tl^cir vexations* By.^ofe vile artifices 
they pïimge the province into the Lbweft densee of PUfery, 
Wh4e their owii ^colPers regiirgitat^ with riches. ^ Xben it is 
tliiatlawj^ mannersV. honour, and ike^Uttle rohaius of tb^ 
IbHcbd of the nation, are fold, to them,at Uie v3iA. price» 
îtiîe<;èntraâor er^oys^ vinthout'l^ remoriie, thdfe in- 

ikmous and crimiim advantages, tilLhe ]^^tb d^royedtbe 
àate^ the prince, and bimfell. 
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Free Bttknt have feldom experieii6ed thit toxible defturf» 

Humane and coafiderate priacipUs ba?e made them prefer 

. an adminiftraion almoft alvraya «f a paternal kiad, to receive 

(ke contribotiona of the oid^eoa. It is m abfoWte go^ 

veraments that the tyraenicai icuftom of farming out the 

revenue is peculiarly adopted. Government have fome- 

times been uarmed at tlie ravages occafioned by this prac* 

•tice ; but timid ,sgnoraiit» or indolent, adminiftrators) have 

Apprehended, Uiat in the occaûon in which things were, a 

total fubverfion would be the confcquence of the leaft 

chaofi^e. Wherefore, then, fhould not the time of the 

difeafe be that of the remedy ? then it is that the minds 

.of men are better difpofed to a change, that <ôpporition is 

lefs violent» and that the revolution is more eaiily accoffl* 

plifhedé 

.' It is not, however, fufficient that the impoft Should be 
ievicd with equity, and that it (hould be coUeâed with 
moderation ; it is further necei&ry that it fhould be pro- 
portioned to the wants of government, which are not al- 
. ways the fame. War hath ever required in all coontries, 
and in every age,* more cpnildetabie expences than peace* 
Thé andents made a provUion for them by their economy 
< in times of tranquillity. Since the advantages of circula- 
•tton aad the prindplea of induftry have been ^e^tx uoder- 
fhx>d9 the. method of laying up ipecie for this purpofeiias 
been pro&ribcd, and that of impoûng extraorcSnary taiO 
has been, with reafon, preferred. Every ftate tl»t ÔwaW 
probihit them would And itfelf iobliged, in order t» po« - 
craâ its fall, to haire recourfe to the methods SMEde i^^ 
at Conftantinople. The fultan^ who can do every thiag 
but augment his pevenaes, is conftnuncd tx> give «p tie 
empire t6 the extortions of his deieoatesi that he mtsj Af^* 
wards deprive;thenx «£ what chey have pkindercd mm Wt 
fubjeâs* . . 

, That taxes naety not be cxofbitaftt, they fikould be order* 
ed, cegttlated^^ and adminiiiered by tlie rtprefcatativestff 
the people. . The impoft has ever depcadtKi ^ii, and wA 
ht' jnropôrdbjsed to, the property poffmcd* He ^fà»if 
not maoer of the producci is not îaaner of the field. Trt* 
4butes« therefore, among all nations have always beea iA I 
^impbfed txpoaprbprneiorsorily ; whether the laoda were 
divided among the conquerors^ or thé clergy fluffed dieS 
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with the noUe^ ; or whether they pafTed^ by means of com* 
ttiercc and induftry, into the hands of the generality of the 
dtizens. Everywhere, thofc who were in pofldfion of 
them had referved to themfelvet the natural, unah'enable, 
and facred, right of not being taxed without their own con- 
fent. If we do not admit this principle, there is no lon^rer 
any monarchy of any nation ; there is nothing remaining 
jbut a defpotic mailer and a herd of flaves. 

Ye people, whofe kings command every thing at pleip 
furc, read over again uie hiftory of your own country» 
Yoa will fee that your anccftors afiembled theisfelTes, and 
deliberated, whenever à fubfidy was in agitation: If thia 
cuftom be negleâed, the right is not loft ; it it recorded tn 
heaven, which has given the earth to mankind to poffcfs : 
It is written on the field ybu have taken the pains to in* 
clofe, in order to fecure to yourfejves the enjoyment of it : 
k is written in your hearts, where the Divinity has Im^ 
preffed the love of liberty. Man, whofe head is raifed to- 
wards heaven, was «ot made in the image of his Creator 
to bow before num. No one is greater than another, but 
by tlipe choice and confent of all. Ye courtiers, your 
grtatne(s confifts in your lands, and is not to be found in 
yoar attendance on your mafter. Be lefs ambitious, and 
^e will be richer. J^o julUce to your vofiàls, and ye wiU 
improTe your fortunes t>y increafing the general happinefs* 
Mrhat adTantaffe can ye propofe to youtfelves by raifiag^ 
the edifice of dcbottfrn upon the ruins of every kind of 
. hVrty, virtue^ lentiment, and property ? Confider that 
-tk» power will cn^fh you alL Around this formidable 
jeotoSus ye are no more than figures of bronse, reprefeqt* 
lag the nations chained at the feet of a (laitue. 

If the right of tmpofing taxes be in the prince alonÇf 

*«t)i^h it amy aot be for |iit intereft to burtnen and op- 

Fefs his people, yet they will be burthened and opprefiea* 

'^he capriees, prùfufions, and encroachments, of the £^ 

^^(Mcfcign, wiU 00 longer know afty b^uads when ithey meet 

^^vrith no obftaclel^ A fadfc and cmcl fyftem pf politics 

*wi8 ,foon perfuadê him, that rich fufcjeâs will always he- 

yeonje infolctit; that they muâ Jbc di^ffe^, in.prdcr to be 

îèduted to ful^dioo ; and that poycrty is t^ firmeft ramp- 

\5&t of the throne. He will proceed fo far as to believe that 

'e^ry thing is at his difpofal : t^t no^ng bdpngs to his 
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flaves ; and that he doea them a favour in leaving them any 
thing. 

Tlic government will appropriate to itfelf all the means 
and refoiirces of înduilry ; and will lav fuch reftraints on 
the exports and imports of every article of trade, as will 
entirely abforb the profits arifing from it. Commerce will 
only be circulated by the interference and for the benefit 
of the treafury. Cultivation will be negleéted by mercen- 
aries who can have no hopes of acquiring property. The 
nobiUtj will ferve in the army only for pay. The magif- 
trate will give judgment only for the fake of his fees and 
his falary. Merchants will keep their fortunes concealed, 
in order that they may convey them out of a land where 
there is no fpint of patriotifm, nor any fecurity left. The 
nation, then lofing all its importance, will conceive an in- 
difference for its kings ; wiU fee its enemies only in thofe 
Hrho are its mailers ; will bè induced to hope that a change 
oY flavcry will tend to alleviate the yoke or it ; will expeâ 
Its deliverance from a revolution, and the reftoration of its 
tranquillity from an entire overthrow of the ftate. 

*< This defcription is dreadful,'' faid a vizier to me, for 
there are viziers everywhere. ** I am concerned at it. But 
«< without contribution, how can I maintain that ftrength 
«« of the ftate, the neceffity and advantage of which you 
«« yourfelf acknowledge ? This ftrength fhould be per- 
«« manent, and always equal j otherwifc there would be no 
«< more fecurity for jrourpcrfons, your property, or your 
*« induftry. HLappmefs undefended is no more than a* 
•* chimera. My cxpenccs are independent of the variety 
« of feafons, of the inclemency of the elements, and of all 
«« accidents; It is therefore neceflary that they fltould be 
« fupplied by you, although a peftilence fhould have de- 
<« ftroyed your cattle, though Jnfcéls fhould have devoured 
«« yout' vines, and though the hail fhould have rooted up 
€< yoiiir harvefts. You mufl pay, or I will turn againft 
<^ you ^hat (Ircngth %" the flate, which hath been created 
«< for your fafety, and which it is your bufinefs to main- 
«* tain." 

This oppt-effive fyftem concerned only the proprietors 
of lands. The vizier foon informed me of the means which* 
he employed to render the other members of the confeder- 
acy fubfervictit to the tieafiiry. 
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I " It Is chiefly in the cities that the mechanical and 
** liberal arts, of utility or ornament of neceflity or fancy» 
<< arc concentrated, or at lead their a£Uvity, their difplay, 
*' or their improvement. There it is that the rich, and 
'* confeqttcntly indolent, citizens, attraâed or fixed by the 
^' charms of fociety, endeavour to elude the wearifomnefs 
" of life by faélitious wants. There it is, that^in order to 
" gratify them, they employ the poor, or which U the (ame 
** thing, the induftrious man ; who» in his turn» in order to 
" fatifify the wants of piimaryoieceflity, which are for a 
"^ long time the only wants with which he is tormented» 
*^ endieavours to multiply the faéiitious wants of the rich 
^ man : from whence arifes between the one and the other 
" a mutual dependence, founded upon their refpeélive in* 
" teriefts ; for the induftrious man wifhes to labour» while 
' ** the rich nuin wifhes to enjoy. If» therefore» I can tax 
^ the necefiary articles of all the inhabitants of cities» i^he^ 
** ther induftrious or idle» that is to (ay» if I can raife the 
** price, for the ftate, of dUl the commodities and merchan* 
'* dize which are confumed there» by the wants of all the 
** indmduals ; I (hall then have taxed aU the fpecies of 
'' iaduilry, and I (hall have brought them to the condition 
** of the induftrious hufbandman* I (hall have doneftill 
*' more $ and efpecially, let not this circumftance efcape 
^ your notice» I (hall have made the rich pay for the poor, 
'^ becaofe the latter will not fail to raife the price of hia 
^ produâions» in proportion to tlie multiplication of hia 
** wants.'» 

I conjure thee» vizier, to fpare atleaft» the air» the water» 
the fire» and even the corn, which is not lefs than thofe 
three elements» the facred right of every man» without ex- , 
ception. Deprived of Hght» no one can either live or aô| 
3&d without hfe or a6Uon there can be no induftrr. 

** I will think of it. But, attend to me» in au the dif* 

** fercnt plaps, by which I have comprehended all the other 

' objedb of ttece(&ty» efpecially in thç cities. In the firft 

*' place, being mafter of the frontiers of the empire» I fuffer 

nothing to come from foreigners» nor any thing to be 

conveyed to them» unlefs they pay in proportion to the 
/ ** number, weight, and value, of the. thing lent. By this , 

"^ode, he wl^ bath mapufaâured» or who exports, yields 
'* to me a part of bis profits 5 and he who receives or cofr» 
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** fiuMt» gifct ne< fom«ihiag abvve wh^ bdbags tp t^ 

I UDderftaod» «îsîcr ; ^t by interCarJiig thus bctwcea 
Che iieller and the purdiafer» between the manufaehireri 
4\kt incrchaBC, and the conAmier, witbout being calledupoo, 
and witheHt your mterlereBee b«îog -proJBcable co thon; 
iiacei on tK: cootrefy»' yau keep it up to their detriment* 
doth it not 'happeni that oe their pavts they «adeavour, h^ 
deceiving thee fome how or other, to dinuniih thy /hare, or 
even to hnftnte thee of it ? 

*< Undoubtedly ? but of what u£e would the ftrei^ih of 
^ the date be to me then, if I did not employ it in £idîn^ 
^ otit the frauds in guarding agsûnftitf or in puniâiîng It^ 
** If they endeHTour tl> wichboklor to dinuniih my ûiwrc, 
•^ I take the whole { -and even Ibmetkne» projcoed a littk 
^ fiither.*^ 

loonprebènd yoa i thua it ja^at wftis and exaaiom 
Are êSA maintained jon the frontiers, aad on the borders of 
the provincea ; and -that, in order :to prefs upon that for- 
tunate indoftry, wMch Ja: the tie of the moft idiftaut natiooa, 
and of the pè(Kde the moft Separated .by their .manners and 
oy tiieirretigton. 

^ I am 'wry jor it. «But '«very diing-miift be facrifioed 

^ to the ftivngth of the "iate, to that bulwark which 

^ ia taifed agaiofl the jetdoiify and fepacioufnefs of~ 

^** neighfaourif^ -powert. -The intereH of paisticuhu- iadi» 

** vidraala^otJi not always ^gree with (hat 4of «the greater 

** number. ^One effeâ of the proceeding you complain df 

^ 18^ to preserve coyou<ontfflo£tie8»andpi;odu3iona, which 

.^ perfontd ^vantage would depme you of by eicporting 

'** them:.to'(bréîgn/!oiiRtriea; and I prohibit the Ufyporta^ 

^ tionof'foreigO'merehandize, v^hidi, by the fupe^ui^d» 

** ;mcç they 'Would occafion)wheo united to yours, wodd 

Af« Ibwer the piioc of the laHer^' 

I rhaitk thee, yizier : but is it necefiàry that tbo^ ihouMft 
hc^ve troops^* i[JK>fèitiioops ^are very.* inconvenient* And 
vcpttldii thou .not ferve-mje^withouta miUtary |»arade? 

'*^ TE you>perpelio^ly-iotetrupt- jnf, . you will lofe the 

.f*< thread oS^my fubtk':aad<marveIlovB«operaiion€« After 

' -** having laid ^a^ tax on merehaadi^f on its entrance, apd 

«-^ «nÀar^oiog cmt of the>e9ftpiFe, on itspaiiàge from one 

■** provincetothé other, I fcAlow th^ track of the uaveUer, 

'* who goes through my diftriâ on account of his afiairs, 
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** or «fafou^ motivcift of cmo&tj* I follow tlic pealaift 
* iivlio cam^t to town the ptoàwt of die fidd% or «this 
^ ^rm^yard; and whm tMrft' driver ban into a publie 
^ hot^<» b/ means of an «flbciatfon witir tbc maf^ 
•• ft^r. ....'• 
' What, visier! anÎBtt^keeperlsyoor aflboiatr? ■ ' 

** Cenatnty. * Ii there any thing defpieablc^ when the 
** ttïaÎBcenance of the ftrengrth of the ftate^ and cooCrqasnt^ 
^ \f the wealtb of the treafary, is coneemed ? by nioana 
^ (^ this effecîaCton^ I rceeke pert of the price of ^e 
« Uquor confumed there*" 

Batf vwiery how does^tt happen that yoa eonie t« be the 

partaeif of the' keeper of an iei» or tavern, in the &le of \û% 

liquors ? Is k poffiUe that yov^oald be \m piatveyor ? .^ ' 

** I his pu^ftyor ! this is what I woqU carefeMy aVèîd. 

^* Where would be the advantage* of felhii^ tht wine, whicb 

*> tbe tiffc^ie&r -nngltf have given me as tbe'trûsuOe of 

'^ hfs indaftry ? I am better acquainted with thc^aaanage^ 

^ ment of my affnfs. In the fim f^Kse, Ham in partner- 

^ ihfp wkh iSie Ttae-kecper oi- piepfietof^ widr the brewer 

•* arid the diftlRer of brandy, by wfaidi I bbtat» pact- of 

«< die prke for which they îéH ûmta te the iaa#holdcri, 

^ or keepers of public houfeS ;v^ and 1 -hare afterward* 

f another with the latter, by which theynirs accauntnble 

<< tome in their turn» for a ponk>n>af^e price -which 

<* they recdve from the coftfamer^ leaving, the < felkr at 

*** liberty to recover from the confiMncv that-lhave of the 

^ *< price which belongs to me from die confumpdoau'* 

It moft be acknowledged,. .tfaae>thiS'iê very fme^ But» 
viafier, how do you manage to^' be piefent at aU the fales 
of h'quôrs which, are made in your empire ? Hew doth it 
happeii that yeu are not i^lfereo ^y tkefe hin-keepers, who 
have been notoriouily dilhoneft, ever fince the times of the 
Romans, though the queftorswtre not in paitnerftiip with 
them I aâ:erwhat you have intrufted to me I do not doubt 
of any thing; but I aiA durions. ' 

*^ it is in this inftancé that 1 Aall appear bold to yon» 
*• and that yon vtrill ddmfir^ my fagaeicy. It is impoffible 
♦* to afpire CO every kind of merit and ^f glory. Tirft, n6 
** man is a^wed to move a hogfhead of wtne,L of cyder, 
^ beer, or of brandy^ either from the place where it is pro« 
^ à}xctà or prepared) or fN>m the wan^oirfrer fro» the 
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** cdlar, inthcr to (ell or to tranipotty no natter for what 

** purpofe» without my pamiffioD in wntiiig. By this I 

** know what becomes of them. If any Hquoi be met 

** ^thont thi» paffport I feîze upon it ; and the propriew 

** tor pays me immediately a third or a fourth more than 

*^ the value. Afterwards the fame agents, who are em* 

** ployed night and day, in all parts, to aficrertaiu to me 

** the honefty of the proprietor!, or wholefaie merchaats, 

** in keeping their compaâ of affociati^, enter every day 

** twice rather than once, into the houfç of eadi inn or 

** tavern keeper, where they found the vefFels, reckon the 

<< bottles ; and if there be the leaû fufpicion of pilfering 

•* upon my (hare, the puniftunent is fo fevere as to prevent 

^* their being tempted a fécond time."« 

But, vizier, in order ta pleafe yoU| arc not your agents 

fo many petty fubaltera tyrants ? 

** I make no doubt of it j and I reward them weU for 
<i it." 

Very well ; but, vkier, I have one fcmple. Thefc af* 
fociations with the proprietor and with the merchants, in 
wholefaie and in retail, nave a little the appearance of thofe 
which the highwayman contra^ with the paffenger whom 
he robs. 

** You do not confider what you fay. My a(rociations 
** are authorifed by law, and by the facred inftitution of 
'* the flrength of the (late. Can no circumilance then 
*^ have an influence upon your mind î But let me -now per- 
*< fuade you to come with me to the gates of the city, 
*' where you will And me no lefs admirable. Nothing en- 
** ters there without bringing fome profit to mt* Should 
^ they be liquors, they contribute^ not in proportion to 
*' their value, a% in my other arrangements, but accord- 
** ing to their quantity ; and you may be afTured that I 
** am not the dupe. The inn-keeper, or the citizen, have 
^* nothing to fay, although I have befides fome con* 
** cern with them at the time of the purchafe and of the 
*^ fale, for it is in a different manner. If they be provifions, 
** I have my agents, not only at the gates, but at the 
<< flaughter-hoUfes, and in the fifh-markets ; and no one 
*^ womd attempt to plunder me» without riâcing more than 
** he could get by the fraud. Xicfs precautions are neeef- 
«^ fary in re%<;d to wood, forage, or paper. Thefc m^r- 
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*^ cantile articles caunotbe pilfered as a flaflc of wioc u. 

** I have, howevert my: emiHarles on the roads» and in the. 

*' bye-places ^ aod woe be to thofe who fhould be found 

** endeavouring to elude my vigilance. You fee, therè- 

•* fore, that whoever dwells in cities, whether he may live 

** by his indudryi or whether he may employ, his income, 

*^ or a part of his profits» in a falary for the induftrioua 

** man» Hill np one can confume without paying ; and 

'5 that all men pay more for the ufual and indifpenfable 

V conûimptlonç than for the reft. I have laid every kind 

** of induftry under contribution» without its perceiving 

*^ it* There are» Jiowcver» fome branches of it with which 

<* I hare endeavoured to treat more dIredUy» becaufe their 

'< common refidence is not in towns» and that I have ima« 

^< gined tliey would be more profitable to me from a fpeclal 

** contribution. For inilance» I have agents in the forges 

^* and furoacest where iron» which is put to fo many dif«. 

^' ferent ufes» is manufafiured and weighed ; I have fome. 

''in the work-fbops of the tanners^ where the hlde;3» whichr 

** are of fuch general utility» are manufaâured } I have 

<' fome among all thofe perlons who work in gold» filver^~ 

'< plate» and jewels ; and you will not accufe me» In this 

** mftance» of attacking objeds of primary neceffity. In,- 

** proportion as my experiments fucceed» ' I extend them.- 

** 1 flatter myfelf that I (hall one day be able to fix my. 

*' fatcllites by the fide of the linen looms» becaufe the/ 

** ar« £b univerfally ufeful. But do not impart my fecret. 

" to any one. Whenever my fpeculations get wind, it i& 

** always to my detriment.'* 

I am truly ftricken» vizier» with your fagaclty» or with 
that of. your fublime predecefTors. They have digged 
mines of gold everywhere. They have made of your country 
a Peru, the inhabitants, of which have» perhaps» had the 
fame deftiny as thofe of the other continent ; but of what 
concern is it fa you ? But you fay nothing to me of the 
ialt and the tobacco> which you fell ten times above their 
intrinûc value» thqugh fait be the moil neceifary article ia- 
life». after bread and water. What is the meaning of your, 
iilence I Are you fcnfible of the contradidlon In your con- 
duel in felling this article» and refufing to çoUeâ the other 
contributions in kind, under pretence of the trouble of 
felling again ? ' 
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^ Not iû tbe IcaS. The difference i$ eafiiy p^rcei'v«4. • 
<< If 1 rcceiYcd from tlie proprietor or cokivasor his Aiare'^ 
** of contribution in kind» m order to fell it again af- 
*' terwards^ I become his competitor in- the markets. M^ 
.*' predeccffbrs have been prudent, m referving to' then^' 
** iclves the exclufite dmribution of them. This hath 
«' been attended with fome difficulty. In order t<^ bntig' 
** Ihofe two dreams of gold into the refervoif of the treaii-' 
*' lurv, it was neceffary to forbid the culture and the ma- 
^* nutaéture of tobacco in the nation ; ' which doth not dif- 
•* penfe me from keeping upon the frontiers, and even im 
'* the interior parts ot the empire, an army, to prevent the 
** iniroduâion and the competition, of any other tobacco 
•* with mine." 

Have you found thefe experiments fuccefsfid, vizier ? 

** Not fo fully as I could have wifhed, siotwithftandtn£ 
<* ïhe fc verity ot the penal laws. Aé for the fait, the diN 
^ fkuhy was much greater ; I cantiot but ackowledge toj 
^ concern at it. My predeceflbrs committed an ifreparal^ 
«« blunder. Under pretence of difpenitng a ufeful favomy 
•• necfcflanr to forae of the maritime provinces, or, perhaps,' 
** induced by the alhirements of a confiderable faoa>' 
«• though a temporary one, which other provinces paid, to 
** be alrowed to furnim themfelves with fait as they choofe i 
** ibey gave way to exceptions, the confequences of which 
*^ are, that it is not I who fell it, in one third of the extent 
^ of the empire, or thereabouts. I am indeed of great 
^ hop^s of altering this ; but I muft wait for the momeat 
" of diftrefs." 

Independent, therefore, of the armies which you iflafa* 
tain upon the frontiers, to prevent the importation- of to- 
bacco and foreign merchandize, you have ftill others in the 
inland parts of the country, to prevent the falc of the fait 
beloùging to the free provinces from coming into compe- 
tition with the fale of yours. 

" It is true. However, I muft do juftice to our ancient 
^ viziers. They have left me a very well contrived fyftem 
*« of legiflation. For inftance, thofe perfons of the free 
'* countries bordering upon thofe provinces where I fell, 
*• are allowed to fell as little fait as poffible, to pre^nt 
" them from felling it to' my prejudice ; and by a confe- 
*^ quenceofthe fame wife meafures, thofe who ai!€ to 



M ^itbafe of oie,.tnd wAo being itear the free coantriet, 
*• nigiit be rrmpted'to pfovfdd themfelyet sut t cheaper rate» 
«< ire coiapeUed to cake more than they can confume.'' '. . 

And ii thkcvL^wxi confccrated by hw ^ 

«* Yésy and fiippâftedbj the attgult ftrength of theftaté) 
<< I atn authorîfed to number the Tamilles ; and if anv odç 
<< of theni (Uould tîçt purchafe the quantity of fait that t . 
•< think necefiàry for their confomption^ they are oblige < 
*< to pay for h, all the Umé a« if tney had«'' 

And tterf peribn who ihall fait their meat with any other - 
iale than yours will certainly fuffier foi* it. 

^ Bfcceedmgly. Befide the feizure of tUsiniquitous fi^t». .. 
** It code him more than he would ezpeâd foc fupplyîng ^ 
^ his family for federal years/' 

And what becomes of the feller ? 

** The ftller ! He is of conrfe a robber, a plunderer, » yt, 
** malefadtor, whom I reduce to beggary it he has an^y ^ 
•^ Ihnig, and whom I fend . to the |r2kys if he has no« r. 
•«thing." 

Bot -arC' you not| trizier» expofed to îaceflant law^fuitt ? . 

f^'l ha?e many upon my hands; bat there i» a parti- - 
** dahie court of juftice» to which the iCXclufiTc détermina-? • 
*• eîo»of them tsG^mmicterf.". " 

And how doft thou extricate thy fdf from them ? Is it .. 
by the inteffutnce of thy fa^urite principle^ ftrength of ^ 
fhe^te?t 

«f^ With that and With money.'' " 

t can but admire, vltier^. thy head and thy courage : tli^^ % 
head, which attends to fo many objeéts, and thy couraget . 
iriueh feces fo many ^emies.' , Yoo have been typified in . 
die holy fcripitures by lihmaeî, whofe. hands were uplifted ; 
agtftdlb^ll, and thofe of all rkifed agaihft him. , 

*• AhSf Bown it! But the importance df the ftrength of v 
•• the Ikte, and the extent of its wants, are fuch, that it : 
^ hatb been neceffary to have recourfe to oùier expedients. 
** Befides what the proprietor is annvially Indebted to nfe 
**: ibf the pt-odttcc of hS* eftat'e, if he fhoûld.rçfolve to .fell . 
** it, the purchafer muiV:pay me â fâm ab^vc the priée 
** agwed m v^th the feller* Ï havcf ra^ed all.t)uuian com- ~ 
** ^aâr; and no man eaters into . ariy tind of contract ; 
*• M^ithoist fumi(htng meà cdntFibutioa^ropoftto'twdcither 
** to the objeft or the nature of thu convention. Thi» . 
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«* examination implies a fet of profound agents* And m- 
<* deed I am often m want of them. The pleader «annot 
*< take one fingle ftep» either as plaintiff* or defendant , with- 
« out fome benefit arifing to me from it : and yoti will 
'* allow that this tribute is very innocent ; for no one is 
«* yet difgufted of law-fuits/' 

Suffer roe to take breath» vizier» although thy calcula- 
tion (hould not be at an end. Thou haft wearied out my 
admiration ; and I know not which circumftance fbouM 
moft excite my aftonilhment» either that perfidious and bar- 
baroua fcience which extends its influence over every thing» 
mnd prefles upon every thing ; or that patience with which 
fo many repeated a£b of fubtle tyranny, which fpares 
nothing, are fupported. The flave receives his fubfifience 
in exchange for his liberty» while thy wretched contributor 
is deprived of his liberty by fumifhing thee with his fub- 
fiftenccy 

Hitherto I have fa frequently given way to emotions 

even of indignation, that I have ventured to think I fhould 

be e^cufed for indulging myfelf for once in ridicule and 

irony, which have fo often decided the mod important 

. que&ions* I refume the charaéler that fuits me« and I fisy» 

There undoubtedly muft be a degree of public ûrengtfa 
in every government, which (hall a£k both within and with- 
out : without, to defend the body of the nation againft the 
jealoufy» the cupidity» the ambition, the contempt, and 
violence of other nations ; and this proteélion» or the fecu- 
rity which fhould be the effeét of it, requires armies, fileets, 
fortrefTes, arfenals, feeble allies to be kept in pay» and power- 
ful allies to be feconded : within, to preferve the dtissea, 
attached to the order of fociety, - from the troubles, op- 
preflions, and injuries, he may be expofed to from the 
wicked man, who fuffers himfelf to be led affray by paf- 
fions, by perfonal intereff , or by his vices, and who Vk re> 
ftrained only by the threats of juftice, and by the/vigilance 
«f the police. 

We fhall, moreover, venture to advance, that it is ad* 
vantageous to the greater number of citizens, that the 
Hrength of the ftate fhould encourage induftry, ftimulate 
talents, and affiff thofe who, from an inconfiderate zeij, 
«Aforefeca misfortunes^ or feUe fpeculations^ have loft their 
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own ability. It la from this principle that we trace the 
necei&ty of chanty-tchools and hofpitals. 

Jn order to increafe the energy of this ftrength of the 
Hate, which,, efpecially in monarchical ftatesi feems to be 
dilHnél and feparate from the nation» I would even confent 
that the depofltary and diredior of this public ftrength 
fhould imprefs awe by a parade of dignity, fhould attraft 
by mildnefs^^and encoorage by rewards, fince it is his duty 
to make it be feared, refpeôed, and cherifhed. * 

All thefe means are expenfive. Expences fuppofe revenue* « 
and a revenue implies contributions. ■ It is juft that thofe * 
who partake of the advantages of the ftrength of the ftate 
(hould furnifh towards its maintenance. There is a tacit 
but facred . agreement between the fovereign and his fub« 
jeâs, by which the farmer engages to afllft, with a degree 
of that force proportioned to the portion that has been - 
furnifhed of it, towards the general mafs of contributions ; » 
and thjs diftributive juftice would be executed of itfelf by 
the nature of thingj^^. if it wer& not inceQantly difturbed '- 
by corruption and vice*. 

But in every convention there is a proportion between 
the price, and the value of the thing acquired ; and this 
proportion muft neceflarily be in the ratio of mnuf on the 
ûàfi, of the price, and in that of//»/ on the llde of the ad^ - 
vantages. I. am ready to purchafe a fword to defend my* 
felf again ft the thief 9 but i4 io order to acquire this fword, - 
I am obliged to empty my purfe. or to fell my houfe» I.. 
would rather compound with the thief. 

Now, where, then is this analogy, this proportion of ad* - 
vantages, derived from tiie ftrength of the ftate, in favour ' 
jif a proprietor f. when compared with the price which he 
^ys for them, if among the moft civilized nations of 
£urope, the leaft expofed. to excurfions and to foreign at- 
tacks, after having ceded a .part of his poftclfion, he ia - 
oblig^d^ when he goes to live in the town, to purchafe at 
an advanced price, for the benefit of this ftrength of the 
ftate, not only, the produdlions of other people, but like-* 
vdït his own,, when he choofes to confume them. t 

What is this proportion of advantages for tht hujhand^ 
tfian^ if he be compelled, on the one hand, to confume in 
. kind a portion of his time, and of the means of his ind^iftry,^ 
for the conftru£Uon aud the repftxrlng of the roads ; and if t 
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he be aUb pblifl^ ta retvni m ttoney a confiâcnble jpot- 
tion of ibc produAioBê he kitb acantred from thectrm bf 
• ihe fvtal of his brow aa4 bf batd laboot» ? 

What is tb» proponioa of advaatagety^ the meihtaut, 
who eaanol work withoat Sooét bdgâigv^ clo^ng» light, 
aadfiriag» and whoeanaet fopply- htmfclf with all tbefe 
articles wkhoiit eoatributiag, fioce tbefe fêterai mean of 
/obfiftenee art taxed» if be be ft31 obl%ed to retimi part of 
the price of hit time aad^f his talenu to the impoft alhidi 
fidls direâly v^oa the prpdwâions of his ioduflry i 
' What is tmt proportion of adtantai^esyî^r tee merckaiit 
who hath already contriboted in a variety of ifayt» beth 
•by hi» peribaal ceafumptioo» by the eonfumptioo of hii 
clerks, as well as by the advanced price ol the firft imh 
terialst if he be ftill- oblisfed to cede a portion of the price 
of the merehalidise which he fends out» and from whidi he 
mar peihaps receive nothing» in cafe of fome of thofe noiB- 
berleu accidents» from which thb public (Irengtb doth not 
cnmre either to fcreen or indemniiy him ?* 

What is this proportion of advantage y^/* àttiit£Mu^t 
if» after having contributed in every progreffion and exertion 
of our induftry to the common matkf en one hand» by to 
annual and general impoft, Chat of the poll-tax» vrhich hath 
fio connexion» no affinity, either with property or with 
induftry, we ftiH contribute» on the other hand» by the fàft, 
a commodity of primary neceffity, which is carried to ten 
times its intrinfic and natoral value t 

Once again, what proportion of thefe advantages belongs 
io aO inJtwduahf if we fee aH thefe quotas» esaôed for 
the maintenance of the ftrength of the ftate» wafted among 
the extortioners who coHeâ them» v4iile the lemsinder» 
. which» after feveral^xpences of circulation» is poured into 
the king^s treafory» is pillaged in feveral different masners» 
or diifipated in extravagance Ï 

We (hall alfio aflc» what analogy is there betweev that 
ftrange and complicated variety of contributions, and the 
advantages which each of us obtains from the ftrength of 
the ftate, if it be true» as certain political calcdatôn pre- 
tend» that the fums of thofe who contribute are eqaalto 
thofe of the revenue of the proprietors ? 

We can only feck for an anfwer to this queftion in the 
hawftcr of the fowrcign. If he be cnid, flie pid*m 



wîB «or ^br ibhct^' md' thiie; llft^i* ft' I6fig fenet of op« 
ttd&DiTy w^l^rbgrafcMMit ttieHiitf 6f thc^ empire. 'Ifth€ 
fbverd^ (hcktôbave^tfiiy feolfttHHey; tlie pitMêtt iM be 

. Tbe ^iëf of ^tll8 Mtkyft nidft tide;' Mi9W«fvèy,' Aitt^ liitf«» 
tdf witb«ffdAing iany great df Iftfthig'^grobd^ if he ^oe»not 
adce r]adiciDitB'chdi<^ »f the Vfta* iiitrofttd' wltlf the 
tnainteflaBce of the fiteiigdi of U^ ftàte; It'belôè^ to 
thatr great agent of government to âfftrîbute' «id to r^dee 
fnpportable to every in^idttd tbe enormoak ^eTj^t tS cbe 
trÂiote by his equity Vùà by his flcffl, and to ëmàt h ac» 
cordipg to the relative' dqg^rees of ability >6t non-àbfltiy m 
tine contribatortf. Witbout ihdt two ctttuttiftaiicet, tb# 
omireffed people will fall into a ftate of* étïpàt more or 
len diftanty more or left ahrmhig. Witktheletw«) efrdom* 
fiances, fiipported by tbe expeaatidft of an immediite of 
approaching relief» they will fdffer tdth patiencei and wil 
proceed bnder their burthen with fotfie fhare ofcoura^e* 

But where is the miaifter who will fulfil fo difficult a 
uSk ? Will it be the minifter who^ from to odicnus thirft 
of ^^bt fliall have eagerly fought the manag^ihent of tbe 
public revenues, and ^o having attained that Important 
poft by dint of feryile intrisue, fliaH have abandoned the 
treafury a prey to his paffions, bis friends, his flatterer^ 
and bis fitvoorites, and to the detriment of the ftrength of 
the fiate ? Perifh the memory of fucfa a minifter ! 

Will it be he who ftafi view; in the power committed to 
bis hasdi^ nothing more but the inftrument of his enmity, 
or of his peribnal averfions ; Who (haH confider nothing but 
bow tdr realize' the iHnfîon of bis ferocious and difordered 
iflia^inatioti ; who wilK treat all meafnrea difiering from 
bia own as abfurdities ; vvbofe anger w31 be excited a^;akift 
real or pretended errors, as if they Were fo nrany cnmesj 
to whom the &ble of the ftomach and the'memoers' 'IhaD 
be an objeâ of ridicule ; vrbo fhatl enervate that part of 
the body poKtic that fliall be difpleafing to him, by grants 
ing abnoft exdufive fÎEprours to that which his fancy, hia 
intereft, or his prejudices, IhaH pre^ ; to whom,eVery thing 
fliall bear the ftan|> of confufion and difordcr, which flial 
not be confonant to hiH fisguiar ideas ^ whb, deftitute of 
the wifiiom neceflaryto corteA what ia defeâlivt, fhaH 
fubftitBtc chimen» to a reguhr fyfttm, perhaps imptrfeâ ^ 



and who» îa osdcr* to corre^ nrvtendcd abu&s» blmd to the 
coofequcnG^ of an (iU^fugge&cd plan of reformatloD^ will 
fubvcrt cvciy thing with a dUidalnful fmile ;. an empiric, 
who i» as cruel ai ignorant ; who^ xnifUking poiibn for the 
remodyr ^hall announce a fpccdy cure^ when repeated con- 
vulfipo» (hall proclaim the impending diflblution of the 
patient ? Perifti the memory of fuch a miniHer ! 

Sovereignty you who are neither exempt from falfehood 
or leduéUony if you have been unfortunate enough to have 
been direâed by fuch minUlers» do not fubflitute to them 
a weak and pu&llanimous man» wbo^ though well inform* 
edyjnild, modeft» and perhaps iucapable of committing any 
great faults- while he a£b for himlelf». will dill fuffer him* 
lelf to be- mifled by. others ;. will fall into the fnares ths^t 
ihall be laid for him : and will want that neceiTary vigour^, 
either to put aûop to» or prevent, the eviI^.or to a6l in op* 
fioûtion to yourfielves». when hi&.confcience and the general! 
intered ihall require it* 

Do not fubftitute. themorofc,, difdainfuly, and audere* 
man» and nuich lefs the imperious and harfl^ mini (1er. . The.' 
imppft ia a heavy burthen ; how^therefore» ihall it be fup-- 
ported» if the mode of impofing it be aggravated? It is a- 
bitter cup» which all muit fwallow; if it beprefentedi 
baftily or awkwardly» it will certainly be fpilt». 

Do not fubftltute the man who is ignorant of the law» oir 
who defpifes it», to attend to nothing, but ânance. It is^ 
the Intersil of a fbyereign» that property and induilry 
ihould be proteéled againfl his own authority^ againfl the 
entcrprifes of his miniliers» often . inconfiderate» and fome- 
times dangerous. Aminider who facriHces every thing to - 
finance will often fill the coffers of his mailer ; he will giyc. 
to the nation», and to the throne» the fplendour of a formid- 
able powei ; but this fplendour will be momentary as light- - 
xiing. Defpair will felze upon the minds of the fubje£ls. 
3y reducing induilry to the moft extreme didrefs» the m>- 
jiiiler w:iU have aéled the part of the man. in the fable» who • 
filled the hen which brous^ht. forth golden eggs. . 

Do not fubflitute a villain» armed at all points with the - 
formalities and fubtleties of law» who will keep^. up a per. 
petual quarrel between the treafury ^nd the lavtr» who w3l ' 
render the former odious» and will relax the bands of a hard^ 
but neceHkry obedjeuce. 
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D& not fabftkilte thiat omrageous p&ihaitlireinft; wko* 
giving himfelf up .to ait âl-judged fptnt of patriètifiDy iKali 
forget the trcafury, while he indifcreetly gives way to the 
reducing tmptilCe of benevolence and popularity ; an im- 
pulfe ever laudable in a phflofopheri but to vHnoh a mi* 
nifter ought not to yield' without great circumfpeéiioné 
For it muÂ Aill be acknowledged» that the ftreogth of the 
ftate muft be eftablifliedy and that there nuit be a trtafury 
to roathtain it. 

But above all thingrs, râeâ the prodigal minifter. How 
is it poffiblethat a man mo hath railed in the management 
of his own affairs can adminifter thofe of a great ftate \ 
When he hath diffipated his own eftatesi will he be econo* 
mical of the public revenue i Let us fuppofe him to have 
probity, .delicacy, knowledge, and a fincere defire of bekg 
ufefid to the fbate ; yet m a drcumftance, aad upon an 
objeâfo important as that {n «jueftion, conftitutlonai virtues 
are only to be trufted to. How many men are there, who 
have entered yirtuous into the miniury, and who, in fix 
moothdlKfter their promôtîoni appeared in a very difforenl 
li^ht to others, and even to them(elves ? There is, perfaapti 
lets fednétion at the foot of the throne» than in the anti* 
chamber of a minifter ; and ftill lefs at the foot of the throne^ 
and in the antichambers of other minifters, than at the en* 
trance of the clo&t of the minifter of finance. But we have 
d wdt too long on impofts : we muft now fpeak of what 
hath been fuggefted to fnpply its place, of public credit. - 
» • ■ « 

In general, what h called credit is only a PtMk iredi* 
delay granted for payment. This was a cuf- 
tom unknown in the firft ages. Every family was ^tnfied 
with what uncultivated ^nature, and fome coarfe labours^ 
fupplkd to them. Some exchanges were foon begun, but 
■only between relations and neighbours. Thefe conne^toni 
wene extended in all places^ where the progrefs of focietj 
multiplied the wants. or the pleaTures of men. In proQd(s 
of time» it was no Icmger poffible tc^ purchafe provifions of 
one kind with thofe.of another ; metals were fubftituted^ 
and beeame infenfibly the common reprefentative of all 
things. It happened^ that the agents of trade, winch went 
becoming every day. more confidcrable» wanted the money 
Bcceâary jEbr their fpeculations» The merchandise was 
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thcii dcivtwA^ io be p«M for «t poMt-jBOfft or Ma^UlEant ; 
tad this ioftvoale cufton ftil obteiiH^ vid 'will h/k for 

Crcdk fnppofe* doi^le conUtticlfr ) confidcBec m the 
pcrfoo wIkhs hi want of it« Mid oonfidnet m hù abffitifl*' to 
p»y« The firft is Uw^noét aecefltfr»- It iftoo oonmioa br 
m man ia debt, who w deiitote ol boncftj» to bmidi lut eu» 
gtg«Miit8» tboogb he be aUe to falfil them ;. tod i» di& 
ptte his fortune by îrregoltnty tad cxtrtvtganceb Bot the 
fenibk tod honeft oitn moy » bf t «irierf of fchemce w^^ 
eoodoâedr teqtnn^ or replice^ the netat thtt h»re faîl^ 
hûn for t time. 

The aiiitad adttntige of the purchaTer and the UÊét 
hts gtveo nfe to the credit which eziftt aosoog thetiidi^ 
▼idoalt of one fbciety, or eren offcvcral fociedes* > i€ dif- 
fers firoai pahltc credit io thtt particubr» that the latter is 
the credit of a whole nttsta, ooafidacd affisnaiing one 
finale bodf • 

net ween pvbltc and privtte ortdit them is alio thit dif- 
ference» that profit it the end of the one, and eapcnoe of 
die other* ¥roiii heoce it foUoWt, that ctedit k gain with^ . 
refpeâ to the merchaat, becaiife it fomiâKS him wiih. the 
meaat of aoqpttmg rkhetf but arith refpeâ. to govern-* 
BMBtt, it is one ctofe of impovenihuig them, fiace it oaif 
fapphes them widi tht means of miaing themlUves. A 
âato thtt boirows atfeottes a portion of its revente, for t 
eapitid which it ipcnds* It is therefore, poorer after their 
loans, than it was before it had reconrfe to this deftroâive 
expedient* 
^ Notwithftandittg the fcarcftyof gokt aifd filter, the all* 
cient^ gofvrmaents were unacqwiatcd-with publie «rec^, 
avcB' at the times of the moft jEiéai aad critical event». 
They formed, dofHii^ peace, a flfookthar was «sferstd for 
.timet of ti^fihreis«. The fpeeie bdag by thit method, circa- 
httedaftafh^ excited iikhiftry, and alieviatedy in fome mei- 
iaxti tlvejînevîuMe cthmiiiitt of war. * diacr the difcoveiy 
of «be .Nea^ World has made gatd^and'fihvriiioPB coaimto, 
tàoib «to fa»i»e'had the 4Rimiiitftvation. t& public* a£rir«- ht^ 
geneially engaged ia eaterprifct above the abiHtiet ^ the 
people ctey gorveraed, and hate not ibiipled«o burthen }M. 
itemf with d«b«i they iaift tentoitd to ^oifltiwft. ^TMs 

• *•**' ^1- .«^ .,• \ 



fyftem of ^^»prdBtf»inii tem diNitiitued t il vA9 aAA tKe 
ftteft |raieratfenfey- lAd ôp^Mb ai Htftieii* and tfll «g«a. 

It 18 England, Holland, and France» that in to hy, Ae 
moà'WvAcnt^raitMmoï £iiM>pe, who )m¥t gWeaf fb biiA mê 
eiacni^ Thdû powm h«f e fetmd'credft^ for th« hmé ^ 
rtakm thot^we do^aov t«nd «Of ttfoAley to tf ntati whd a(kt 
c1iafÀy> eut t9>fiim wfaordazkde» oft with ht« brilliant «qoH* 
page. Confidence hsth giirea Mfth to^ioaiMi tfnd tow» 
denee arite oi hlldf at the fiffht of a country ^httc «ti« 
ricbaefa of tke fd) î« inereafed by the aétWîir of a* iiid«C» 
trîo«« pcopk, asd at the rkw of tfaofe celehttled porta 
wKîch receive all the produ^ilons of the miiveriè»' 

The fitttttiOft of thtfe three ilales hxék aifé eiM»itlf«ged 
^t leader» They are not only the public re^emies that «re 
hi» g«MT«ntee^ hut aMb the incomef of individiwlf, ki trhkli 
^ tf ealiiry findft^ in timet of neceffity, itt fùppon and iu " 
«sefoureêa» In coiratneè whieh^ kke Germany »« ai« open otf 
afl fidesy and whidi hare neither barriersi nor natoral tnrtwi<. > 
0^ defenee» if the enemy, ^o can enter into them Ire^t 
^^KMrid either fix» or only fio^emrn there» for ai timci iSiey m^t 
^^t^àkHij levy the pnhlie revennefr for their 6iMi benefit, and 
^^ tven appropriate ta themfel^es» by cofftvibottonsi U ■ 
f'mip» of .the incomes df indiridnalr. The crr^fitors of tfaiS 
S^cnmient then experience- the lame thing as happened ttf 
thofe wha had annuities in the Anihian Netherlands^ and td 
whom more than thirty years arrears were due. Witll 
*nghiai^ Jt^rance, and -Holland, which are dl three iomc* • 
'^H'niore or lefs fecnred from invafion, there is nblhiog 
to fear, except the caufes which exhauft them» the tfk€t M « 
which is flower, and confeqaently more diftant. 

Bat fiioald it not be the province of the indigent iMkn té^ 
wrow, and of the rich to lend. Wherrforc, then» are thofe » 
nates which have the moft rcfourccs the moft in debt. It 
1^ beca«lfe the foUy of nations is the fame as that <i indivi*^ t 
dttaU : it is becaufe» being more ambitions, they Cft^tt trf 
memfelve» more wants : it is becaofe the co*fidejsce they . 
«JVC in ihcir means renders them inauentive to the evpencei 
they niake : it is becaufe no adion at law can be aaatntained : 
'g^inft them ; and that their debts are themfelves li<piidattdt . 
whencfcr they have the effrontery to fey, we owe nothing » 
i* « bceaufc iubfeas cani^ bring their iovereig» to |nfticet , • 
^ » becaufe a power hath never been, nor perhaps IKYCIT 
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will be feen» to take up arm» io favour of their citiaieM» 
robbed and plandcrcd by a foreign power : it is bccaufe a 
ftate renders its neighboars in a manner fubjeâ to it by 
loans : it is bccaufe Holland is in conftant appreheniioo, 
Jeft the firft cannon-(hot which (hould pierce the fide of one 
of her (hips Hiould acquit England towards her : it is becaufe 
an ediâ dated from Verfailles m^y, without confequences» 
aequit France to Geneva: it is becaufe thefe motives, 
which it would be (hameful to acknowledge, aéi fecretly 
in the breads and in the councils of powernil Icings. 

The cuilom of public credit, though ruinous to every 
ftate, is not eqnally fo to all. A nation that has feveral 
valuable produâions of its own ; whofe revenue is entirely 
free \ which hath always fulfilled ita engagement, which 
hath not been fwayed by the ambition of conqueils, aad 
which governs itielf ; fuch a nation will raife money at an 
eafier rate» than an empire, the foil of which is not fertile; 
which is overloaded with debts ; which engages in under* 
takings beyond its ftrength i which has deceived its credit- 
ors, and groans beneath an arbitrary power* The lender, 
who of courfe in>poies the law, will always proportion the- 
terms to the rifks he mud run. Thus, a people whoie 
finances are in a fUte of confufioui will foon fall into tl^ 
utmod didrefs by public credit : but even the bed; regulated 
government will alfo experience the decline of its profperity 
from it* 

But fome political arithmeticians have aiferted, that it is 
advwitageous to invite the fpecie of other nations into that 
^of our own country, anà that public loans produce that 
important effeâ. It is certain, that it is a method of a£- 
traaing the Cpecie of other nations ; but merely, aa if it 
were obtaiced by the fale of one or more provinces of the 
etttpire» Perhaps it would be a more rational praâice to 
driver up the foil to them, than to cultivate it fi^y for 
their ufe. 

But if the date borrowed only of its own fubjedb, the 
national revenue would not be given up to foreigners* It 
certainly would not :. but the date would impovendi fome of 
its- members, in order to enrich one individual. Mud.noi 
taxes be increafed in proportion to the intered that i& to be 
paid) and the capital that is to be replaced Will not the 
pPQpçietors of- lands, the hufbandmen» and every citiseoi 
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find the burthen greater» than if all the money borrowed by 
the ftate had been demanded from them at once. Their 
fituatien ia the, fam£, as if they themfelves had borrowed it, 
inâead oi retrenching from their ordinary expences as much 
as might enable them to fupply an accidental cliarge. 

But the paper-cufrency which is introduced by the loans 
made to government increafes the quantity of wealth in cir« 
culatîon^ gives a great extenûon to trade, and facilitates 
every commercial tranfaâîon* Infatuated men 1 refledi oa 
the dangerous confequences of yovr political fyftcm. £x« 
tend it only as far as pofEble ; let the ftate borrow all it can; 
load it^ with intcrefl to be paid ; and by thefe means reduce 
It to the neceâity o£ draining every tax to the utmoft; ye will 
foon findy that, with all the wealth you may have in circula- 
tion» ye will have no fre(h fupply for the purpofes of cou« 
fumption and trade. Money» and the paper which repre- 
Cents it» do not circulate of themfelves» nor without t;)ie af- 
£flanc6 of tJiiofe powers which fet them in motion. All 
the different iigns introduced in lieu of coin acquire a valuç 
only proportionate to the number of fales and purchafes, 
that, are made. Let us agree with you» in {uppoflng all 
£urope filled with gold. It it ihouldhave no merchandize 
to trade with» that gold will have no circulation. Let us 
only i^^eafe commercial effects» and take no concern about 
thcie repreièntations of wealth ; mutual confidence and ne- 
cefiity will foon occafion them to be eflabliihed without 
your affillance. But let your care be principally direâed 
in preventing their increafe» by fuch means as mull neceffa* 
rily diminifh the mafs of your growing produce. 

But the euftom of public credit enables one power to 
give the law to others. Will it never be perceived that 
this refource is common to all nations. If it be a generfil 
mode by which a flate may obtain a fupenority over its 
eliemics» may it not be ferviceaUe • to them for, the fame 
purpofes I Will not the credit of the two nations be in pro? 
portion to their refpeélive wealth» and will they not. be 
ruined without having any other advantages over one a^r 
other» than thofe they were in {M9ffe0ion of» independent of 
every loan. When I fee monarchs and empires furionfly 
attacking and waging war againil each other» with all their 
liebts» with their public funds» and their revenue already 
deeply mortgaged» it. feems to mCt fsyj» a .philofopiuQ^ 
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Writer, as if I faw men fighting with cittbs in a pottcr'é 
Aop furronndc<¥ with porcelain. 

It would, perhaps, be prefamptaous to afiirm, that m nc^ 
eircutnUance whatibcver the public fcr?ice can c? cf reqairtf 
an ah'enation of part of the public ]*eYenues. Tlie fceneé 
that dtfturb the world are fo various ; empires afe expofed 
to fuch extraordinary revolutions ; the field of events h fo- 
rttenfive ; polhical interefts occafion fuch atnazing change^- 
m public affairs, that it is not within the reach of Hcunart' 
wi*ilorrt to forefec and calculate every circumftance.- Bdt in* 
tfiis inftancc, it is the ordinary conduA of governments that 
we are attending to, and not an extraordinary fitUattoni. 
^hich, in all probability, may never prefcnt itfelf.* 

Every ftate which will not be diverted' from the-rwi^Ui 
coutFc of loans, by fnch confiderations as w« havcjuft beeti 
offering, will be tne caufe of its owit dcftrn£tio'n.. The fa* 
, cility of acqtiiring large fums of moneY.at once, w31 engage 
a government iti' every kind of unreafonable, raft, and ex* 
expenfive, tmdertaking ; will make it mortgage its future 
expeélations for ptcfent exigeneiei», and game with the pre* 
fent ftock to acquire future fupplieS. One ban wilt brin|( 
tfn another ;. and to accelerate the laft^ the intereflrwill be 
tkiore and more raifed. 

This irregularity wJD cau(e the fruits of înduiîrf to pafi 
înto fome idle hands. The' facility of obtaining every en* 
)oyment withotrr labour Wilt induce everjperfon of fortune; 
as well as all vicious and intriguing men, to refort to the 
capital ; who will bring with them a train of fervants, bor* 
«owed from* the flough ; of young girls, deprived of theif 
innocence, and prevented from marrying; of perfons of 
both fexes, devoted to luxury : all of them the inftruments^ 
the viélims, the objeéls, or the fport, of indolence and vo*- 
hipthoulriefs. 

' The'fedttcing attrttAion of public ûébU will foread'iftôr* 
âttdntoré. When men can reap the fruity o* the earth 
withdrtt labotf]^, every itldividual wiH en^ge in that fpcciel 
at 'employment which is at once lucrative arid cafy. Pro- 

eietors of land, and merchants, will all become annuitants; 
oney is converted into paper-currency, eilabltfhed hf 
the ftate, becaxtfe it is more portable than fpecie,^ lefs fub^ 
tea! to alteration from time, and lefs liable to the injory of 
Kkfdos afid tht rapacity of the farmers of the reveotte; 
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The preference gîvcfi to tbe reprefeolative p^a^r» ^aboye th|B 
real.fpiecijp or connoiodkyi will be iivjurÎQUfl tp agriculture, 
(rade, ajad induftry, A« tke ftate alw4y« expends what has 
heeii vnrcNft^ully ac<^mred in an imprpper noanncr. in pro^ 
pojrtion as xts debtg locreafe, the taxes mud be fiugmirnted^ 
^ order to p^y the îaterefi. Tbus all the aélîye andjufeftj 
jdafies of fociety 9re. plundered ^nd çxhauded by the. îdik 
ufelefs clafs of annuitants! The înçreafe of taxes raifes the 
price of commoditief, and çonfeaueBtiy that of ii<du(lry« 
By thefe mçikna, co^lUinptiçn is le^e^d i becaufe exportai» 
tion ceaieSf as foon as merchandize is too dear to A and tlu; 
I^Bopetkioo of other nations. The lands and n^niifa^lur^ 
jare egua}ly.affeâ,ed« 

. Th^ tnability the ftate then finds jt£elf in to anfwcr it< 
çBgagements forces jt to extricate itfejf by bao^nipc^y $ ^ 
method the moil deflruélivc of the freedom of the peopiit;» 
^nd qf the power of the foyieoreign. Then the .décrètes for 
loans ar^ paid by ediâs of redvâioo^ Then i^ o^thi^ of 
the monarcht ^nd t^e rights of the fubjeâs^ will be htg 
^rayçd* . Then the fureft bafis of 9H govcmm/entSy^ publijC 
|;pnfideQf;ey will be irreco^wali^y loft. Thei? «the fortune 
the ^ich inan is overthrown, ^nd the poor jpa^ is deprive 
^ 5he fruits qî his long*cgntinu^ iabouns, whjch he haî| 
intruded to the treafury, in order 4o fecjure a fubfiftemie i^ 
.|iis old age. Then the laboiir ^à the Adaries are fufpeiylr 
e4t iind tbe multitude of taborious perfora fall into ^ kind 
9Î R^lfya ^4 af£ redupçd to beggary. Then t^ jnaau£M> 
tures are empty^ ^nd'the hofpiulB arc filled, as x\^ty are^i^ 
tlfx^ jQf a peUilence. Then ihe mjinds of jaljl mei^ a^ ,e^ 
aljp^iltc^.agaiiift the prince^ while his Argents ^re eycrywhfre 
loaded with imprecations. .Then th/c ^eble man^ v^acafi 
(«btnût to l^d a l^e of mifery, is condemned to tea» 1 w^ilje 
ii;JK»t^hQra p^xe b«}9 fj^Tj^ an . Wpatiient ,wi fkcaagv 
mindf arms himfelf 'with a dagger, which he turiif either 
^^iirfl .îrtmfelf or ^3gaii\ft ,his feUpiii^-c^izen- Then the 

(jpii^t, tb^ içapncrs, ^nd thc.bcakh, of tbfiinh^bi»iM»;of t^e 

i^x^VkAtt dcftrpyçdf the Spirit, byjÇlqH:elSon^n4.atfifetifw 

|hic iç^^n^r»» b):M>c ^ccfiffityof haying^Tjecpwi;? to.re(pl^^ 

^ ichiphye ;^^ws primifta} ^r diibW^; Wtb, ^y tl^ -faapjn 

«|t?%fW««n«»« W»i|fh V^^HlWrfçiîo^ §OÇfr 

fçign^.mmiierôt.is i^ppffiblc thai tl^^imwrc of fu€j|iicah|i^l^ 
^ould, be preiSe^tcd to you, withopit ^Sl^rbing y<w tsifk' 
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qoillity, or escitîng yoar remorfe? If there be a great 
Judge who waits for you, how will yoo dare to appear 
before him^ and what fentence can you poffîbly expeâ 
^om him. Doubt not but that it will be the fame as 
that which thofe wretches whom you have made, and 
whofe fole avenger he was» fhall have called down upon 
you. Accurfed in this world, yon will dill be £b in the 
next. 

Such is the end of loans ; from whence we may^ judge 
of the principles upon which they are founded. 

Fine mrttf an J Aft s a having examined the fprings and 
iêlfes leUres» < fupport of every civilized fociety» let us 

take a view of tht ornaments and decor- 
ations of the edifice. Thefe are the fine arts, and polite 
literature. 

Nature is the model of both the one and the other. To 
ftudy nature» and to ftudy her with propriety, to feled^ 
her beft appearances, to copy her faithfully, to correé^ her 
defers, and to embellifh or colfe6t her fcattered beauties» 
in order to compote of them one marvellous objeâ : thefe 
are fo many taleriu infinitely rare. Some of them may ac* 
company the man of genius ; others may be the refult of 
ftudy, and of the labours of feveral great men. Sublimity 
of thought and expreifion may prevail, where there is a. 
want of tafte. lmaginatioi| and mvention may difplay its 
powers in a man who is impetuous and incorreéi. Ages 
pafs away, before there ap'pears an orator, a poet, a 
painter, or a ftatuary, in whom judgment, which reficéb 
upon its operations, moderates thAt ardour which is tropa^ 
tient of advancing in its career. 

It is chiefly utuity which hath given birth to literature, 
while the fine arts have owed their origin to the alluremeata 
of plefefure. 

In Greece they were the offspnuj? of the foil kfelf* 
The Greeks, favoured wrth ^ the mon fortunate climate, 
had a fcene of nature tnceifantly be^e them, replete widi 
wonderM objets of delight or of horror, rapid ftreams, 
craggy mountains, ancient forefls, fertile plains, agreeable 
valleys, ' and delightful flores ; the fea fometimes cdtti and 
fome times agitated | «yery thing, in a. word, which infufeS 
ardour into the foul, every thing which awaketiw feafibtlity, 

4 
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and extends the imagination. Thefe jàeopk» being fcnipu- 
I0U8 imitators, copied nature at flrft» luch as they faw her* 
They foon adapted a fpirit of difcrimination to their mo- 
dels. Attention to the principal fundions of the limbs 
pointed out to them their grofifeil defeeis, which they cor. 
reeled, lliey afterwards difcovered the more trifling im- 
perfeâions of a figure, which they likewife altered : and 
thus they raifed themfelves gradually to the conception of 
ideal beauty» that is, to the conception of a being, the 
exigence of which is perhaps pofïïble, though not real, for 
nature makes nothing perfeél. Nothing is regular in it, 
and yet nothing is out of its place. There are too many 
caufes combined at once in the creation, not merely of an 
entire animal, but even of the fmalleft iimilar parts of an 
animal^ that we fliould expeâ to find exa^ fymmetry in 
them* The beautiful of nature confifts in a precife fen'es 
of imperfedlions. The whole mav be cenfured, but in 
that whole every part is precifely what it fhould be. The 
attentive conûderation of a flower, of the branch of a tree» 
or of a leaf, are fufficient to confirm this opinion. 

It was by this flow and laborious mode that painting and 
fculpture acquired that degree of perfeâion which aftonifhes 
us, in the Gbdiator, the Antinous, and Venus of Medicis. 
To thefe fortunate caufes may be added a language har- 
monious from its origin, a poetry fublime and full of 
agreeable as well as terrible images, previous to the birth 
of the arts ; the (jpirit of liberty ; the exercife of the fine 
arts forbidden to daves \ the intercourfç of attifls with phi- 
lofoph^ ; their emulation kept up by labours, rewards» 
and encomiums i the continual view of the human frame in 
baths and in the gymnafla, which is a continual leiTon for 
the artift, and the principle of refined tafte in the nation ; 
the larj^e and flowing garments which did not deform any 
part 01 tl^ body, by preifing and confining it ; numberlefs 
temples to decorate the ftatues of the ffods and goddeifes, 
and confequently the ineftimable value let on beauty, which 
was to ferve as the'model $ and the cuftom of confecrating, 
by monuments, the memorable aâions of great men. 

Homer had fet the example of epic poetry. The Olym- 
pic games ha&ened the progrefs of lync poetry, of mufic, 
and of tragedy. The concatenation of the arts, one with 
the other» exerted its influence on architeâure* Éloquence 
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affiimcd dignity and vigour, while it was dîicuffiag the 
public interefts. 

The Romana» who copied the Greeks ia £very thing, 
were iofcrior to their modeU, having neither the fame 
gracefuhiel» nor the lame originaGtir. In fuch of their 
works as were really beautifult the efforts of ao able co* 
pyift were frequendy obfenred» a circumftance whi<^ was 
afmoft unavoidable. If the mafterpieces which they had 
perpetually before them had been deftroyedt their genius^ 
left to its own powers and its natural energy» after fome 
trials, and after fome deviations, would have loared to a very 
high degree of perfeéHon» and their works would have had 
that charaûer of truth which they could not pofl*e{9» when 
executed partly firom nature and partly from the produc- 
tions of a fchool, the fpirit of which was unknown to them. 
Thefe originals were to them as were the works of the 
Creator $ they were ignorant of the mannei in which they 
were produced. 

A ric^id tailc, however, preGded over all the perform- 
ances of the Romans. It guided equally their artifts and 
their writers. Their works were either the image or the 
copy of truth. The genius of invention^ and that of ex- 
ecution, never infringed the proper limits. In the midft 
pf profufion and magnificence the graces were diftrS^uted 
witli a prudent hand. Every thing that went beyond the 
beautiful was ikilfully retrenched. 

. The experience of all nations and of all ages demoa- 
ilrates, that whatever hath attained to perfeSion is not 
long before It degenerates. The revolution is more or k& 
rapid, but always infalb'ble. Among the Romans it' was 
the work of a few ambitious writers, who, defpairing to 
excel, or even equal .their predecefiors, contrived to opea 
to themfelves a new career. To plans clofely arranged, to 
^deas luminous and profound, to images full of diguky, to 
phrafes of great energy, and to exprciCons fuijtêd to every 
lubjedl^ were fubAituted the fpirit of wit, analogies more 
fmgular than precipe, A contluttajL contrail of words or 
ideas, a broken and loo£e flyle, more ilrlkln^ than ni^ 
tural ; in a word, all the faults that are produced froos an 
habitual dcfire of being brilliant and of piêaûng. The arts 
were4rawn Into the fame vortex j they were carried to ex- 
cels^ too much refined and affeâ^ as elqqueuce aod poet- 
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rj were* All the produâlons of genius bore the fame 
mark of degradation. 

They emerged from this, but only to fall into one ft ill 
more fatal. The firft men to whom it was given to culti- 
vate the arts» intended to make tmprefiions that fhould be 
lively and durable. In order to attain their end with 
greater certainty, they thought it neceflary to enlarge every 
objeét. This miliake» which was a neceifary confequence 
oi their want of experience, led them to exaggeratioué What 
had been done in the firft inftance from ignorance, was af- 
terwards revived from flattery. The emperors, who had 
raifed an unlimited power upon the ruins of Roman liberty, 
would no longer be mere mortals. To gratify this extra- 
vagant pride, it was nece(&ry to bellow upon them the at- 
tributes of the divinity. Their images, their flatues, and 
their palaces, no longer appeared in their true proportions^ 
hut 3}! of them aifumed a coloflal magnitude. The nations 
proftrated themfelves before thefe idols, and incenfe was 
burnt upon their altars. The people and the artiils feduc- 
cd the poets, the orators, and the hiilorians, whofe per* 
fons would have been expofcd to infulc, and whofe writ- 
ings would have appeared fatirical, had they confined them- 
felves within the boiwdaries of truth, taftc, and decency. 

Such was the deplorable flate of the arts and of letters 
in the fouth of Europe, when fome barbarous hordes, 
pouring from the northern regions, annihilated what had 
been only corrupted. Thefe people, after having covered 
the country places with human bones, and after having 
ilrewed the provinces with dead bodies, attacked the towns 
with that fury which was natural to them. They totally 
demoliihed feveral of thofe fuperb cities, in which were col- 
leded all the moil perfeél produdtidVis of the'induftry and 
genius of man in books, piélures, and flatues. Such of 
thofe precious monuments as had neither been deftroycd 
nof burnt, were either mutilated or devoted to the meaneit 
ufe&i The little that had efcaped the dcvailation was ob- 
frurely- buried under heaps of ruins and afhes. Even Rome 
heritlf,"fo often pillaged by ferocious robbers, was at 
k^)g|h become their refidence. This miilrefs of nations, fo 
long the terror and the admiration of the iiniyerfc, was no 
laofe than an object of contempt and pity. In the mtdft 
o( the ruins of the empire, a few unfortunate perfons, \vh# 
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had efcaped the ravages oft he fwordor of famine, dragged 
on a dilgracefui exillence, the (laves of thofe favages, to 
^vhofe name even they were (trangers, or whom they bad 
enflaved or trampled under foot. 

Hiftory bath preftrved the memory of feveral warlike 
people» who, after having fubducd enlightened nations, 
had adopted their cuftoms, their laws, and their know- 
ledge. At the too fatal period which we are now defcrib- 
ing, they were the vanquifhed who bafely afilmilated them- 
felves to their barbarous conquerors. Th<^ reafon of this 
is, that thofe mean pevfons who fubmitted to the foreign 
yoke, had lod a great deal of the knowledge and of the 
tafte of their anceflors ; and that the fmall remains of 
them they had prcferved were not fufficitnt to enlighten a 
conqueror plunged in the grofleft ignorance, and who, 
from the facility of their conqueds, had accuilomcd them- 
felves to confider the arts as a frivolous occupation^ and as 
the infiniment of fervitude. 

Before this age of darknefs, chriilianity had deflroyed 
in Europe the idols of pagan antiquity, and had only pre- 
ierved fome of the arts to affift the power of perfuafion, and 
Xq favour the preaching of the gofpel. Inilead of a reli- 
gion embellifhed with the gay divinities of Greece and 
Kome, it had fubftituted monuments of terror and gloomi- 
nefs, fuited to the tragic events which fignalized its birth 
-ind its progrcfs. 'I'he Gothic ages have left us fome mo- 
^lumentSythe boldnefs andmajefty of which ftill ftrike the eye 
amid ft the ruins of tafte and elegance. All their temples 
were built in the fhape of the crofs, which was alfo placed 
on the top of them ; and they were filled with crucifixes, 
and decorated with horrid and gloomy images, with fcaf- 
folds, tortures, martyts, and executioners. 

What then became of the arts, condemned as they were 
to terrify the imagination by^ continual fpeélacles of blood, 
death, and future punifhments ? They became as hideous 
as the models they were formed upon ; ferocioys as the 
princes and pontiffs that made ufe of them ; mean and bafe 
as thofe who worfhipped the produdlions of them ; they 
frightened children from their very cradles ; they aggra- 
vated the horrors of the grave by an eternal perfpeélive of 
terrible fhades ; they fpread melancholy over the whole face 
•f the earth. 
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At length the period arrived for leffcning thofc fcaffold- 
itigs of religion and facial policy ; iind this was accom- 
pliihed by the inhabitants of Greece. 

This country is at prefent barbarous to a great degree* 
It groans under the yoke of ilavery and ignorance. Its 
climate and fome ruins are all it prefervcs. There is no 
▼eftige left of urbanity» emulation, or induitry. There are 
no more enterprifes for the public good» no more objeâs 
for the produ6\ions of genius» no more enthudafm for the 
redoration of arts, no more zeal for the recovery of liberty. 
The glory of Themidocles and qf Alcibiades» the talents 
of Sophocles and Demodhenes» the learning of Lycurgut 
and of Plato, the policy of Pififtratus and of PertcleSy and 
the labours of Phidias and of Apelles» are all forgotten ; 
every thing hath been deftroyed ; and a profound darkneft 
covers t}ie region, formerly fo produ^ive of miraculoui 
events. 

The flaves who walk over the ruins of ftatues, columns» 
palaces, temples, and amphitheatres, and whd blindly 
trample fo many riches under foot, have loft even the re- 
membrance of the great exploits of which their country 
was the fcene. They have even disfigured the names of 
the towns and the provinces. They are aftonifhed that the 
defire of acquiring knowledge (hould attra£i into their 
country learned men and artiiis. Become infenfible to the 
Invaluable remains of their annihilated fplendour, they would 
wifh that the fame fpirit of indifférence fhould be diffufed 
over the whole world. To be allowed to vifit this intercft- 
ing fpot, it is neceffary to be at great expences, to run 
great rifks, and, befide this, to obtain the proteâion of 
government. 

Thefe people, though- during ten or twelve centuries the 
interior part of their empire was the prey of civil, ;*eligiou8, 
and fcholaflic wars, and chough expofed from without to 
bloody combats, deflruélive invaûons, and continual loiTes» 
Hill preferved fome taftc and fome knowledge ; when the 
difciples of Mahommed, who, armed with the fword and 
the coran, had fubdued with rapidity all the parts of for 
vad a dominion, felzed upon the capital itfelf. 

At this period the fine arts returned with literature from 
(jreece into Italy by the Mediterranean, which maintained 
the commerce between Afia and Europe. The Hunni, 
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under the name of Goths, had driven them from Rome to 
Conttantinople ; and the very fame people, under the name 
of Turksy expelled them again from Conftantinople to 
Roove. That city, delHned as it was to rule by force or 
by ftratagcm, cultivated and revived the arts, which had 
been a long time buried in oblivion. 

WaUsy columns, flatues, and vafes, were drawn forth from 
the dud of ages, and from the ruins of Italy, to ferve as 
models of the fine arts at their revival. The genius which 
prefides over defign raifed three of the arts at once ; I mean 
architedlure, fculpture, jsnd paintmg. Archittâure, in 
which convenience itfelf regulated thofe proportions of 
fymmetry that contribute to ^st pleafure to the eye; 
fculpture, which flatters princes, and is the reward of great 
men ; and painting, which perpetuates the remembrance of 
noble aâions, and the examples of mutual tendernefs. 
Italy alone had moreXuperb cities, more magnificent edi- 
fices, than all the red of Europe. Rome, Florence, and 
Venice, gave rife to three fchools of original painters : fo 
much does genius depend upon the imagination, and ima- 
gination upon the climate. Had Italy pofTcfTed the trea« 
lures of Mexico and the produ^ions (31 Afia, how much 
more would the arts have been enriched by the difcovcry 
of the Eafl and Weft Indies ? 

That country, of old fo fruitful in heroes, and fiiice in 
anifts, beheld literature, which is the infeparable compa- 
nion of the arts, flourifh a fécond time. It had been over- 
whelmed by the barbarifm of a latinity corrupted and dis- 
figured by religious enthufiafm- A mixture of Egyptian 
theology, Grecian philofophy, and Hebrew poetry ; fuch 
•was, the Latin language in the mouths of monks, who 
chanted all nightj and taught by day things and words 
they did not underiland. 

The mythology of the Romans revived in literature the 
graces of antiquity. The fpirit of imitation borrowed 
them at firft indifcrimînately. Cuftom iotroduced tafte in 
the choice of thofe rich trcafurea. The Italian genius, too 
fertile not to invent, blended its enthufiafm and caprice with 
the rules and examples of its old mafters, and joined even 
the fidions of fairy land with thofe of fable. The works 
of imitation partook of the manners of the age and of the 
national charader. Petrarch had drawn that eelcftial vir- 
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gin beauty, which fervcd as a model for the heroînca of 
chiralry. Armida waa the emblem of the coquetry which 
reigned in her time in Italy. Ariofto confounded every 
fpecies of poetry^ in a work» which may rather be called 
the labyrinth of poetry, than a regular poem. That 
author will (land alone in the hiflory of literature, like the 
enchanted palaces of his own con(lru6lIon in the d<:ferts. 

Letters and arts, after crofling the fea, paifed the Alps. 
In the fame manner as the crufades had brought the orien* 
tal romances into Italy, the wars of Charles VIII and 
Lewis XII introduced into France fome principles of good 
literature. Francis I, if he had not been into Italy in order 
to contend for the Milanefe with Charles V, would never, 
perhaps, have been ambitious of the title of the fa'her of 
leiters : but thefc feeds of knowledge and improvement ia 
the arts were lo(l in the religious wars. They were reco- 
vered again, if I may be allowed the expreffion, in fcenes 
of war and dcftrudlion ; and the time came when they 
were again to revive and flourifh. Italy was as much diu 
tinguifhed in the 1 6th century, as France was in the fuc- 
cceding one, which, by the viftories of Lewis XIV, or ra- 
ther by the genius of the great men that flourifhed toge- 
ther under his reign, deferves. to make an epocha in the 
hiftory of the fine arts. 

In France all the efforts of the human mind were at onCc 
exerted in producing works of genius, as they had before 
been in Italy. Its powers were difplayed in the marble 
and on the canvas» in public edifices and gardens, as well 
as in eloquence and poetry. Every thing was fubmittcd 
to its influence, Hot only the arts or ingenuity, which arc 
mechanical, and require manual labour, but thofe alfo 
which depend folely on the mind. Every thing bore the 
ftamp of genius. The colours difplayed in natural objeéls 
enlivened the works of imagiuation ; and the human paf- 
fions animated the defigns ot the pencil. Man gave fpirit 
to matter, and body to fpirit. But it defcrves to be parti- 
cularly obferved that this happened at a time when a^af<- 
fion for glory animated a nation, great and powerful by its 
fituation, and the extent of its empire. The fenfe of hon- 
our which raifed it in its own eftimation, and which then 
diftinguifhed it in the eyes of all Europe, was its foul, its 
inHinft, and fupplied the place of that liberty which had 1 
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formerly given rife to the arts of geoius in the republics of 
Athens and of Rome, which had revived them in that of 
Florence» and compelled them to flourifh on the bleak and 
cloudy borders of the Thames. 

What would not genius have effe£ied in France, had it 
been under the influence of laws only, when its exertions 
were fo great under the dominion of the moil abfolute of 
kings ? When we fee what energy patriotifm has given to 
the £ngli(h, in fpite 'of the inactivity of their climate, 
we may judge what it might have produced among the 
French, where a moil mild temperature of feafons leads a 
people, naturally fenfible and lively, to invention and en- 
joyment. We may conceive what its effeds would have 
been in a country, where, as in ancient Greece, are to be 
found men of aélîve and lively genius, fitted for inventioni 
from being, warmed by the molt powerful and enlivening 
raye of the fun ; where there are men ilrong and robuft in 
It climate, in which even the cold excites to labour ; in 
which we meet with temperate provinces between north 
and fouth ; fea-ports, together with navigable rivers ; vaft 
plains abounding in corn ; hills loaded with vineyards and 
fruits of all forts ; fait pits which may be iucreafed at plea- 
fure s paflures covered with horfes ; mountains clothed 
with the fineft woods ; a country everywhere peopled with 
laborious hands, which are the firft refources for fubM- 
ence ; the common materials for the arts, and the fuper- 
Jfluities of luxury ; in a word, where we meet with the 
commerce of Athens, the induftry of Corinth, the foldicry 
of Sparta, and the flocks of Arcadia. With all thefe ad- 
vantages,, which Greece once poffeffed, France might have 
carried the fine arts to as great a height as that parent of 
genius, had fhe been fubjeâ to the fame laws, and given a 
fcope to the fame exercile of reafon and liberty, by which 
great men, and the rulers^ of powerful nations, are pro- 
duced. 

Next to the fuperiority of legiOation among modem na- 
tions, *.to raife them to an equality with the ancients in 
woi^s of genius» there has, perhaps, been wanting only an 
improvement in language. The Romans, who, like the 
Greeks, l^new the influence of dialeél over the manners, 
had endeavoured to extend their language with their arms ; 
and they had fucceeded in caafîng it to be adopted in all 
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places where they had eftablilhed their domîoîon. Alrnoft 
all Europe Ipoke Latin, except only a few obfcure men, 
'who had taken refuge aniong inacceffible mountains : but 
the invafion of the barbarians foon changed the nature of 
this language. With the harmonious founds of an idiom 
polifhed by genius and by delicate organs, thefe people, 
who were warriors and hunters, blended the rude accents 
and the coarfe expreffions they brought along with them 
from their gloomy forefts and fevere climate. There 
were foon as many different languages as forms of govern- 
ments. At the revival of letters, thefe languages mud na- 
turally have acquired a more fublime and a more agreeable 
pronunciation. This improvement took place but very 
ilowly, becaufe all thofe who had any talents for writing, 
difdaining a language deftitute of graces, ftrength, and 
amenity, employed in their performances, with greater or 
lefs propriety, the language of the ancient Romans. 

The Italians were tne firft who fhook off this humiliat- 
ing yoke. Their language, with harmony, accent, and 
quantity, is peculiarly adapted to exprefs all the images of 
poetry, and convey all the delightful impreffions of mufic» 
Thefe two arts have coafecrated this language to tlie har-' 
xaony of found, it being the mod proper to exorefa it. 

The French language holds the fupcriority iir profe ; if 
it be not the language of the gods, it is, at leaft, th^t of 
reafon and of truth, Profe is peculiarly adapted to con* 
vince the underftanding in philofophical refearches. It en- 
lightens the minds of thofe whom nature has bleiTed with 
fuperior talents, who feem placed between princes and their 
fubjecis to inftruéi and direct mankind. At a period when 
liberty has no longer her tribunes nor amphitheatres to ex- 
cite commotions in vaft afTcmblies of the people, a language 
which fpreads itfelf in books, which is read in all countries, 
which ferves as the common interpreter of all other lan- 
guages, and as the vehicle of all forts of ideas ; a language 
ennobled, reBned, foftened, and above all, fettled by the 
genius of writers and the polifh of courts, becomes at length 
univerfally prevailing. 

The £ngU(h language hs^s likewife had its poets and its 
profe-writers, who have gained it the character of energy 
and boldnefs, fufficient to render it immortal. May it be 
leaVned among all nations who afpire not to be flavcs^ 1 
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They will dare to thînky aâ^ and govern themfeWcs. It 
it not the language of words, but of ideas ; and the £ng* 
lifh have none but fuch as are ftrong and forcible ; they are 
the firft who ever made life of the exprcfiion, the majejly of 
the people^ and that alone is fufficient to confecrate a ian- 
g"age. 

The Spaniards have hitherto properly had neither profe 
nor vcrfe, though they have a language formed to excel in 
both. Brilliant and fonorous as pure gold, ics pronun- 
ciation is grave and regular, like the dances of that nation ; 
is grand and decent, like the manners of ancient chivalry. 
This language may claim fome diflin^ion, and even ac- 
c|uire a fuperior degree of perfeélion, whenever there 
ihall be found in it many fuch writers as Cervantes and 
Mariana. When its academy (liall have put to filcnce the 
inquifition and its aniveriities, that language will raife itfelf 
to great ideas, and to fublime truths, to which it is invited 
by the natural pride of the people who fpeak it. 

Prior to all other living languages is the German, that 
mother tongue, that original native language of Europe. 
From thence the Englifti and French too have been formed, 
by the mixture of the German with the Latin. However, 
as it feems little calculated to pleafe the eye, or to be pro- 
nounced by delicate organs, it has been fpoken only by the 
people, and has been introduced but of late into books. 
The few writers that have appeared in it, feemed to (hew 
that it belonged to a country where the fine arts, poetry, 
and eloquence, were not deflined to ilourifh. But on a 
fudden, genius has exerted her powers ; and originals, in 
more than one fpecies of poetry, have appeared rather in 
confiderable numbers fufficient to enter into competition 
with other nations. 

Languages could not be cultivated and refined to a cer« 
tain degree, but the arts of every kind muil at the fame 
time acquire an equal degree of perfeâion ; and indeed the 
monuments of thcfe arts have fo much increafed through- 
out Europe, that thebarbarifm of fucceeding people and 
of future ages will find it difficult entirely to defiroy 
them. 

But as commotions and revolutions are fo natural to 
mankind, there is only wanting fome glowing genius, fome 
enthufiaft, to fet the woiid again in flames, Tbe people 
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of the eaft, or of the north, are ftill ready to enilave and 
plunge all Europe into its former darknefs. Would not 
an irruption of Tartars or Africans into Italy, be fufficient 
to overturn churches and palaces, to confound in one gen- 
eral ruin the idols of religion and the nnafterpieces of art I 
And ae we are fo much attached to thefe works of luxury, 
we (hould have the lefs fpirit to defend them. A city» 
which it has coft two centuries to decorate, is burnt and 
ravaged in a finglc day. Perhaps, with one ftroke of his 
axe, a Tartar may da(h in pieces the ftatue of Voltaire, 
that Pigalle could not finifh within the compafs of ten 
years ; and we dill labour for immortality ^ vain atoms as 
we are, impelled, the one by the other, into that obfcu- 
rity from whence we came. Ye nations, whether artifans 
or foldiers, what are ye in the hands of Nature, but the 
fport of her laws, deftined by turns to fet duft in motion, , 
and to reduce the work again to duft ? 

But it is by means of the arts that man enjoys his ex- 
iftebcc, and furvives himfelf. Ages of ignorance never 
emerge from their oblivion. - There remains no more trace 
of them after their exiftence, than before they began to ' 
ex id. There is no pofilbility of indicating the place or 
time of their paflage, nor can we mark on the ground be- 
longing to a barbarous people, it h here they Imed $ for 
they leave not even ruins to lead us to coUeéi that they 
have ever exifted. It is invention alone that gives man 
power over matter and time. The genius of Homer has 
rendered, the Greek language indelible. - Harmony and 
reafon have placed the eloquence of Cicero above all the 
facrcd orators. The pontiffs themfelves, polifhed and en- • 
lightened by the information and attr^f^ive influence of the 
arts, by being admirers and proteâors of them, have af- • 
lifted the human mind to break the chains of fuperftition. 
Commerce has haftened the progrefs of art by means of the 
luxury which wealth has dlnufed. - All the efforts of the 
mind, and the exertions of manual labour, have been united 
to embellifh and to improve the <:ondition of the human 
fpecies. Induftry and invention, , together with the en- 
joyments procured by the New World, have penetrated as 
far as the polar circle, and, the fine arts are attempting to - 
rife fuperior to the obftacles of nature even at Peterfburg. 

Orators, poets, hiftorians, painters, and ftatuaries, are- 
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made to be the fnends of great men. Heralds of theîr 
fame during their life^ they are the eternal^prefervers of it 
when they no longer exiil. In rendenng their names im- 
mortal, they immortaUfe themfelves. It is by thefe feve- 
ral orders of men, that the nations didinguiih themfelves 
among contemporary nations. The arts, after having ren- 
dered them illuUrious, alfo redore wealth to them, when 
they are become indigent. It is ancient Rome which at 
prefcut fubfifts modern Rome. Let the people whom they 
honour, both at the prefcnt and at future times, if they be 
not ungrateful, honour them la their turn. Ye nations, 
you wul pafs awav, but their produ6lions will remain. 
The torch of genius, which enlightens you, will be ex- 
tinguifhcd if you negleél it; and after having walked in 
darknefs for fome ages, you. will fall in the abyfs of oWi-^ 
vion, which hath fwallowed up fo many nations that have 
preceded you, not becaufe they have been deflitute of vir- 
*tues, but of a facred voice to celebrate them. 

Beware efpecially of adding perfecution to indifference. 
It is certainly enough for a writer to brave the rcfentroent 
of the intolerant magiftrate, of the fanatic fpirit, of the 
fufpicious nobleman, and of all ranks of men proud of their 
prerogatives, without being alfo expofed to the fcveritie» 
of government. To infliél upon a philofopher an infamous 
or capital punishment, is to condemn him to pufillanimity 
or to filence : it is to llifle or to banifh genius ; it is to put 
a flop to national 'information, and to the progrefs of 
knowledge* • 

It will be laid, that thefe reflétions are thofe of a man 
who is thoroughly determined to fpeak without circum- 
fpe6lion of pcrfons and things : of perfons, whom one 
fcarce dares to addrefs with franknefs; of things, concern- 
ing which a writer endowed with a little fhare of fenfe 
neither thinks nor exprefTes himfelf as the vulgar, and who 
yet would wifli to efcapc profcription. This may poffibly 
be the cafe, and wherefore Ihould it not be ? Neverthe- 
lefs, whatever may happen, I will never betray the hon- 
ourable caufe of liberty. If I experience nothing but 
misfortunes from it, which I neither cxpe£l nor dread, fo 
much the worfe for the author of thofe misfortunes. He 
will be detefted during life, for one inftant of my exiftence 
which he fhall have difpofed of with injnftice and violence» 
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His namç will be handed down to future ages branded with 
ignonxiny ; and this cruel fentence would be independent 
of the fmall value, or of the little merit of my writings. 

To the train of letters and fine arts phi- Philofcp^Jy, 
lofophy is annexed, which one would ima- 
gine ought rather to direél them ; but appearing later 
tlian they did, can only be confidered as their attendant. 
Arts arifc from the very neccflities of mankind in the ear- 
liell (late of the human mind. Letters are the flowers of 
its youth ; children of the imagination, being fhemfelvea 
fond of ornament, they decorate every thing they ap- 
proach ; and this turn for embelli(hment produces what are 
properly called the fine arts, or the arts of luxury and ele- 
gance, which give the polifh to the primary arts of necef- 
dty. It is then we fee the winged genii of fculpturc flut- 
tering over the porticos of architedture ; and the genii of 
painting entering palaces, reprcfenting the heavens upon a 
ceiling, Iketching out upon wool and filk all the animated 
£cenes of rural hfe, and tracing to the mind upon canvas 
the ufeful truths of hiftory, as well as the agreeable chi- 
meras of fable. 

When the mind has been employed on the pleafures of 
imagination and of the fenfes, when governments have ar» 
rived to a degree of maturity, reafon arifes and beflowa on ^ 
the nations a certain turn for refledlion \ this is the age of 
philofophy. She advances with gradual fteps, and proceeds 
iilently along, announcing the decline of empires which 
{he attempts in vain to fupport. She clofed^the latter ages 
of the celebrated republics of Greece and Rome. Athena 
had no philofophers till the eve of her ruin, which they 
feemed to foretel ; Cicero and Lucretius did not compofe 
their writings on the nature of the gods, and the fyftem of 
the world, till the confuflon of the civil wars arofe, and 
haflened the deftrudlion of liberty. 

Thaïes, Anaximander, Anaximenes,. Anaxagoras, had 
however laid the foundations of natural philofophy in the 
theories of the elements of matter ; but the rage of form- 
ing fyflems fucceflively fubvertcd thefe fevcral principles. 
Socrates then appeared, who brought back philofophy to 
the principles of true wifdom and virtue ; it was that alone 
he loved, pradifed, and taught, perfuaded that morality,. 

P 6 
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and not fcienc^i was condocîte to the happlnefs of man. 
Plato, his difciple, though a natural philofopher, and in- 
ilruûed in the myfteries of nature by his travels Into 
Egypt, afcribed every thing to the foul, and'fcarce any 
thinff to nature \ he confounded philofophy with theologi« 
cal ipeculations, and the knowledge of the univerfe with 
the ideas of the divinity. Ariftotle, the difciple of Plato,, 
turned his inquines lefs on the nature of the Deity, thaa 
on that of man and of animals. His natural hiftory has 
been tranfmitted to pofterity, though it was holden only 
in moderate eflimation by fits cbnt'emporarics. £picurus, 
who lived nearly about the lame period, revived the atoms 
of Democritus ; a fyflem, which doubtlefs balanced that 
of the four elements of Ariflotle : and as thefe were the two 
prevailing fyftems at that time, no improvements were 
made in natural philofophy. The moral philofophers en- 
vÇaj?ed the attention of the people, who underilood their 
lyftem better than that of the natural pbilofopher. They 
cilablHhed fchools ; for as foon as opmions gain a degree 
of I'eputatioo, parties are immediately formed to fupport 
them. 

In thefe circumftances, Greece, agitated by hitenor 
commotions, after having be^6ft torn with an inteftine war, 
was fubdued by Macedonia, and its goveuiment difiblved 
by the Romans. Then public calamities turned the hearts 
and underftandings of men to morality. Zeno and Demo- 
c n't us, who had been only natural philofophers, became, a 
confiderable time after their death, the heads of two fera» 
of moral philofophers, more addiâed to theology than 
phyfics, rather cafui lis than philofophers;. or it- might ra- 
ther -be affirmed,, that philofophy was given up and con- 
fined entirely to the fophifts. The Romans, who had bor* 
TOwed every thing from the Greeks, made no difcoveries in 
the true fydem of philofophy.. Among the ancients it 
made little progrefs ;. becaufe it was entirely confined to 
morality r among the modems, its firft lieps have been. 
. more fortunate, becaufe they have been guided by the light 
of natural knowledge. 

We mud not reckon the interval of near a thoufand. 
years, during which period philofophy, fcience, arts, and. 
letters, were buried in the ruins of the Roman empire,, 
among the afiies of axicient Italy, and the duft of the. 
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cloiflerB. In Afia, their monuments w€re ftill preferred* 
though not attended to ; and in Europe, fome fragments 
of them remained which (he did not know. The workL 
was divided into chriftian and mohammedan, and everj* 
where covered with the htood of nations : ignorance alone 
triumphed under the ftandard of the crofs or the creicent:; 
Before thefe dreaded figns, every knee was bent, every 
fpirit trembled, 

Pbilofophy continued in a ftate of infancy, pronounctng 
enly the names of God and of the foul ; her attention was 
fblely engaged on matters of which ihe fhould for ever have 
remained ignorant. Time, argument, and all her appli- 
cation, were wafted on queftions that were, at leaft, 
idle ; queftions, for the moll part, void of fenfe, not to be 
defined, and not to be determined from the nature of their 
objeâ. ; and which, therefore, proved an eternal fource of 
dflputes, fchifms, feâs, hatred, perfecution, and national 
as well as religious wars. 

In the meantime, the Arabs, after their conquefts^ car» 
ried away, as it were in triumph, the fpoils of genius and 
pbilofophy. Ariftotle fell into their hands, preferved from 
the ruins of ancient Greece. Thefe deftroyers of empires 
had fome fciences of which they had been the inventors \ 
among which arithmetic is to be numbered. ^ By the 
knowledge of aftronomy and geometry, they difcovercd the 
coafts of Afnca, which they laid waite, and peopled again %. 
and they w«re always great proficients in medicine. That 
fcience, which has, perhaps, no greater recommendation in 
its favour, than its affinity with chemiftry and natural 
knowledge, rfndered them as celebrated as aftrolo^y, which 
is another fupport of empirical impofition. Avicenna and 
A ver roes, who were «qually fkiHed in phytic, mathematics,^ 
and phiiofophy, preferved the tradition of true fcience by 
tranilations and commentaries. But l«t us imagine what 
muft become of .Ariftode, tranilated from Greek into 
Arabic, and after that, from Arabic into Latin, under the 
hands of monks, who wanted to adapt the phiiofophy of 
paganifm to the fyftems of Mofes and Chrifl;» • This confu- 
lk>a of opinions, ideas, andlanguage^ Hopped for a coiffider- 
able time the progrefs of fcience, and the reducing of it in- 
to a regular fytteih. The divine overturned the matcHals 
tironght by the philofophçr, who fapped the vei'y^ttfid»> 
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ations laid by his lÎTal, HoweYcr» with a few ftones from 
one, and much faod from the other» foroe wretched archi-, 
teéts railed a flrange Gothic moquaient» called the philofo- 
phy of the fichools. Continually amended, renewed» and 
lupported» from age to are» by Irifh or Spanifh metaphy- 
ficiant» it maintained itfeirtiQ about the time of the difco- 
yery of the New World, which was deftined to change the 
face of the Old one. 

Light fprang firom the midfl of darknefs. An £ngli(h 
monk applied himfelf to the praéiice of chemiftry» and 
paving the way for the invention of gunpowder» which was 
to bring America into fubje^^ion to Europe» opened the 
avenues of true fcience by experimental philofophy. Thus, 
philofophy iflued out of the cloifter» where ignorance re- 
mained. When Boccacio had expofed the debauched lives 
of the regular and fecular clergy» Galileo ventured to form 
conjectures upon the figure of the earth. Superftition was 
alarmed at it ; and its clamours» as^ well as its menaces» 
Ivere heard : but philofophy tore oiF the mafk from the 
n)on(l*er» and rent the veil under which truth had been 
hidden. The weaknefs and falfehood of popular opinions 
was perceived» on which fociety was then founded ; but in 
order to put an effeâual (top to error» it was necefiary to 
I be acquainted with the laws of nature» and the caufes of her 
yerious phenomena : and that was the objeél philofophy had 
in view. 

As fqon as Copernicus wa» dead» after he had» by the 
power of reafon» conjeâured that the fun was in the centre 
of our world, Galileo arofe» and confirmed» by the invention 
of the telefcope, the true fy ftem of aftronomy, which either 
had been uoknown» or lay in oblivion ever (ince Pythagoras 
had conceived it. While Gaffendi was reviving the ele- 
ments of ancient philofophy» or the atoms of Epicurus» 
Defcartes imagined and combined the elements- of a new 
philofophy» or his ingenious and fubtle vortexes. Almod 
about the fame time, Toricelli invented, at Florence» the 
barometer» to determine the weight of the air ; Pafcal 
meafured the height of the mountains of Auvergne ; and 
Boyle, in England» verified and confirmed the various ex^ 
périment s of both. 

Defcartes had taught the art of doubting» in order to 
undeceive the mind previous to infiruéiion. The method 
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^f doubting propôfed by him was the grand inilniment of 
cience, and the moil fignal fervicc that could be rendered 
to th« human mind under the daiknefs which furrounded» 
and the chains, which fettered it. Bayle» by appplying that 
method to opinions the beft authorikd by the lan^ion of 
time and power, has made us fenfible of its importance* 

Ghancèlior Bacon, a phtlofopher, but unfuccefsful at 
court, as Friar Bacon had been in the cloifter, like him the 
harbingerratherihanthe eftablifher of the new'philofophy, had 
protefted equally againft the prejudice of the fenfes and the 
fchools, as againft thofe phantoms he ftyled the idols of the 
underftanding. He had foretold truths he could not dif- 
cuver. In conformity to the refult of his reafoning, which 
might^ be difcovered as oracular, while experimental philo- 
fophy was difcovering faâs, rational philofophy was in 
ftarch of caufcs. Both contributed to the ftudy of mathe- 
matics, which were to guide the efforts of the mind, and in* 
furè their fuccess. It was, in fad, the fcience of algtbra 
applied to geometry, and the application of geometry to 
natural philofophy, which made Newton conjedui'e the 
true fyftcm of the world. Upon taking a view of the 
heavens, he perceived in the fall of bodies to the earth, and 
in the motions of the heavenly bodies, a certain analogy 
which implied an univerfal principle,, differing from impulle» 
the only viûble caufe of all their movements. From the 
fludy of agronomy he next applied himfelf to that of op- 
tics, and this led him to conje^ure the origin of light ; and 
the experiments which he made in x:enfequence of this in- 
quiry reduced it into a fyflem. 

At the time when Defcartes died, Newton and Leibnitz 
were but jufl born, who were to finifh, correct, and bring 
to pe.rfeétion, what he had begun ; that is to fay, the eftab- 
lifhing of found philofophy. Tbefe two men alone, greatly 
contributed to' its quick and rapid progrefs. One carried 
the knowledge of God and the foul.fo far as reafon could 
lead it ; and the unfuccefsfulnefs of his attempts undeceiv* 
ed the human mind for ever with refpcdl to fuch falfe lyf- 
tems of metaphyfics. The other extended the principles 
of natural philofophy and the ^mathematics much further 
than the genius of many ages had been able to carry them^ 
and pointed out the road to truth. At the fame time» 
Locke, preceded. by Hobbes^ a man on whom nature had 
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beftowed an uncommon underftanding, and who had re- 
mained obfcure from the very boldnefs of h» principles, 
which ought to have had a contnuy effeél ; Locke, I fay, 
attacked fcientific prejudices, even into the intrench men ca 
of the fchools : he dilfipated all thofe phantoms of the 
imaginatioRf which Malebranche fuffered to fpring up 
agam, after he had pointed out their abfurdity, becâule 
he did not attack the foundation on which they were 
fupported. * 

But we are not to fuppofe that philofophers alone have 
difcovered and imagined every thing. It is the courfe of 
events which has given a certain tendency to the aAions 
and thoughts of mankind. A complication of natural or 
moral caufcs, a gradual improvement in politics, joined to 
the progrefs of ftudy and of the fcienccs, a combination of 
circum dances which it was ' as impofliblc to haften as to 
forcfee, mud have contributed to the. revolution that has 
prevailed in the underdandings of men. Among nations, 
as among individuals, the body and foul a£t and reaél al- 
ternately upon each other. Popular opinions infe6l even 
philofophers, and pbilofophers are guides to the people. 
Galileo had aiferted, that, as' the earth turned round the 
fun, there muft be antipodes ; and Drake proved the faÔ,. 
by a voyage round the world. The church ftyled itfelf 
univerfal, and the pope called himfelf , mafter of the earth ; 
and yet, more than two thirds of its inhabitants did not fo 
much as know there was any catholic religion, . and parti- 
cularly that there was a pope. . Europeans, who have 
travelled and trafficked everywhere, taught Europe that one 
portion of the globe adopted the vifionary opinions of Mo- 
hammed, and a ftill larger one lived in the darknefs of idol- 
atry, or in the total ignorance and unenlightened ftate of 
athéîfm. This philofophy extended the empire of^ human 
knowledge, by the difcovery of the errors of fupcrftition, 
and of the truths of nature. 

Italy, whofe impatient geniu» penetrated through the 
obftacles that furrounded it, was the firft that founded an 
academy of natural philofophy. France and England, who 
were to aggrandize thcnffelves even by their competition, 
wifcd at one time two everlafting monuments to the im- 
provement of philofophy : two academies, from whence all 
the learned men of Europe derive their informationi and xu^ 
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which they dcpofit all their ftores of knowledge. From 
Jience have heen brought to light a great number of the 
myderious points in nature ; experimentSy phenomena, dif- 
coveriea in the arts and fciences, the fecrcts of eleâricity» 
and the caufes of the aurora borealis. Hence have pro» 
ceeded the inilruments and means of purifying air on-board 
of ihipsy for making fea*water fît to be drunk, for determin* 
ing the figure of the earth, and afcertaining the longitudes ; 
for improving agriculture, and for producing more grain, 
with lefs feed and lefs labour. 

Ariftotle had reigned ten centuries in all the fchools of 
£lurope ; and the chriflians, after lofing the guidance of 
reafon, were able to recover it again only by following his 
footfteps. Their implicit attachment to that philofopher 
had, for a confiderablv time, caufed them to err, in bUndly 
following him through the darknefs of tlieological doc- 
trines. But at length Defcartes pointed out the way, and 
Newton fupplied the power of extricating them out of that 
labyrinth. Doubt had difiipated prejudices, and the me- 
thod of analyfis bad found out the truth. After the two 
Bacons, Galileo, Defcartes, Hobbes, Locke, and Bayle» 
Leibnitz and Newton, after the memoirs of the acade« 
miea of Florence and Leipfic, of Paris and London » there 
ftill remained a great work to be compofed, in order to 
perpetuate the fciences and philofophy. This work hath 
now appeared. 

This book, which contains all the errors and all the 
truths that have iiTued from the human mind, from the 
doctrines of theology to the fpeculations on infeûs; 
which contains an account of every work of the hands of 
men (rgm a (hip to a pin ; this repoiitory of the intelligence 
of all nations, which would have heen more perfeô) had it 
not been executed in the midii of all kinds of perfecutitfAs 
and bf obftacles'; this repofitory will, in future ages, cha- 
raélerife that of philofophy, which, after fo many advan- 
tages procured to mankind, ought to be confidered as a 
divinity on earth. It is (he who unites, enlightens, aids, 
and comforts, mankind. She bellows every thing upon 
them, without exafting any wor(hip in return. She re- 
quires of them, not the facrifice of their paffions, but a 
reafonable, ufeful, and moderate, exercife of alt their facul*> 
tics. Daughter of nature> difpenfer of her gifts, interpreter 
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of her riffhtSy (he confecrat^ her intelligence and her labour 
to the uie of man. She renders him better» that he may 
be happier. She detefts only tyranny and impofture, be* 
caufe they opprefs mankind. She dues not defire to rule ; 
but (he exaéis of fuch as govern, to coniider public happi- 
nefs as the only fource of their enjoyment. She avoids 
contefts» and the name of fedis, but (he tolerates them all» 
The blind and the wicked calumniate her; the former 
are afraid of perceiving their errors, and the latter of 
having them deteélcd. Ungrateful children, who rebel 
again It a tender mother, when (he wi(he8 to free them 
from their errors and vices» which occafion the calamities 
of mankind ! 

Light, however, fpreads infenfibly over a more extenfive 
horizon. Literature has formed a kind of empire which 
prepares the way for making Europe be con(idered as one^ 
fingle republican power. In truth, if philofophy be ever 
enabled to indnuate itfelf into the minds of fovereigns, or 
their miniders, the fyftem of politics will be improTed, and 
rendered fimple. Humanity will be more regarded in 
all plans ; the public good will enter into négociations, 
not merely as an impreflion, but as an objeél of ut.ility 
even to kings. . 

Printing has already made fuch a progrefs, that it can 
never be put a (lop. to in any (late, without lowering the 
people, in order to advance the authority of governmenu 
Books enlighten the body of the people» humanife tlie 
great, are tjie delights of the leifure hours of the rich,- aDd 
mform all the cla(res of fociety. The fciences bring to per* 
feétion the different branches of political economy. Even 
the errors of fyftematical perfons are difpelled by the pro» 
duéiipoi of the prefs, becaufe reafoning and difcufuon try . 
tlUrn by the teft of truth. 

An intercourfe of knowledge is become nece(rary for ia- 
duftry, and literature alone maintains that communication. 
The reading of a voyage round the world, has, perhaps, 
occafioned more attemps of that kind ; for intereft alone 
cannot find the means of enterprife. At prefent nothing 
can be cultivated without fome ftudy, or without the know* 
ledge that has been handed down and diffiifed by reading. 
Princes themfelves have not recovered their rights from the 
ufurpations of the clergy, but by the afliflance of that 
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knowledge which has undeceived the people with refpe^ 
to the abufes of all fpiritual power. 

But it would be the greatelt folly of the human mind to 
have employed all its powers to increafe the authority of 
kings, and to break the feveral chains that held it in fubjec- 
tion, in order to becom» the (lave of defpotifm. The fame 
courage that religion infpires to withdraw confcience fronri 
the tyranny exercifed over opinion, the honefl man, the 
citizen, and friend of the people, ought to maintain, to 
free the nations from the tyranny of fuch powers as confpirc 
againft the liberty of mankind. Woe to that ilate in which 
there is not to be found one (ingle defender of the public 
rights of the nation. The kingdom, with all its riches, its 
trade, its nobles, and its citizens, muH foon fall into una- 
voidable anarchy. It is the laws that are to fave a ration 
from deftrudlion, and the freedom of writing is to fupport 
and preferve laws. But what is the foundation and buU 
wark of the laws P It i^ morality. 

Attempts have too [long been made to de- 
grade man. His detraâors have made.a monfltr Mcrals, 
of him. In th^ir (pleen they have loaded him 
with outrages ; the guilty fatisfaéb'on of lowering the hu« 
man fpecies hath alone condu6ied their gloomy pencils* 
Who art thou then who darefi; thus to iniult thy fellow« 
creatures I What place gave thee birth ? Is it from the in* 
mod receffes of thy heart that thou haft poured forth jb 
many blafphemies ? If thy pride had been lefs infatuated, 
or thy difpo(ition lefs ferocious and barbarous, thou 
wouldil have feen only in man a being always feeble, of* 
ten feduced by error, lometimcs carried away by imagina- 
tion, but produced from the hands of nature with virtuous 
propenûties. 

Man is born with the feeds of virtue, although he be 
not born virtuous. He doth not obtain to this fublime 
ûate till after he hath ftudied himfelf, till after he hath 
become acquainted with his duties, and contra^ed the 
habit of fulfilling them. The faience which leads to that 
high degree of perfedlion is called morality. It is the rule 
of anions, and, if one may be allowed the expreflion, the 
art of virtue» Encouragements and praifes are due for all 
the labours undertaken t» remove the calamities which fur' 
round us, to increafe 4he number of our enjoyments, to em 
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bellifh the dream of our life, to exalt, to improve, and to 
illudrate our fpecies. Eternal bleilings upon thofe who, by 
their (iudies and by their genius, have procured any of thele 
advantages to human nature! But the fird crown will 
be for that wife man whofe afFeétîng and enlightened 
writings will have had a more noble aim, that of making 
us better. 

The hope of obtaining fo great a glory hath given rife to 
numberlefs productions. What a variety of ufelefs and even 
pernicious books ! They are in general thework of priefts 
and their difciple^, who, not choofing to fee that religion 
fhould conûder men only in the relation they fland in to the 
Divinity, made it neceflary to look for another ground for 
the relations they bear to one another. If there be an uni* 
verfal fyftem of morality, it cannot be the effeéi of a parti- 
cular caufe. It has been the fame in pa(l ages, and it wiU 
continue the fame in future times : it canr.ot then be ground- 
ed on religious opinions, which, ever lince the beginning of 
the world, and from one pole to the other, have continually 
varied. Greece had vicious deities, the. Romans had them 
likewife : the fenfelefs worfhipper of the Fetiches adores 
rather a devil than a god. Every people made gods for 
themfelves, and save them fuch attributes as they chofe: 
to fome they afcnbed goodnefs, to others cruelty, ta fome 
immorality, and to others the grcateft fanétity and Severity 
of manners. One would imagme, that every nation intend- 
ed to deify its own pallions and opinions. Notwithftanding 
this diverfity in religious fyftems and modes of worihip, aXt 
nations have perceived that men ought to be juft ; they 
have all honoured as virtues, goodnefs, pity, friendfhip, 
fidelity, paternal tendernefs, filial refpeâ, fîncerity^ grati* 
tude, patriotifm ; in a word, all thofe fentimeuts which 
may be confidered as fo many ties adapted to unite men 
more clofely to one another. The origin of that uni- 
formity of judgment, fo confiant, fo general, ought not 
then to be looked for in the mid ft of contradiâory and 
tranfient opinions. If the minifters of religion have ap- 
peared to think otherwife, it is becaiife by their fyftem they 
were enabled to regulate all the aeiions of mankind, to dif- 
pofe of their fortunes and command their wills^ and to 
fecure to themfelves, in the name of Heaven, the attributarj* 
government of the world. 
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Their empire was fo abfolute, that they had fucc«cded 
in eftablifhing that barbarous fyftem of raorah'ty, which 
placed the only pleafures that make h'fe fupportablc in 
the rank of the greateft crimes ; an abject morality, which 
impofed the obligation of being pleafed with humiliation 
and fhame; an extravagant morality, which threatened 
with the fame punifhments both the foibles of love and the 
moft atrocious aétions ; a fuperflitions morality^ which 
enjoined to murder, without compaffion, all thofe who 
fwervcd from the prevailing opinions ; a puerile morah'ty, 
which founded the moit euential duties upon tales equally 
difguiling and ridiculous ; an interefted morality, which 
admitted no other virtues than thofe which were uf«ful to 
priefthoody nor no other crimes than thofe which were 
contrary to it. If priefts had only encouraged men to 
«bferve natural morah'ty by the hope or the fear of future 
rewards and puniHiments, they would have deferved well 
of ibciety ; but in endeavouring to fupport by violence 
ufeful tenets, which had only been introduced by the mild 
way of perfuafion, they have removed the veil which con- 
cealed the depth of their ambition : the ma/k is fallen off. 

It is more than two thoufand years fince Socrates, 
fpreading out a veil above our heads, had declared, that 
iiothing of what was paiRng beyond that veil concerned 
us ; and that the anions of men were hot good becaufe 
they were pleafing to the gods, but that they were plealing 
to the gods becaufe they were good : a principle which 
feparated morality from religion. 

Accordingly, at the tribunal of philofophy and reafon, 
morality is a fcience, the objeft of which is the preferva- 
tion and common happinefs of the human fpecies. To 
this double end all its rules ought to be referred. Their 
natural, confiant, and eternal, principle is in man him- 
fdf, and in a refemblance there is iw the general or- 
ganization of men, which includes a fimilarity of wants, 
of pleafures, and pains, of force and weaknefa \ a iimilarity 
irom whence atifes the neceflity of fociety, or of a com- 
mon oppofition again Û: fuch dangers as are equally incident 
to each individual, which proceeds from nature herfelf, 
and thpeatens man on all fides. Such ià the origin of parti- 
cular coimeâioiiMi «ad domeftic virtues : fuch is the origin 
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of general duties and of {mblic virtues : fuch is the fource 
of the notion of perfonal and public utility, the fource of, 
all compaâs between individuals» and of all laws. 

There is, properly fpeaking, only one virtue, which is 
juftice, and only one duty, to maJce one's felf happy. 
The virtuous man is he who hath the rood exaâ notions 
of juftice and happinefs, and whofe condu^ conforms 
moli rigoroufly to them. There are two tribunals, that 
of nature, and that of the laws* 

The law chaftifes crimes, nature chaftifes vices. The 
law prefents the gallows to the aiTaifin, nature prefieats 
dropfy or confumption to intemperance. 

Several writers have endeavoured to trace the flrft pria- 
ciples of morality in the fentiments of friendihip, teoder- 
nefs, compaflion» honour, and benevolence, becaufe' they 
found them engraven on the human heart. But did they. 
not alfo find there hatred, jealoufy, revenge, pride, and 
the love of dominion ? For what reafon, therefore, have 
they founded morality on the former principles rather 
than on the latter ? It is becaufe they have underilood 
that the former were of general advantage to fociety, and 
the others fatal to it. Thofe philofophiers have perceived 
the neceifity of morality ; they have conceived what it 
ought to be, but have not difcovered its leading and funda- 
mental principle. The very fentiments, indeed, which 
they adopt as the ground-work of morality» becaufe they 
appear to be ferviceable to the common good, if left to 
thcmfelves, would be very prejudicial to it.. How can 
we determine to punifh the guilty, if we liften only to 
the pleas of companion ? How fhall we guard agaioft 
partiality, if we confult only the diâates of friendfhip? 
How fhall we avoid being favourable to idlenefs, if we 
.attend only to the fentiments of benevolence ? AU thcfc 
virtues have their limits, beyond which they degenerate 
into vices ; and thofe limits are fettled by the invariable 
rules of efTential juftice, or, which is the fame thing, by 
the common interefls of men united together in focietyj 
and the confiant objeâ: of that union. 

I«. it on its own account that valour is ranked among 

.the number of virtues ? Noj^it is on accoupt of the 

fervice it is of to fociety^. liiis is evident fxorothe cir- 
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cumftance of its being puniflied as a crime in a man who 
makes ufe of it to difturb the public peace. Wherefore 
is drunkennefs a vice : becaufe every man is bound to 
contribute to the common good ; and» to fiilfil that ob- 
ligation, he muft maintain the free exercife of his facul- 
ties. Wherefore are certain aâions more blameable in a 
magiftrate or general than in a private man \ Becaufe 
greater inconveniences refult from them to fociety. 

The obligations of the man feparated from fociety are 
unknown to me, fince I can neither perceive the fource 
nor the end of them. As he lives by himfelf, he is cer- 
tainly at liberty to live for htmfelf alone. No being has 
a right to require fuccours from him which he does not 
implore for himfelf. It is quite the contrary with refpeft 
to a perfon who lives in the focial ftate. He is nothing 
by himfelf, and is fupported only by what furrounds him. 
His pofleffions, his enjoyments, his powers, and even his 
own exiftenee, all belong entirely to the body of the 
ftate : he owes them all t<i the body politic, of which he 
is a member. 

The misfortunes of fociety became thofe of the citizen ; 
lie runs the rifle of being crufhed, whatever part ' of the 
e>diiice may fall down. If he (hould commit an injuftice, 
lie is threatened with a fimilar one. If he (hould give him- 
fçlf up to crimes, others may become criminal to his pre- 
judice. He muft therefore tend conftantly to the general 
good, fince it^is upon this profperity that his own de* 
pends. 

If one fmgle individual (hould attend only to his in- 
tereil, without any concern for thofe of the public ; if he 
(hould exempt himfelf from the common duty, under pre- 
tence that the aâions of one individual cannot have a de- 
jtermined influence upon the general order, other perfons 
will alfo be defirous of indulging their perfonal propcn(i- 
ties. Then all the members of the republic will become 
alternately executioners and viôims. Every one will 
commit and receive injuries, every one will rob and be 
robbed, every one will ftrike and receive a blow. A 
ftate of warfare will prevail between all forts of individuals. 
The ftate will be nuined, and the citizens will be ruined 
with the ftate. 



.The fitû. men who. coU^rélfid; t h c^feW* ^ i.iDtA. «fc>««(tj • 
were undoubtedly not immediatedly fenfible of the whfile.t 
o(.the£c truths* ^. The. jdea -^qS^ ^e^^ .Siif^ugj^, h^lmg. v^^ 
pilf^v^kpt in then^ tl^ey. were, |^]M>Ahl)(, fiioCifpus pt ^ . 
tainmg every thing by xhc qxertioQ ;Osf ity,*iJ^çç^^9i^', 
lamicie» warned them, in. proccfs of -xiff^ |o|^tJ^,neçdSu|;y; 
of fbrmiag çoaventi^iw. Recîpf p^ .oWi^^û^^iîi|Qrca£éd' 
in. proportion a3 the necefTity of them. wa« felt, : ■ r(h)46 it i« . 
that duty began with fociety» 

Dpty may therefore be defined to be the tt^gid qU^ih;? 
tion of doing whatever is fuitable to fof;iety. . It i^<4udes 
the praâice of all the virtues^ ûnce there is nqt, one «of 
them which is not ufeful to a dvilize4 bo^t^ ^ and it; et- 
duîles all the vices» becaufe there is not on^ which- ia not'* 
prejudicial to it. 

.It would be reafoning pitifully to imagtBCy ,with Some 
corrupt perfons» that men have a right to defpife aU . 
the virtues, under pretence that they are only inftif 
tut ions of ounvenience. Wretch that thou art» wouldft 
thou live in a fociety which cannot fubfid; without them ; 
wouklH thou enjoy the advantages which refult A^om 
them, s^nd wouldii thou think thyfelf difpf nfed fipp prae«> 
tiiingy or even from holding them in eliimat^ion ? What 
could. polEbly be the object of then) if they were, not coa- 
nefted.with.man ? Would this great n^mf h^e be^ 
given to ads that were merely barren ? On the. co|ktrary, 
it is their neceffity which conftitutes their eflencç swd thejr 
merit. Let me once more repeat, that all morality con- 
flits in the maintenance of order. Its principles are ilcady 
and uniform, but the application of them varies fometimes 
according to the climate, and to the local and political fi* 
t nation of the people. Polygamy is in general more na> 
"^ tural to hot than cold clhria tes, ^ CirQumftancea, however» 
of the times, in oppofition to the. rule of the climate, 
may order monogamy in one ifland of Africa,. ..«md permit 
polygamy in Kamtfcliatka, if pne be. a n^çjstns of putting 
a flop to the excef s of population at Mad^gafcsir, sind tW 
other of hallening its progrefs upon the coails of the fro», 
zen fea. But nothing can authorife adultery and fornica- 
tion in thofe two zones» when convcyjjitions h^vc cftablifh» 
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<d the laws of marriage or of propertf in the ufe of wo- 
niea. 

It 18 the fame thing with reTpeâ to all the lands and to 
pn^erty. What would be a robbery in a ftate, where 
property is juftly dilbributed» becomes fubfiftence for life 
in a ftate where jM'Operty is in common. Thus it is that 
theft and adultery were not permitted at Sparta ; but the 
public right allowed what would be confidered elfewhere 
as theft and adultery. It was not the wife, or the pro- 
perty of another perfon that was then taken, but the wife 
and the property of all, when the laws granted as a reward 
to dexterity every advantage it could procure to itfelf* 

It is everywhere known what is juft and unjufl ; but 
the fame idaas are not univerfally attached to the fame ac- 
tions. In hot countries, where the climate requires no 
clothmg, modefty is not oiFendcd by nakednefs ; but the 
abufe, whatever it may be, of the intercourfe between the 
fexes, and premature attempts upon virginity, are crimes 
-which mufk difguft. In India, where every thing con- 
fplres to make a tirtue even of the aét itfelF of generation, 
it is a cruelty to put the cow to death which nourifhcs 
man with her milk, and to deftroy thofe animals whofe 
life IS not prejudicial, nor their death ufeful, to the hu- 
man fpecies. The Iroquois, or the Huron, who kill their 
father with a ftroke of a club, rather than expofe him to 
pcriih of hunger, or upon the pile of the enemy, think 
they do an aâ of filial piety in obeying the lad wifhes of 
their parent, who afks for death from them as a favour^ 
The means the moft oppofite in appearance tend all equal- 
ly to the fame end, the maintenance and the profperity of 
the body politic. 

Such is that univerfal morality, which being s inherent 
in the nature of man, is alfo inherent in the nature of fo- 
ciettes ; that morality which may vary only in its applica- 
tion, but nenêr in its elfence ; that morality, in a word, 
to which all the kws muft refer and be fubordinate. Ac- 
cording to this common nde of all our public and private 
nékfonai let us examine whether there ever were, or ever 
can be, good morals in Europe. 

We live under the influence of three codes, the natural, 
the civil, and ibe religious code. It is evident, that as 
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Jong as theCe three ibrts of legiflatRHit ùaXk be contruUâ- 
017 to each other, it will be impof&ble to be rirtuoas. 
It will fometmies be neceifary to trample upon aaiture in 
order to obey focial inftituttoiis» "and to counteraéfc £acial 
iiiilitutions to conform to t;he pimieptê of Yeligîoa. The 
confequence of this will be, that while we Tare akeroately- 
Infringing ttpon thdfe feveral autliorities, we (hail refpeâ 
neither of them, and that we ihaU. neither be men, nor ci- 
tizens, nor pious petfon». 

Gx>od morals wonld therefore require previoas . refon n» 
which (hould reduce thefe codes to identity. Religion 
ought neither to forbid nor to prefcrHie any thing tx> us but 
what is prefcribed or forbidden by the ctWl law ; and the 
civil and religious laws ought to model themielves upon 
natural law, which hath been, is, and wâl, always be the 
ftrongeft. From whence it appears, that a true leg^otor 
hath not yet exifted ; that it was neither Mo£es, nor So- 
lon^ nor Numa, nor Mahômmed, nor even Confucius; 
that it is not only in Athens, but alfa over all the globe, 
that the beft kgiâation they could receive hath been given 
to man, not the beil which coold have been giveo to 
them ; that in confidering only moraUty, mankind would 
perhaps be lefs diilant from happinefs^ had they remained 
in the ilmple and innocent ftate of fome iàvages^ for no- 
thing 13 £b difficult 85 to eradicate inveterate and fanâtfied 
prejudice. For the archite^ who ^huws the plan of a 
great edifice, an even area is better than one covered with 
bad materials, heaped upon one another- wkhoiit mediod 
and without plan> and unfortunately comie6ked together 
by the moft durable cements of time^ of cuftooi» and of 
the authority of fovcreigns and of priefts. - Then the wife 
man advances in his wedL only with timidity; ke is ex* 
pofed to greater rilks, .and lofes more time in demolMklog 
than inconfthnfting. 

Snice the invafifon of the barbarians ia- this part of the 
v^tld,. ahnoft all governments • have hadno other /founda- 
tion than the int^cft of on« fingfe man,» or trf aMÛngle 
corpçrate body, to tht prejudke of fodety in* gonem. 
■Founded upon conqueA, the effeél of foperter ftrength} 
therhave only varied in the mode of keeping tke. people 
lanibjcâion. At &ft «at mode viâims of them» de- 
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Voted either to^thé (word of thcîr enemies, or to that of 
tbeîr mailers. How many ages have pafTed away in fceues 
^i blood and in the carnage of nations» that ia to fay^ in 
•the di&ribution of empires, before the terms of peace had 
deified that ftâte o£ if^teftiae war» which is called fociety 
•or g^overmnent Î 

Whcit the feudal gonrenmicnt had for ever excluded 
tho£e who jtâled the ground from the right of pofTeifing 
it ; wheni by a facnlegious collufion between the altar 
and the throne» the authority of God had been inforced 
by that of the fword ; what effe£k had the morality of the 
gofpel» but to authorize tyranny by the doctrine of paf- 
fire obedience» but to confirm flavery by a contempt of 
■the fciénces ; in a word» to add to the terror of the great» 
that of cvH fptrits ? And what were morals with fuch* 
laws ? What they are at prefent in Poland, where the 
people» being without lands and without arms» are left to 
be mafîacred by the Ruflians» or inlifted by the Pruilians» 
and having neither courage nor fentiment, think it is fuf- 
£cient if they are chriiUans» and remain neutral between 
their ndghboui a and their lords palatine* 

To a hmilar ilateof anarchy wherein morals had ^ no 
di&inguifhing charaéler» nor any degree of ftabiiity» fuc- 
^eeded the epcdemic fury of tlie holy wars» by>which na- 
tions were corrupted and degraded» by communicating to 
icach other the contagion bf vices with that of fanatiofm. 
Mpisds wcvexhanj^ed with the change of climate. AH 
therp^SuxfSB :vnnre iinflamed and heightened between, the 
tombs tjf Jefu8> and Mdhammed. • From Paleâine was 
ân]^Qitcdta.-pnncipk-of' luxury and oftentation» an inordi- 
nate taile for the fpices of the Eaft» a romantic fpirit 
•^hich d\alibed the nobility» without readering. the people 
^SBoee happy» «ofifecpiently more virtuous : for if there be 
no happinefà without ;rirtue^ virtue» on the other hand» 
^ill never fvpport ilfelf -without a fund of happinefe, 
: ''.AbcMititwo' centupes after Europe hadhcea depopu- 
lated by Afultic expeditions, its tranf^xugration in Âmeri« 
4» Thappcne^ ' This revohition. introduced an univerfal 
jeoôfuiian^^'^nd bkmded the vices 'audprodudio^s of every 
«KbmIx ^'«Tfth obr ,own« I^Ieither was any improvement 
inadeîntljiefcicacç^of'mtnltty) beçai^e mea were then 
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^cftroyed through avarice, inflcad of bcinp maflacred on 
account of religion. Thofe nations wtKch Kâdf made the 
largcft ac^uifitions jn the New World/ fc'çrtiçd -to acquire 
it the fame time all th^ ftuj)îdfty^, ^ferocloïîftiefs» and îg- 
iiorancCy of the Oldl They became th^ ^Vannd'tkrou^ 
which the vices and difeafes of tlicjf" côuiatry were com- 
municated. They were .poor and dirty In the midft of 
.their wealthy debauched though furrounded' with temples 
and with prle&8 1 they were idle and fuperftltlo'us with all 
'the fources of commerce, and the facility of acquiring in- 
formation. But the lovjc of riicbes Ilkcwife corrupte'd all 
other nations. ' 

Whether it be war or commerce which introduces great 
.riches into a ftarte^ they foon become the objeâ of pubUç, 
ambition. At iirft men of the greateft power feize upon 
them: and as riches come into the hands of thofe who 
have the management of public aSairSj wealth is confound? 
cd with honour in the minds of the people i and the yirr 
tuous citlzent who afpired to employments only for th^ 
fake of glory, afplres, without knowing it, to honour for 
the fake of advantage. Neither lands nor trèafurç, ai^y 
inQre than conqucfts» are obtained with an^* other vt^vir 
but to enjoy them ; and riches are enjoyed gnly for plea- 
fure and the oftentation of luxury. Under thefe dj^rent 
ideas, they equally corrupt the citizen vwho poflcfTect (bem» 
and the people wno ace feduced by thetr attraétlon*. 'A% 
foon as men labour only from a motive of <gaii|» and j?pt 
•from a regard to their duty, the moft adyantagequs fitua- 
«t'ions are pfeferrcd to the mofl'hohouraJ^le.; '^t isUK^n 
^e fee \h"e hohour. of a profeffioq divçrted, tp^jCcip-èd^ ^ 
16tt in the paths that liead *to' wealth. '., ' . \ ,'. . 

' I'd the advantage of that .^fe xonfideratiQii at^ich 
nchcs arrive, axe to be added. ihc natural cppyenleiiccs of 
dpuknce/ a frefii foûrce of corruption. The man.^o Is 
in à pûbSç ifituàtlon fs^.defirçus of havIpg'peoptQ. ?ibou1i 
iîlm ; the; honours he receives în public are tnot. iî|GBci^ntj 
for hftn» .^"^ wants admirera, eithfr of l^s-, f^ali^^l^t.^ia 
lux^î^,' ot W profufibii, . If ricjies be (hçjaiwafi off aqp* 
rjipjtioni by leading/to hçnours, how much .more wiU.lt^yj 
be.fo» hy ^Iffufrng ?i taftejor pkalurcj , MtiVy offcra itji^ 
c^ftity to fale, and ifjlçnçfs its liberty.;. .tbV, prince iJctk 
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the * raagîftraq^ up to auSioni ai^l* tKc' «tiagiftratciî ' fet à 
price upot* Uiftîçé ; - the> couït fçlls çmployments, andl 
placemen fell the pepple to* tli< prince, yirho fcll^ tltenr 
again ^0 the ncighbpurmg, powers,' cither in treaties of 
-wtîr, or "fubfidy ; of pea^e, or. expTvînge . of tàrritôry* 
Çu^ in thî$ fordid.traffic, .introduced by the love of >vealtti,r' 
the 'mod çvîdent alteration is that which It makes in the 
xspfals of woprieni' . 

There is no. vice whïch owes its origm to fp many other 
viceti^ and which produces,'* greater number of thçm»- 
than the rncontineiice of a fex, whofe true attendant, and 
mofl beautiful oriiament^ is^ bafhfulnefs and modefty, . / 

. .1 do notlinderflandby incontinence, .t^e prpmifcuous ufe 
trf" women ; the wife Cat^ advifed i^ îî> hi» republic j nor 
do I mean a plurality, of them, ' which is the refait of th«i 
ardent and voluptuous countries of the Ball ; neither do % 
mean the liberty, whether indefinite or limited, whîçTv 
cuftoiA' in different countries grants to the fex, of yielding 
to-the defires of fcveral men. This, among feme peopWà 
Is one of the duties of hofpitality, among others, a means - 
of 'improving the hunian race, and in other plaçea an of- 
fefïiig made to thé gods> an a£V of piety cgnfecrated by 
religion* I call incontinence, all intercourfe betvv^^en th^ 
two ftxes £brbiddén by the laws of the ftate. 

,Why flxQuld this .mifdemeanour, fo pardonable in it- 
Édf, thfe aélion of fo little confcquence in its nature, f^. 
àttich cortfined in thq gratification, have fo pernicious aa 
ifrflu'ence.ùf)on the morale of women ? This is, îbelTevej a 
conre^tienc^ of the ' importance we ^lave atta^hqd to ft. 
"What will be the rellraint of a woman, dilhououred-in'h^r 
oyrn eyes, and ^i thofe of her fcllow-citrzens T . "Wiat 
ftj>pôrt wîft other virtues find in her foiil, when nothîng^. 
<îan aggravate hçr Ihame ? Thé contempt of public opinion^- 
dhepfthe gri^iitc^ efforts of wifdom, is fetdom feparated, 
ill Vfçeblê ami timid, mind, from the contempt .qf oneV; 
fdf*"' ^his" degree of béroîfm cannot exift with" a con-! 
ftioif^efs of îlce. ; The woman whq no longer' refeeéls* 
hérfelf, fooh becomes infenfible to cenfure and to praife ;. 
and • without ft/inding in awe of thèfe t w<>, rélppèi able .' 
jahahtoms,» I kiibw not what will l?e^ th^ rule of per'icôn^i" 
oftd. There remaîns'nôthîng but'the rage of voluptuouf»- 
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uefs that can fndcmnify her for the Êicrifice: (he has 
made. This (he feels, and this (he perfiiadea herfeif of; 
and thnsy free, from the conftraint of the public coafidera- 
tlon, (he gives herielf up to it without referve* 

Women take their refolution with much more difficulty 
than men, but when once they have taken it, they are 
much more determined. A woman never bluihes when 
once (he has ceafed to blufh. What will (he not trampk . 
upon, when (he hath triumphed over virtue ? What idea 
can (he have of that dignity, that decency, and that de* - 
L'cacy of fentiment, 'which, in the days of her inno- 
cence, dîreéled and diâated herconrrerfation, conftituted 
her behaviour, and direâed her drefs i Thefe will be 
confîdered only as childi(hitef8, as pu(illanimity, or as the 
little intrigue of a pretended innocent perfon, who ha» 
parents to fatisfy, and a hu(band to deceive $ but a chailg9 
of time f)ring8 on a change of manners. 

To whatever degree of pçrverfity (he may have attain* 
ed, it will not lead her to great enormities. Her weak* 
fiefs deprives her of the boldnefs to commit atrocious 
aâs ; but her habitual hypocrify, if {he hath not entirely • 
thrown off the»ma(k, wiU caft a tint of faliity upon hep 
whole charaâer. Thofe things which a man dares to at-' 
tempt by fbr<fe, (he will attempt and obtain by anifice; 
A corrupt woman propagates corruption. S^e propa- 
gates it by bad example, by infldious counfels, àSi fome- 
times by ridicule. She hath begun by coquetry, which 
was addrefied to all men ; (he hath contmued by gallantry, 
fo volatile in its propenfities, that it is more eafy to find 
a woman who hath never liad any pafiions, than to find 
one who hath only been once impaffioned } and at laft (he 
reckons as many lovers as (he hath acquaintances^ whoni: 
(he recals, expels, and recals again, according" to the 
want (he hath of them, and to the nature of intrigues of 
all kinds into which (he hath plunged herfeif. This is 
what (he means by having known how to enjoy her beft 
years, and to avail herfeif of her charms» It was one of 
thefe w:omen, who had entered into the depths of thfr 
art, and who declared upon her death-bed, that (he re- 
gretted only the pains (he had taken to deceive the men ; 
and that the raoft honeft among them were the çreateft 
dupes ^ 
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Under the infloence of fach manners; conjugal love W 
difdained, and tiiat contempt weakens the ientlfnent of 

' i^aternal tendernefs, if it , doth not even extinguish it. 
*37he nK>(l facred and ^e mod pleating duties become 
troublefome ; and when they have been negleéled or brok- 
en» . nature never renews them. The woman who fufFere 
any man but her huiband to approach her, hath no inore 
regard for her family, and can be no more refpeéled by 
them. Tiie ties of blood are ilackened ; births become 
uncertain 1 and the fon knows no -more his father, not» 
the father his fon. 

I will therefore maintain it, that çonneélions of gal* 
laotry complete the depravity of manners, and indicate it - 
more ilrougly than public proâ:itotion. Religion is ex- 
xxo/^9 whenthc prieâ lead» afcandalous life ; in the fame' 
msuMcr virtue hath no-afylum, when the fanâuary of 
marriage is pvofaned.^ Baihfulnefe is under the protec- 
tion of the ttiaid. fex. Who Is it that fhall blùfliy when 
a» woman doth not ? It is not proftitution which muk 
tiplies ads of adultery; it u gallantry which extenda 
proftitution. The ancient moraliftëi wiio pitied the un- 
fortunate vidiffls of libertinifm; condemned without mer-' 
cy the infidelity of married women ; and not without rcafon. 
If we were to throw -all the {hame of vice upon the clafs of 
common women». other women would not fail foon to* 
take honour to themfelves from a limited intercourfe, al-' 
though it would be fo much -more criminal, as it waa 
more voluntary and more illicit. The honeil and virtuous* 
¥N>men will no more be diftingui&ed from the women of 
ftrong paffioni^ a frivolous diftinâion will be eftablifhect 
between the woman of gallantry and the courtezan ; be*' 

. tween 'gratuitous vic^, and vice reduced by mifery to the 
necelity of requh'ing a flipend; and thefe fubtleties wilL' 
betray a fyftem of depravation. * O fortunate 4ind rude ;: 
times of our forefathers, when there were none but vir- 
tuous or bad women : when all who were not virtuous - 
•were corrupted ; and where an eftablifhed fyftem of vice 

> was not excufed by pcrfevering in it» 

But finally, what is the fource of thofe delicate paf- 
fiona, formed by the mind, by fentiment, and by fym- 
pathyof charaâer ? the manner in which >.thcfe paflions^ 

0.4 
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alwap tcrminile, fliew» pbtnlj» th»t. libofc -finç.^xp^-. 
fiont ire only employed to Hipitcn the i^oçç ^ài^d Ju&ïi^^ 
the dcftftt. EquaQy at tlic fcrvîçf of" {çlcrvç4 ftkàMÈQ:^ 
hxtt wbTtietffctbey arcCccomcalmpftVidiWPUSir .vr v 
' What ÎB tfce TtfuU of tfeijiiatÎQpaï'gdU 
invtufe fft)eirtkiiftt^ wlucK rums vtliè hc^ttiL of Tp\9ig| uy^, 
IcTore ëfcc^* are amrrf . to matu^itj,. ajid dc^rpyjt t ^<^; 
beanty of tiie' women in ilie prune ot .th(?ir lifie ;. a jcjiçf ,f)|^r 
men .tntl^out {nfonnatlppi V'^I^out jBlrcngthy. afi^wit^v^t, 
courage ; iiicapabte of ferving their country ;, niajg^ftratjea> 
deftkutc of dlçnîty and of principles j.a prcf<;re|icç. <sf';wit, 
th Çodd feijtfe,^ of plcafures to duty ; p^pçJitçf;^|^.toj^ 
fieehngiOf liuManîty ^ of the art of pleafing,'' to talents»^ 
to virtue ; nxen. abfo^bed In fçlf-çanfidgra^pn^ (ub^i^tjcd 
tèà^ni^Tio ari feirvicéable; pfier^ vîthout rçalîbjr,,;vî»i-^ 
DttmèttibR! aoqùaintiincésy and no friends i miftnelîes^ find, 
no wives; loveH, and no hnlbs^nds ; . fepatattpi^ and. iii- [ 
irorce»} children wfthout education ; &rtù^e9.in diford^,;^ . 
ealoiis toothers,, and hyfterical womçn ^.iverrQU9;dilbrder9;i 
pettiHh dd age« and premature death. ..•..> ^ .^o 

It 18 with dif^uky that women qf gal][9nt):y,erç^f tî|o 
dingers of thï critical period of life. The ^véx^juôn ^, 
the tingled which threatens them, completes tlie deprmifi r 
tion of the blood and of the humours» at a.: time when the., 
calfxf which an'fes ^from confcioufnefs' of '8A honeit -lifi^ ., 
xni^^ht be falutary. It h dreadful to feçk.ip vsan» Ia Qoe!» . 
felf» l!be confolations of virtue, whe;o-the <;E^U(niti!eV,o{oat .. 
tur^f^rrotlnd us. ' •* ' , ' ^. f .. ^ , ,. *, '■ j •• 

Let usf, therefore, talk no more of fnQ]?^lity ajv^qi^g. 
mddém tïâtîons ; and if we \yifh, to dÎACQvéi: tiie,c«i^jp,oÉ./ 
this degradation, let us Jçarçb for it in .it« true principle*] 

Gold doth, not becon^e. f he' idol of a p^oplci ^d iirtifiç f 
does not faij into contempt, iinlefs the bfid. conftitvitiaft- 
of the gdVemmèçt lestdson to, ftich à f;orrupl;ion, f .JUia- 



prevail ow the ptoi^pn îina inyanable ;n.t;çrçft of thA..|; 
whdlei • 'If .will ilw^f 8'prodûçe 'tiijs corriaît^o, '. if 4hô^, . 
in whofe n'allas duthprrty^s lodged can ^ma^ç a^ grbkraij, ^ji 
tt&^f h!; tiîi place tlicmfeivè& above tHc reach bfjuftice ^ 



"^m' 
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nhihder t6 tîie'èotitinuance -of /abujei. oiwIkîncd.W thci 



thcir 
pbwttr; 'Oood'laîvi'are nuthtaînccÙ l)y, gçyà çpwU^ Ï^Ht 

ahd th6 govtt-mncn^ wifl atways rçâke.'ûijLQf 'corçiÙ4iW?^|i 
whcti Vjr iù nature ît îs itfclf corrupt, .fa a wopH^ thç; 
nâtîona of Europe will have jrood moraI$ when thejr havç 
,gbod govcrtimcnts. Let usr çoncluaç;.^ But ïet *u$ pre-». 
▼îoufly give à rapid ftetch of the good'^nd ol" the evil. 
produced by the difcoveryof the Ead à^d.Weil Jndlc8« . 

' Thts great etreot hath improved the R^^kru u^>o%^ 
ciOflftvuQîon ' of ihipSy navifiration, ^geç- the good aad lif^ 
gftipliyy aftrotiomy» ' medicine^ natural evil which ih^- 
Idftorr, ^nd fome other |)ranche8 of JjfcQverjf of. :. > 
knowledge; and thefe advantages have America hcub 
xxfgù htca attended' wit)i any known In«- done to Europu 
convenience. . ^ j 

'It fiécfa' procured to JTome empires, vaft domains, which 
htHft given fplcndour, power, and wealth, to the ftatesi'; 
whlcT^nare founded them, fiut whajt expence» have-not ' 
beënlavifhèd to clear, to govern, or to defend, thefe diftant .. 
polTefliony'? ' When thefe colonies ihall have acquired 
that degree: of cjalture^ knowledge, and popuUtiont which 
îs.fttitaldé for them, ^ill they not detach tnemfelves from^ • 
a country which ha^h founded its fplendour upon their 
prc^erfty t We know not at what period this revolutiQU,- ^ 
wi& happen, but it muil certainW take place. 

, Eurpjpe 15 indebted tx^ the New World for a few con* 
Tcoîencies and a few luxuries. But before theie epjoy« 
metrts were obtained, were we lefs healthy, lefs rob u:^, . 
lefs 'ÎHtelligenXj or leCi, happy ? Are thefe frivolous ad- . 
vantages, fo crueUy obtained, fo unequally difiributed^ . .. 
and'fa'obftinâtely difbuted, wortl) o^ie drop of that blood, 
vrlMh hath ^jbetf fpilt, and which will fiiU be fpilt for . , 
them ? Are they to be compared to the h'fe of ^ fmric 
roan ?* And yet, )iow many lives have .hitherto been dp-, 
^oyed|;how many arc at prefei)t)levc(t,ed, aa4, li^w manj:^^^.^ 
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Will not hereafter be facrîfîcedt to fupply chlmencal wants, 
which we (hall never be perfuaded to get rid of> 'either by 
authority or rçaCun ? 

The voyages undertaken upon all the Teas hdve weak^ 
cned the principle of national pride ; they have infpired 
cîvU and religious toleration ; they -have revived the ties 
of original fraternity ; have infpired the true principles of 
an univerial fyftem of morality» founded upon the identity 
of wants», of calamities, of pleafures, and of the analogies 
cpmmop tp mankind under every latitude ; they have' in- 
duced the praôice of benevolence towards every : indivi- 
dual who appeals to it> whatever his manners, his coun- 
try, his laws, and his religion, may be. But at the fame 
time» the minds of men have been turned to lucrative 
fpcculation. The intiment of glory hath been weaken- 
ed \ riches have been preferred to fanne ; -and every thing- 
which .tended to. the elevation of mankind hath vîGbly in- 
dined tor decay. 

The New World hath multiplied fpecie amongft us» 
An izameft defir^e of obtaining it hath occadoned mucll 
exertion' upon the îàct of the globe ; but exertion is not 
bappinefs. Whofe deft(ny hath been meliorated by gold 
and filver ? Do not the nations who dig them from - the 
|)owels of the eaith Iangui(h in ignorance, fuperftition^ 
aiftd pride^ and all thofe vices which' it is nfofl difficult to 
eradicate, when they h^ave taken deep root ? Have they 
!not loft their agriculture and their manufaâures i Their 
exiilence, is it; not precarious ? If an induftridus people^ 
prc^rietors of a fertile foil, jhould one day reprefent t'i^ 
the other people; tJb^t they have too long carried on a 
laiing trade with them, and that tSiey will no longer jgive 
the thing for the rqjrpf^ntatîon ; would not this fump- 
tuary law he a fentence of death againft that region, 
w)iieh hath; none but richçs gf convention, nnleis the lat- 
• it^r, .driven by delpair, IJiould fhut up its minés', in^rdcr 
. to open furrows, in jthc ground ? ^ 
, The^Qtber power? of Europe may perhaps hâve acqtiîr- 
ed no grcfttier ^v^ntagç from the freafures of America. 
If the r^pa^rtition of them hath been equal or proportionate 
between ti^em» neither of them have dccfcafed in opu- 
lence or ixlcreafedin ftrength. The analogies which ex- 
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îftcd ip, ançîent .times ftlU ^îd. Let us fuppofe» that' 
finme. oat îpn« fhould have acquired a greater -quantity of 
metals than the rival nations, they will either bury thfm^ . 
or throw tl^m into ciri;ulation. In the £rft inftance, this 
is nothing more than the barren property of a fuperfluoul 
ina& of g^ld. In the fécond, they will acquire only a 
l/emporary fuperiority, becaufe in a ihort fpace of titfw 
all yendible commodities will bear a price propordbttate 
to the abundance of the (igns which repfefent therii». 

Such are then the evils attached even to th^ âdvétttages 
which we owe to the difcovery of thd Eàft and Weft In- 
dies» But how many calamities, which cannot be com- 
pcnfatedy have not attended the Cônqueft of thefe re-* 
gions ? 

Have the devaftators of them loft nothing by dirpopu- 
latiag them for a long ferîeé 6f ages ^ If all the blood 
that hath been fpilt m thofe countries had been collefted 
into one common refervoir, if tlie dead bodies had bcetl 
heaped up. in the fame plain, would not the blobd and 
the carcales of the Europeans have occupied a great fpace 
Jn it i Hath it been poffiblc fpecdily to fill up the void 
which thefe emigrants had left in their native land, in- 
fe^d with a fhameful and cruel poifon from the New 
.World, which attacks even the fources of reproduftion ? . 

Since the bold atttmpts of Columbus and of Gama, a 
Tpirit of fanaticifm, tiU then unknown, hatfi been eftab- 
lifhed in our countries, which is that* of making difcove* 
ries. We have traverfcd, and ftill continue to traverfc, . 
all the climates from one pole to another, in order to dif- 
cover fome continents to învadç, fome iilands to ravage, . 
and fome people to fpoil,, to fubdue, and to maffacre, . 
"\V"ould not the perfon who (hould put an end to this 
&enzy defervc to be reckoned among the benefaâors of 

mankind? , 

The fedeiîtary life is the only favourable one to popiK 
lation. The man who travels leaves «o pofterity behind : 
}^m* Th^ land forces have created a muhhude -of peN - 
Ii>qs d<;voted to celibacy. The naval forces have almofr 
doubled them, with this 'difference,» that the latC'Ct avt dc- 
flroyed j>Y iîlneffes oii-board of fhip, by fhipwretks, by fa« 
iig)ie> h;yk^i food, aud by the change of Gliknttei.v A, 



cîcty. A U'dçt is »*U(loi' fra^ OPcn 'Wheik>lr< is dif- 
M^iwgci bam the fanfjct»' he kf (if> hd ftfrthtvtife W^îs 

Long voyages have intlN>diiteô»'ilsvi^rpikilei> éf ^m!o«&<- 
loDfi favagof &. I .mcBo tUoTe «lën who' tint^fe' ft^-kany 
cv>untnc9» dud wlta'in.ibflleriil.bekiBg n^ lione ; %Ik) take 
wi'tcs w)irvcT«r Ibeyifiiud tfacsk» aad îthat only from iho- 
^ tjvctof mtmal B<cefiky;>t1n)(c.«ià|>hib)<Mi9treat« ^o 
Ktc ttM ikeiurfiNoe.ot the 4»tert? m^o cémt -o« Ifa^sre 
.^olf . OM » jvoment 9 to wbom e^ery Kabkaye fetkude » 
^al; j<vfao) harfa^Jn reality» - oeitlier fatb«r$^ mothers, 
cWreiW 'bv^thérsi ivlatiotM» frletids, 'fier féflowici^^faés ; 
. iPi.whom 4ko «oiL.pkafing and the moft ^red ftés-ate «z- 
.Mfî^> wbo i)ttît tbfit couotry wîtihouttegret^ ^^ never 
fetluA to it vttlbottt ^Ag îitipatient of going oat again ; 
and to whom the habk of Imng tipon a dreadful ekm0[>t 
giTp$«.a ^chara^er of ferocionroefs* Their pr^bJty is not 
prpof :.ag^iiiil the crofisaç ^f the line ; and they acqîs^e 
,,. ticket in «X(bimgc for their virtue aad their beaitlK - ^' 
.^ TVif.infati4ble.thirft of gold hathgiveii birth* to the tiidft 
40fai»qu». and th^ «oft. atrociotts of all traffics^ that- of 
flave3« . Crimea againft nature are ^kea Of» and yet tlûa 
is iK>t ipftaaeed as the moft execrsibie of them* Moft of 
the .^uropeaa nations have been ftaânèd whh it j and a bafe 
motive, otinteseft hath catin^iflied ia their hearàs all the 
fentimcDta due to our fellow^creatMfesJ ^Biity^wkhout 
t}>€^ afllftMices, theie cotrntriei^ the ae^iitfilJbn of which 
. hath çfA So^àcatt wouki ftiM beiHicuitttsfteâ.' iietf^tSiem 
then.rematoJ'alloiiry if^ in..order>to cnttivate' tbtNAy k^ be 
neçeflary that man ikonSd be veduced to thi^'ooiMistioa of 
. the bryie» in ^e per&m bf the buyer, of the^felfer^ and of 
hinvvyWis fold»: ' •* - -' : • -' 

SbaUW Doi^ take into.^jmiv s^coottt-tbe'CoÉftplidàftioQ 
tfiiich tbc 6tt]fiibent8 n»the Eaft aiîd Weft;Itt(^hav€in« 
frodMQod in ^h^fnaohineiof rgxiVertitiieiit? B^t« tbidi' ^e- 
>pd» .'thejrar&iutprojpet^to'hoMtM ^eitii' 4;^ -édfttrnm^^t 
were tn&iitelf 'fdatoffv 7iAb kdttimftratfoi» w^ettêAMff- 
eii haih-reqitifed ^mûtc-tviç^tiBfitt gtii^st^ iMé'^gr««(er 
depth of ] k;poiricdgiéi ^Thb oares ^ fô>rtifeigtat!y,' SilfMed 
btwow tbe ckisma^^bce at tkft fcot «f tht^tHpbc,'^ 



lftie'ftib$<ûs&tllirâ a<9dfetf: the ''etfdIaCdrî' éh^ iidLr'ihè pdte, 
,hvm b4e» JnAKTicknti foit boUc> tlle oil« oiiid'^bt; 6tlx^r. 
. S:y^}f^<i)iiti£ bftth foMt^ into doafolraiii ''Thé'Aivétâ >fike8 

vrarsi or fuch were incefTantly renewed, hat^e'âîA^afiedf'the 

L^>u« iWp^bere^and^^onfidiar uorlelte» Hfr "èUfftrhgat 

the imc wbc» Ameiicâ ind Aadh 'wdc ttAkm^ftl ' jLec 

ine A^pofe th^t I addrefii myrdf ta tlte m6ft ^i-tfel^f - the 

^E^urQpeaf)» m the feUowîng terim^t Th^ffe' tfiiiA-^r^pjis 

whici^-wSl&rni(h'4h» with rîdi^^fnetflliiw&gr^âiMè^ clot^. 

,.iagt.«âfi4 dclioioufli food^ biitTead«hi8?hiAoi«f^%Ae^bfeKdU 

.a^wl^^t prîce the difeovc^ is;pvDintfci|{té> it4le6.^^'Bb(l 

rthpQ. wiik Or^ot «half hihoukl'be.inade^/i.'îdit «M^béiida* 

gî^e^AhsiX. t^e exift» a be»g iâ£ari]pd^eiH)aglitb'<WAlWer 

.thw ^««(ilioD iq the affirmative ^ i»li)i0)4}fe 'lHd!Hemfa«)«éd, 

thftt there will not be a finde. tnftamt ûi'iiatttrNy VlMtf Ay 

queftioa will not have the lame fofc^* " > • . . >> 

N^Monay I halve difcotttfcd ta yoa< on yotdf «dèar^'cln* 
,ti^:eiGU% I have placed before ywareye» the bc^m^té ofila- 
ture, ^nd ^hefruhi of iadvftry. As ^.are làé fret^^Heflfly 
i.4;he<^^^afio|i.4>{ yoMr iimitèal uabippindii^ yéu ià«{| ha^ 
^ feU how the jealoufy of asarizcyiliorw prîde ^dftnA»*tibn, 
:feiBOve far from your commaa weal the 1iapi}>ineft^ that 
peJIbfits ifefclf toyou by peace and4:oma[i49tcev' I Hav^'^e- 
c^lled that happirieb which has been'i«mo«ed -fM>ih ^u. 
The ie«tÂxnenjts:of my heart haj^r bûenmmniif eitptètkà 
. in i^four ^î all caaankisdy ivithont diftimâion of 'feO: or 
ii0uiitry. . Men past attjeqi»l;ia>my^ght,.h7 the ii^eclpmëal 
idatÎQil of the {«me waotf; and tlic fat^e^ioaiaiAitife^ ^ tlwey 
are aJU^^valiii/the . eyes tsf thei Supreme £cMig^lbr&ii|;h 
. theMpi»Si».e^0|ibet'9Peett theirmbidDaas -andiedtf pâmtfJ* I 
.bpve 90€ bt^eir j^Qoravt thati fUbjoEh «?s ye wc^èv tb Raf- 
ters, your deiliTiy muft principally depend «]M>b fheAi ; 
.. ^i^_ th^i^^hSk: I wS9'fpeakâQg tQ.ycakicf yoarvcalàmi^s, I 
, . wa9j«^9toif1gj th^l^ for ttk©r;côjr€tt88car.)thrir trnri^si' -"l^is 
^S^'cp.^aS^ aot dqM%jQe4.' myr- dofliagel: Itevct^fcr 
t.^Qfic^ire^ tika|J;bt &<t^ 'Wfpcâb deter tot htuqa»f0y/«^ld 
(^p^>iQEi|l^^bî^4ff^coo€ala^ vebîdi^Çs /4aBiito^T^fe 

^ v^o^diiGMirid b^Mft1iai«i^.pi9teâoiis.s I haye 'beemi titlttf^ 
. jpi^rtl^d ^ i^^jfkti» Ihc ^ohqcSa Df the. itdw^! pbwëft; ^> I 
: ,jb^Ye ipQHeft yri|ho^t'4î%9Îf<; »rifntibttui:>fnéj^ and béio- 
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no rcafon to aceuOe myfelf of havJDg betrayed the great 
caufe I hare veotored to plead» I have informed princes 
of their duties» and o^ tbe ^riff hts *of the people. I ha?e 
traced to them the fatal cffcos of that inhuman power 
which is guilty of opprefiion, and of that whofe indolence 
and wcaknefs fuficrs it. I have iketched all around them 
portraits of your misfortunes, 'and they cannot but have 
been fcnûbly affc^ed by them. . I have warned them, thai 
if they turned their eyes away, thofe true but dreadful 
piâures would be engraven on the marble of their tombs, 
and accufe their afhes, while pofterity. trampled ou them. 

But talentt are not always equal to- our zeaL Uadoubt^* 
cdly I have flood in need of a greater (han: of that pene* 
tration whidi difcovers expedients, and oS that elo^ence 
which enforces truth. Sometimes, perhaps, the fenti- 
ments of my heatt have contributed to raiie.my genius ; 
but moft frequently 1 have perceived myfelf ovevwhelmed 
with my fubjed» and confcious of my own inability. ' 

May writers, oo whom nature has beftowed greater 
abilities, complete by their m&fterpieces what my eflays 
have begun 1 Under the aulpicesof philofophy, nuiy there: 
be one day extended, from one estremity of the world to 
the other, that chain of union and .benevolence which 
ought t6 conneâ all civilized people ! May they never 
more carry, amongft lavage nations the example of vice and 
oppreffion ! I do not flatter myfelf that, at the. period o£ 
that happy revolution, my name will be ftiU in remem- 
brahce. This feeble work, which will have opfy -the me- 
rit of having brought forth others better than itfclf, will , 
doubtlefs be forgot,ten. But I ihall, at kaft, be able to 
(ay, that I have coirtributcd as much as was in này power 
to the happinefe of my feliow»creatures» and pointed out 
the way, though perhaps at a diltauce, »to improve* tfaetr 
deftiny. This! agreeable thought wiU (land me. in the 
^t9ià of glory. . It will be the delight of my old age, and 
the confoktion of my lateik moments* 
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j?%r Reman numerals refer to the ifolume^ aai tie figures to the page, 

XJlBENAKY Indians, of Notb Scotia, are inlligated by the 
. French to ravage the Englifli fettlements in New England, v. 313. 

Abfolute monarchs, a fticceflion of wffe and good ones, tends to 
deftroy the fpirit of a people, i.^ 979» 

Acadia» See Nova Scvtim^ 

Acapttico, accoofit of the annual galleon which arrives at that port 
from Manilla» ii« 397. This port defcribed, 59S. 

Acunba, Triftan de, feizes the ifland of Socotora for the crown of 
Portugal, i. 83. 

Aden, one of the moft iloarifliing fadlories in Afia, before the For** 
ctaguefe intercepted the DATigatioa of the Hed fe»> i^'jo^. 

Adventurers, naval, their chara^er, iii. %$%, 

Afgaps of Candahar, the manners of that people defcribed, i. 51 7« 
. Their Cruel ravages in Perfia, ib. Are driveti out of Perfia by 
ICouii Khan, 3x8. 

Africa, was firft vtûted by the Normans, i. a8« Portugnefe expe- 
• ditions to the weftcrn coaAa of that continent, ib. Portuguefe 
fettlements formed on the coaids, i^u The ftaple of their trade 
fixed at Mpfambique, 142. General view of the fituation and 
extent of this valt continent, iv. 2. Defcription of Egypt. 3* 
Hiftory uf Lybia, 11. Foundation of the ftates'of Algiers, Tunis, 
and Tripoli, 14. Empire at Morocco, 14» Plan propofed for 
fuppreffinj^ the piratical ftates of Barbary, and . civilising the 
country, »p. loc^niry into the caufe of the black colour of ne«. 
^I^Toes, 32« Defcription of Guinea, 39. Account of the Afri- 
cans on the banks of the Niger, 48. On the Gold coaft, 49. Ri- 
ver Senegal, arid its trade, 59. Rtver Gambia, 60. Cape Vend, 
'ifiands, ib«. Sierra Leone, tft. Iflands of Curamo, 63» River 
. Gabon» 64. Loanga, 65. loquiry into the caufe and remedy of 
the unwholeiomenefs ofthe climate on.their coafts, 66. 

Ages, middle, qf Europe charadlerifed, i. S. 

Agriculture, afliduoufly followed in China, i. 105, 106. ' Is recom-. 
mended .to the people by the example ofthe emperors, to8, lOp. 
' Revived m France by Charlemagne, ii. 4.' The fo«rce of copft- 
merce is in turn promoted by commerce, vi. 270. Is the fpring 
of population! 271. Ancient Rome mined by a contempt of, ib. 
England the firit European nation that encouraged agriculture by 
honours and premiums, 173. Hulbandmen opprefled and defpifed 
in France» '273. Cultivation purfued in Germany and other, 
northern nations, 275. Why the moft fertile territories produce 
the lead, ib. Pernicious tendency of religious fafts and ^itivals, 
,ib. The arts of cultivation have not been ftudied To attentively 
as other arts, 276. Is the only fource of wealth of which a cotiji« 
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try csfinot be deprîvpiî by riyilfflfp, i^l The 'wÉÎfire df tilF ' 
depcr.dcnt wptm agrictsltare, \h. Hdft jifl^nttn tlie tooft defcrnn ' 
of ciicmirïgemcnt of any clafj in thé (fate, 479. A' free trade ih 
meani i.f pfomnting agrfcultuiK, îlTo. ' Giv«s birth to' tic aita 
i5i. ïmproTcs tbc climate of a country, Ip»! ,* 

AiK 11 Ctiaprllff, remarks on the pe^te of, \v. 431',' 454! ' ' \ 'j 
Akbar Mahmoud, emperor, his fcheme to acqajre à foinr^elije "df 

the religion of thebnamlns, i. 3^. f^Bucei Guzarat> ii. 24. " 
Albany, a fort ereAeil there by the Dutch, to carr^ on a ftir trkéfc 

with the Indian<,v. 337. ' \] ' 

Albemarle, Lord, hîs conduft tt the fiege of HaTannahjph 45314^4. 
Alb^ronf, Cardinal, hhplaviof colonifation, ii 41 v 
Albnqurfque, Alphonfo, is inverted by the xrourt of L»ibTn, with 
the regulation of their intereft in the Eaftfndtes, i. yrl Seraes 
the city of Oofc^ 73. Takes it again and (prtiAfS it, 74. His 
bold fchcmcs to deftroy the Vcnfetian conaracrce with' India^ 84. 
Reduces ahd fbrtiSes the city of Ormus in the t^erfiah gulf, SS*^ 
Reduces the city of Malacca, pj. His death and charafler, roo'.^ 
Akftde, hisoAde înMeiico, iiî. 194. ■ \ 

Alcavala, à tax impofi^ on theSpanilh AmerfcaacolOYtiesi, iii. lot. 
Alexander the Great, caufes that facilitated hi» conqae^t of India,' 

Alexandria rendered the mart for eaflern commerce under "Ptole riij, * ^ 
the fjcceflor to Alexander, i. 75. ^ Account of the intended navj. ^ 
gable communication between this city amd Berenice, lb. , NTaneêr *, 
of carrying on the trade ou its fililuft, ib. Its" coifametCe trans- ^ 
ferred to Cotïftatitinople, yS. The harbour of, defcribed, iv, ^ '^ 

Algiers, prefent ftatc of that r^pdblic, iv. 19. Amount oi their pîj , 
ratkal "fleet, 10. The trade with, irt the hands of a comp^^i^y at [ 
Marfeilles, if. Defcriptîoû of the capital ciry, 22,.2 3. . 

Algonquins, origin of the war between them and the Iro<jubisj v. 
t3«. Areaflilted by theFrertch. 137. Aredeftroyed, 138. 

Almagro, Diego de, hts chara^er, iii. S. Aflbciate» with Pizarrq 
in- hij fcbeme (»f hibduing Pern, p. His difputes With him^ 31. 
Is defeated and behesKÎed by Pizarro.'ib. - '• • ,' 

Alma'gro the y(mngef, aven^f s the death of his father, by the maf- ^ 
fac^pf Pizarro'and Ms adherents, iit..^2. His chàra(!ltr and 
br^tat proceedfrtg^r 3 j. It reduced 'and pût to d^ath b^ Cadro^ 34* 

Aloesi focotottne,' manner of pce^yaring this drug, i. SV* 

Aloes wood, ac<^ount of that procured fr^m Cochin China, ii. 49^ 

Amazons, fource* and'prodigiovis coûrfe of that great river- in South "^ 
Afl:ierica, îiî. tî6. Flrft difcovcrjr of by the Spaniards, ib. . Ex* 
amination nito thcfWbutous ."ftofies'of a nation of women called 
Aipaions, t^*j, Voyage of Pedro Téxeîra',up. the river, «90. Ht- 
sahlous mllBon of the jefufts^Cip tKat'riyer,' a^t- Açcouûp of thç 
bordering tiatiye^' a$3. ' . ' . ., ' , ^ 

Ambafladors, Why kept re4d<^nt ât )the European çoujts. vî; ziS, .' ^. 

Ambâ^na, addreQ'of ortt of the natives of,, to the Portuguefe q^ 
th*hr ^roft^^acy, i. 14s: ^lovsei ciiftrvaf ed there under Dutch 
aathrfrl:y, iSo. Dutch account of ft ccnfpiracy formed againft 
thrth by the Engllifli, iij. 'The actufiUion denied by the tnglifl^. ' 
oofcircumftKncit^'iS4i"^ •-- ^...*... .. » • . • 



AmcftcftA^H honour ^-^ivl^i^^ftoi» to. thU tamenTf tofma /due ia 
Cçl^mbue,. tlioûfi^ cajpticioiiiljr, re^rved for Vcfpucmt, ij. 32(1 
'liippropenfiiy^ot th^c native» to .an unnatural vice accounted fur, 
, -330. "X^e^coiiquf ((s QJP the Sfianlaids tliere greatly facilitated bjr 
the women, 331. Conqu? (I o/ Mexico bv Cortex, , 33S, 33V. 
Conqueft of Peru by Kzarro» iJi. 8. A* phifuA>p£ical inquiry into 
i^e .right of eftatbliCbuig coionies in diftant countrie4, Z37* Ap*. 
pTicatfon to the condudl of Europeans in thi» quarter of the world» 
i.ipy X4<^* Great iioportatioa ofoegroei into £parfiih America. 
li^t 185.' Review bf the forms of government citabliibej in Spa< 
nidi Amcricai Z95< Ecckfiaftical ^ovemment in S^niAi Ame- 
rica; tp^. Articles proper for Spam l» çuliivaitc in the colonies» 
233» . The.coJonîcs ought to be opened to foreigners, 235. Great ^ 
rçiitraband trade there, a3S. Whether the iSDauiih empire there 
is permanent ornot> 240, 241, Defcriptioi^of the Caribhee lÛands. 
3^7, History of the Buçc'aneei-(, 390» Peaceidile date pf, after the 
peikçe •£ Utrecht, 425, 42<». Hints for aboliilllog flavery in Amer- . 
ica, iv. i|z. The northern parts of ptobably ^ifited bj the Koi'-^ 
wegians long before the time of Colnmbus, 222* The.po|)ulation of , 
the Briti(fa-Americaa iilaQdijpriuctpally owing to the civil war un« 
der Charlel I, y. 9. Both the conti;ients of America have been 
■ cov^ered by the fea, 26^4. Reflcdlions on the good and evil which 

refvit to £urope from the difcorery, of the New World, vi. 3^9. 
America, North, the mptives of the fir|l European expeditions to, r* ' 
zp2. Cbara^erof the original natives, ib. Canada conquered hy 
the EngHib, and ceded to thenni, 249. Hiftory of the Britifli fet- 
tiementf on this continent, 2^2* The Englifli colonies greatly for« 
warded "by emigrations of puritans, a5«}. A true idea of this con- 
. tinent, why fo long retarded, ib. Compared with the O^d World, . 
a5f. Phenomena which indicate this continent to be more re- < 
cently left by the ocean than the Old World, 2^3. enquiry cgn- , 
. cerning the origin of the inhabitants of, 265. State of ihe, coun- 
try and its natives on the firft arrival v( the EngliSi, 27». The 
alterations effedled by them,. 273. Defcription of Hudi'on's Bay, 
ib. DiTcuflion of the quedion about th^ etiftence pf a north-wed ; 
paiTaj^e ta India, 280» State of Canada under BritiOi govern- ' ^ 
• fnent, 285. ' Defcription.of Newfoundland, 293, The cod ÉUliery ^ 
on the Great bank, 397., Defcfiption of Mova Scotia» 3iC' Hif- 
toHeat account of New England, 320. New Yoflc» 337., New. 
Jerfey, 345. Pcnnfylvaria, 357. Maryland. 373. .Virginia, 
385. The two Carolina^ 392. Georgia, 405, Florida, 412. Ex-. \ 
lent of the Britifli terri toties, vi. 7. Obfervations on the fea Coaft 
of North America* 8. CauTes of theOowncfsof V€get,ation/here 
p ■ Oefcriptipn and ufes of tKe çandlchçrry , myrtle, .ib. ' De-^*] 
fcriptlon and uffS of the fugar-rpaple t>€^». .10» :" Account * 
of the birds peculiar tt this 'continent, n. ' Bees brought over '^ 
from Europe, apd are coi9tii)uaIly.iucrçj|fî|Mr,.'t2. ' Wa^ de^lîtulç , ^, ^^ 
of aU'domttlic animals till ftocked wjth them from, Jiuio^pc, 13. 
.Supplies England with naval (lores, 15. Abounds v^ith irpn oiinoi» 
17.^ American Von allowed to V freely, import^ into England, .^ 
J 8.' Thfe^vinei there incapabje pt making wme, j^ în.cffc^Ofal,.. 
attct^pes fo produire tilk in Carolina, 20. Geperal^ ^i^^!^î^Sif9 u 
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on tlie popahitioii of ttin continent, 2 r • R^TÎew «f tbe -Ûine priâ^ 
ciptl cimffes of tnhabit&nts, %t» Speech of a ooaker, reprobating 
the niftom of retaining negroes in flavery, 18. Agregate nom- 
ber of its white and black inhabitants, 30. Caufes of the rapid 
population there inquired it)to,'5i. General chataéler of the in-^ 
habitants, 32. The prefervation of national diftinAions aaiong 
the coionifts ought to be dropped, 33. No eccleiiaftical power 
allowed in the Britt(h .colony goTemments, ib. The diftinc- 
tions atttong the colony goTemments, 34. Remarias on the 
împerfeélions of the colony conftitutions, 38. Their pre fern go- 
vernment only a reformation of the feudal fyftem, 40^ Inconve- 
niences introduced by paper currency, 41. Reftrfélions impofed 
on their firft rude manu5idtores, 43. Reftraints on importation 
and eaportation, 43. The Briti(h colonies called upon to contrit 
bate to the expences of the raother-country, 4^. The foundatiofi 
of thrir oppofition to this claim (Vated, 48» Stamp aél inipofed' 
on them, 51. And repealed, 5». Other duties impofed in its 
ftrad, ib. And repealed except in the article of teia, 54. The 
pore of Bofton fhut up, 55. Commencement of the vmt with Bri- 
• tain, 59. Arguments employed to juftify the American «laim to 
independence, 60, 82* Declaration of independence, 87. AU 
legations in their manifefto, 88. * The conftitntiort of thetpnew- 
cftablilhed government, 89. Progrefs of the war with Britain, 
p2, g^. Why it was not more vigoroufiy profecuted oa the parr- 
of the new ftates, 10^. A treaty of alliance concluded with 
France, 108. The independence of the American ftates acknow- 
ledged by the court of France, ib. The mediation of Spain oficfT- 
«d between the contending powers, 11 8. Spain joins in the wiir 
againft Britain, ib. Condudl of the Anoerican ftates explaineklt 
123. Probable confeqoences of their independency, H4. Innate 
feeds of difunion among them, ib. All raankifid interefted in the 
fuccei's of their efforts, 125. Review of their territorial poffef- 
fions, and their natural produétions, 126, 127. £migratorsto them 
not likely to gain much by removal, iiS. Probable extent of their 
future (.opulation, ib. Exhortation to them, ib. The dWcovery 
•of, inftrumental to the decline of the church of Rome, 137. 

American, idands. Set Bahama ^ Bermudas^ Caribbee, &lc. ifiandt^; 
and fee alfo the moft conliderable under 'their proper names. 

Anabaptifts are firft deftingui(hed in Germany by outrageous aâs 
of rebellion, before they had digefted their religious tenets into a 
fyfteto, V. 352. The leading principles of the feel, 353, Arc 
' reduced to fubmiffion, 354. Are funk into obfcurity, ib. 

Analogy, the method of reafoning by, fallacious, iv, 37. 

Anamabou, on the Gùld coafb of Atrica, the French driven from - 
thence by the Englilh, iv. 6z. 

Anarchy, the confequences of, in a ftate, îîi. 31. 

Anarada, Ferdinand, commands the firlt Portuguese âlips (ent to 
China, i. 103. ^ ' 

Angola, on the coaft of Africa, fingular cuftom there, iv« 67. Ae- 
count of the Portuguefe fettletnent of St. Paul de Loaqdo, ^5^. 

Angria, the pirate, eftabliûies an ftidependent ftate, i. 338. How: 
rcduccd, zz^n. 



oian, tbe report concerning that (trait found to be iabolotis, v. 284. 
Ai^eogo, oathecoaft.of Midabtr, account of the £nglilh faâor/ 

there, i. 328. Apoftrophe to the memory of £U^ Draper, 329. 
Annapolis, in Nova Scotia, built, v. 313. 
Aaouittst for iivec» art oblUcle to population, vi« 300. 

AnfOB, canie o€ the failure of his S«ttth-ffta expedition, iii. 244» 430. 

Anthropophagy, moral confideratioas on, iii. 265. 

AntiguE} firft fettlenent of that ifland, v. ap. Its prefent population 
aad produeUoos,!!. Ixs ftrength and revenue, ib. . Governor Park 
killed by the inhabitants, 12« Jurifdiâioa of the governor, 23. 

Antilles. Ste Cûribàse iflamJi. j 

Aiitwcrp> its .prêtent» compared with its former, ftate,ii. 169. 

Arabia, gaographical defcription of, i. 298. Its thre« principal di- 
vifions, 295^ Its ancient inhabitants, ib. Their conquefts and 
.improvemeiiti in arts under the influence ot Mohammed, 300. Ob« 
fervations on their genius, ib. Their attention to commerce, 30X. 
Manners and cuftoms of the prefent Arabians, ib. Peculiar treat- 
ment of their weroen, 302. Their paftoral way of life, ib» Their 
difpo^tion to plondefv 303. Theix camels, ib. Tha manner in 
^hich they attack travellers, 304. Peculiar excellence of their 
horfes, ib. Their poetical tidents, 305. Hiftorical account of 
the port of Aden, 305. Computation of the number of inhabit- 
ants, 309* Great cot&Tumption of coflfee there, and great trade 
carriedon with, ib. Account of the trade of Mocha, 310. At 
Jodda, 3x3. AtSurat, ib* Advantages derived from the pil« 
grimages to Mecca, 314..' The trade carried on by the Arabs oT 
• Aleppo and BalTora, 320. 

Aube, the firft K^vivera of commerce in Europe» i. xo. And the' 
reftorers of arts and Cciences, ib. Were the firft who failed over 
the Atlantic oceen, aa. Extend themfelves over the £aft Indies^ 
6t. Sciences cultivated by them, vi.454. 

Archangel, the Englifh, under Queen Elizabeth, trade to Mufcovy» 
at that pwrt, foon after its difcovery, i. 277. 

Architeélure, G%thip, origin and principles of, i,^ 9. 

A¥cot, Nkbob of, his court where kept> i. 357. His connexions with 
the Knglilh, ib.. 

A-peca, a fruit purchafed by the Dutch at Ceylon, defcription of the 
- tr*e, with ks ufes» i. 101. Isufed by the Indians with betel, ibb 

Ariofto, his character, vi. 34T. 

Ariftocraey, the arguments fur and againft, vi. 61. 

A^iftotle, his charaâer, vi. 348. Is ftudied by the Arabs, 349. Is 
converted by the monks into the father of the philufophy of the 
fchools, ib. Is at length better underftood, And found to teach 
true philofophy, 353. 

Arithmetic, invented by the Arabs, vi. 349. 

Armada, Spaniib, for the conqueft of England, hiftory of» vi* 23^. 

Armida, hev cbaradler, vi^ 341. 

Armenian merchants, the nature of the trade they carry oti at Goni- 
broon, i. 2S8. At Pegu, 368^ In £engalj 371. 

Artn<k poifoned, the ufe of, very' ancient, iv. 149. Aboliihed by the - 
laws of war, 150. , . . 
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Army, (Un4JQg,.»|iik4l«ifeii^;lUMv fiardfed s|^tttili-Hié Wûé 
government, vî. i68. - '*. - 

Arnotto» clefcriptmn«of th» tceetlMit producer tlÉr<lje^ ir. xtr. • It^ 
prepantion for ttfe» 122. • ,* ' ^ * •" 

Arrack, how made u B4Uvf«» Û «3^. .;,..' » 

Art9, origlnall/ derived fro« Afia^ ^sisftiJ Irtttodnflcd- idltf £0- 
rope by the crufaderf, ib. Progrefio^ tQiAMf£dt«t^dtt^ftà%ès^ 
aSj. ArefavourabU to.lib«rtj%'Jkl4. Xhe-cdmiHicMid-Titttife 
of' the arts exerted in various kinds of manufadkarts,' ^^S»' Are 
better adapted to ra^blics, liiaii to^moimrcfaics, 'tS6. '-'Finey the 
origin of, .334. Wbjr ûr«ece axcotiftd itt. them, ib»; Why the 
Romans were inferior to theGreeksin tàemy 39^'' i^toiutioM 
of traced, 33S. Atfirft dnvcn IroiB ftooae, atad«ft»towaid» brtoglit 
back again by the fame p«ople, 34QU Tbsfpieodour o( fch^riew^- 
vivai in , Italy, ib. Their rapid prof^fs inFiftnee#.34(i. • Wiil^not - 
•gfiin be eafily deltroyed, 344. Perpetuate the gcaîa» of «atioiM, . 
345. JLead to philoiophy, 34!». 

Arn and Sciences fubjedt to âÀùon,»?^ •5^-. » '■' 

Afia, a geographical dcfcriptionef, i. ^9. 

Aftrolabe, partly tivveoted by Prince Htanj o£ Portugal, ià 4^. 

Afylam, or place of protediion (or Qrimiaaisî pbilolophic»! r^ec»- 
tions on, ii. 36 (• That refulting from ptoficffionaicharaâ^r, ^al 

Atabah'pa, luca of Peni, unfettled ftata of his foyernttKOt whm 
invaded by Pizarro, iii. ii. His interview with Pizaero, ib» ^ Hit 
retinue maflaered» 4uid himielf takei. ptifotxr, 1.3^ . fiis léfgé 
- offers of ranfora, ib. Ishafelyput to dftath^» 15. .^- * ' 

Ataida, his vigilant defence ^f tUei PdrtngueCd pofTéffiofit >in indta 
againft the couatry powers,!. 149* Re£9rm4|the adminiftrataQai^i5«. ^ 

Atslantls, eziftence of an ancient ifland fo aaikd,iii(i«icedi iDto^s»43*<^ 

Atheni« the fiift coaimercialeâbrtsof, i,'5< i.- i i' . 

Athntic ocean, fprmexly fuppofcd to.be iiDpairahle,..lk 2a-'~ THE, 
crolted by the Moors and Arabs, 13. /• . - t. ji • ■• .''.•' 

Audiences' in Spani(h Amtrica/théj^tuxe of th(lfe.tnb«aaj«^iir^395» *' 

Aurengzebe reduces the £xigUiU whp h94 i&£Mitod.è4Slûiipà at fiodia 
hay. f. 293. , , ^,- '■;. * ,' ■•:•'. i • :■ - 'i\H "> '-'• 

Auftrrvthe court i)f, n^utrp ,iqt<at ^n^^ar^ aQd'CgoRqiiaftyfhaisoft 
trade and gûverQmeotj.iil ^78. The iviteroftj i:câMdnc«s<dfdB|eic«aii^ 
tfy not adeduate to.t|if pride ai)d ioi(oief/tj|(^iflitJaf>tliedioBftt'd^-? 
lf6g, £ftabli Aiment of anEaft-India company :at.t0Aettd,' 17^ 
This company faprificed to other .yiç.iil5S<' tfLiA^^ ' » •'-• .>;. ■ * ^ - ♦* ^ • *-- 

Au^hnrrty în government, its p«fe judicial e^ik^s^vbtaoTSk' :^ .-. -^. 

Auto df Fey celebrate^ at >ùxiç<h «^ ,%t;^g^f\ît,tOl th&lo^of «i fleets 
Ji. ^^5. • ^ Hefle<^|onf, op thCshgrjUii^, %4I i^^i^îspijrfianijibabnu ./n. . ' « :' 

AjfDres; «^rèfent itaté qf thoÇç iu^fe nki^^SSi.tui^j^i» •"'<'' «warnolonî^ii'i 

Babai 




Sacon, « ..«^ ,.«^.v,. „«.,, „w.M''tr'^«*'v* fwi!i.»>.w*»jpi»^w-« — «» ««pi 
.riwei^ï dlfcôve nés,,, v^.^5-1., ,;.,,- ... >j, 1. «j'i'.isj .'.ui - r^^-*i 
*---^i^*i^'<nii^i\cellor,,his chai;i^<^qr, yi^ ,: «r.^sJif *-â.i!" -j.i. i 

Bdhttfat iflandi^,\tfiei^ fituaUoii^^. "o^beTii ^SfjiiAf^ fettled by 



%hai^ tb«t pT0*inot thf ^ pri^cifNtl pkctf 1^ tV'cuhivfctiuri of pop- 
pies, tnà mftkiog of «pioin, i. 370. 

coofiderable for its pearl ûihtry^ tb, 
Babift, the irovernmcnt of, in Braiil, défcrtbed, iif. ^t^. Wfiak 

&ib«fy.: ih%t€<J 9b8u! Giâture of t6baM?eo, 319. Amount of thé* 

to^cfio tl«fifr%bdDe^nb. < •'^ 

BaUoibangaA, «a ihe iflahd pf 'Bovfiraj a new Etiglifh iettkfnent 

t^ere» deftrtyfid» i» s^tau c ' : - 
fi»lbo>k» Yafce NugnA de> arrives ai^tbe province of Darîén. îti. 5. 

Hi» chMaéier, .ib»- Advances into the mouiitaint, 7. jStfiroys 
, atid dilfNflfes the ioliabitants, ib. Discovers the SoruthcTn ocean 

ib. Is lispecCsdcd and pot to death bf Pedraria^, 8^. 
BaldWia» Koomu of the- Butch expedition to, iii. 24t. 
Baiiiaderes, Indian female, dancers,- acccbunt of, iiî, 51. Thejr 

âcefa and dancc^, $$. 
Baltic, duties paid intheSonnd, by fliipspaffing in or ont, îv. 2^4. . 
Bahiotore, Lord. See Maty land, ^ 

Banana, defcription of that tree, and itsfroif, iit. 373* 
Banda Ulandt» didingai^d as the only places which produce nut- ' 

joega» it 1&7» Axe barren in every other refpeél, iSi. The ori- 

gtnal inhabitants exterminated, and now peopled by white men, ib. ^ 
Baadel» a. Portugmrfeiettlcment up the river G^iiges, its. preleat 

forlorn ftaic, i. 374. 
Banians, the trade of Mocha carried on by a i\x(n:effion of that clafs 

of people, i. 310. Are the principal merchants at Surat, ii. 2^. .* 

jD'hoirmode of deaUng, 37. Their women, ib. 
Bajstaua* haw the Dutch acquired the exclufive trade of, i. 225. ,. 
Ba(r)»adQes» firftietiled hy the £ngli(h, v. 15. General defcription 

of, and its population, ib.-i6. Confpiracy of the negroes arit) Ca^. 

iibs, ib. .Soil, and culture of fogar there, 17. Prefent ftate of 
the ifland, and its trade, 18. Its capacity of defence, 19. ^ 

'Ba^liary,. thir aociant Lybia, review of the htftory of this country, 

i«. iti..t I»,-fttbieâed by- tiie Saracens, 13.* By the Turks, ib. 
foundation of the ftates of Algiers, Tunis, and TripoH, id. £m- < 
|itf«olfMôeociTog'^24. Oi?if in of Ihétfe ptrati'èal ftates, 27. Means 
iar-fupfSKlffing thcfv»,' t9. > Anddvifizmg the natives, ^p, 
Bajbodsv defcri|KiX}» oif tlMit iflàttd, v. tp. The purpole» for whieb 
iti* ciilaHattd^j ib.' ' 

Bark, Peruvian,deftripiiW»-ofthe'ïree'that'producesît, îîl '78. Three \ 
fpecies or vafieiio» of< 7^^. Therirtu^ofj >vhen firft p^lijlied, r, 
)b»^:!lf fopiiored to ha<v« bétii ysïed iti fevers bv the natives, %o. 

Barons, undeif:tJia'ft«ul4l^tftéM>df'g\j^f^mrnt, their ch^ra^crj i, Xl*^ '. 

Bartholomew, St. account i>f that 'ffia-nrf, Jr. lop, ^lo,' '. '^ . , ^l 

Bajr0riif4rthe^«feyV^nJlMi)bltaiits,ttBd tiadeof/deXcribt'd, i.jjti. jl^ ' 
v#tl0iljftCSinfBodiul* lttapOi«M tertê exported Ueré, 319.' " Xilct^efiiV 
ment of the Dutch; lhc^t,«6wtetalfti tied;' 321. '".4 "i^" 

Batai^in^ «he iAapitjal;>éf ^lP't4i^<'Dutdk'^aâ:.Inaia rettleti)ént^.'4f^"' 
fcribed, i. 129' Caufes of itsunwholcfémenefe,,23o, Exp<M^ îfp»> 
of the inhabitants to reéftfy. the*lnf«IÔï6us c^uaiitio «t fhegi^^ • 
iJDn LÏh»idiyfcrfîty?,of it*- Ifflttibitatrté; ;rjt. Their luxury,' a t«4 
The nature of the iotercourfe bttweeû thir city ^aud the other 
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Dutch fettlements, 233. Intercàuffe-wîtli Gfaint-, 134. Trade 
carried on with other nations, 135, t^. 'Rerenue and govern- 
ment of, 237. Is eafy to be taxen by any inTader,'^^. 

Sattse, fettle în, and girt name ta Batavia, û 15^. Are partku. 
larly dîftingtïifhed by JuKos Caefar, ib. Are overrun by the 
Franks» 15p. Their conntry obtain» the nane of Hoiiand, i6o. 
For the continuation of their hiftory, fee Hb&imd and Jhfteb» 

^at of Canada defcrtbed, v. r5o. 

Beaver of Canada, defcriptioo and chara^er of» V. T5T. Hif mode 
of fociety, and manner of bniMin^, 151, 153. Hn attioroiss at- 
tachments, 154. Method ol hunting him, 'T5& His poHirers 
compared v^ith tbofe of his favage pnrfoers^ 157. Various quali- 
ties of beaver (kins, 15S. 

Bees carried from Europe to North America^ are incresfing, vi. 12. 

Beggars encouraged by pnbHc charities, Iv. rd7i 

Belem, the capital* of Para in Brazil, account of, iir. 310. 

Bencoolen, on the ifland of Sumatra, a (ettiement formed there by 
the Englifh, i. 359. Fort Marlborough built, and a trade for 
pepper eftabliihed, 3^0. 

Bengal, boundaries and defcription of that province, i. 361. Its re- 
volutions and prefent government, 36a. Is the richeft and moft 
populous province in the mogul empire, 368. Trade carried or 
with the neighbouring province^ 367. Its trade m fait, and in 
filk particularly, 368. All foreign commerce engroffcd by the 
Europeans, ib. Exports of, 475, 478. Cruel treatment of the 
£nglilh at Calcutta, by the foubah, 384, 385. Rapid fnccefies 
of the £ngl(ii under Admiral Wation and Colonel Clive, 3S5. 
They obtain a formal grant of the fovcreignty over the whole 
jirovince, 388. The old form of government adhered to under 

. Englifli influence, ib« The Englifli empire over precarious 39^ 
Their adminiltration there corrupted, ib. Commercial oppreffions 
cxercifed over the province, 7;^%. Frauds pratflifed with the coin 
of the country, 395. Terrible famine there, 397. A fourth part 
of the inhabitants die, 3^8. Circumftànces orthe Freiich, it. I3^5< 

Benguela, St. Philip de, on the coaft of Africa, a Portuguéfc fct- 
tlement, account of, iv. 69. 

Benzoin, gum, where found, i. 193. 

Bequees, in Egjrpt, itli harbour defcrlbed, iv. 9; 

Berbice, boundaries and extent of this icttlement, îvv2o6. Hiftory 
of, 207. Produce and trade of the country, 209. 

Berkley, Governor of Virginia, profe<fts the refugee royalrffs, v. 3S3. 

Bermudas Iflands, ftrft difcovery and fettlernent of, v. 59. General 
defcription of, 60. ' Are dtfbn^nrfhed by the mWufaAorc of faiU 

. cloth and cedar-built fliips, ib. ' A focitty fbrmedthete ftnr the 

promotion of agriculture and roechanicnl arts, ib. 
Bcft, Captain, his engagement with th*' Poftûgiièfe ttf Stirat. {,.«85. 
Betel, defcription of this plant, and iti uft atnong the Indians, i.»oi. 
Beys of Egypt, their promotion a«d anthdrity dtfciitfed, - iv. 7. 
BiU>xi, in Louifiana, defcriptiot? of that diftriA, v; t8<b. A large 

colony- left there to deftruéïion by the MiflSffipp! company, 1S5. 
3ird&, doubts fuggefted as to the nature of theît languag;e, i, «^o* 
Nc its, why an article of Eaft-IrttliiHrade, 5^35* ' •" 
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l^tToagar, canfcstif the decline of the empire of, i. 347* 

BiCoDi the nature and properties of this animai tvcil calculated for 

the uCe of the Caribbee iflands, iv. 1x6. 
^fTenpour, a diftridl in the province of Bengal, the primitive fyftetn 
of Indian goverament ana manners preCerved there unadulterated, 
i« 353. Natural ftrengthof the country againfl invafîon, ib» Li- , 
bcrty and property facred there» and beneficence to ftraogers aoi« 
verfal, 364. Reality of this beautiful charaâer doubtfui, 3^5. 
Bombay» the iûand defcribed, i. 344. The unwholefomeneid of the 
climate corredled by the EngiiOi» >b« Number and ioduftry of the 
iohabitants ib« 345. Its prefent improvements and commercial 
inter^ourfe, ib. Its revenue, ib. 
Bonzes of China,how reftrained from propagating fuperftition, i. I15. 
Borax, the nature and ufes of this mineral, i. 373. 
Borneo» general account of thatifland, and ill luccefs of the Porta - 
. guefe in their attempts to fettle on it, i. ipz* A trade for pepper 
eftabU(hed there by the Dutch« ib. A new Englifh fettiement at 
£alambangan deitroyed, 36t. 
Bofchower, a Dutch faélor, becomes prime liiinilter to the king of 
Ceylon, ii. 156. Bngages the Danes in a trading voyage to that 
iûand, and dies, ib. 
.Boftun, the capital of New £ngland, defcribed, v. 335, The har« 
-hour, 336. Port Ihut, for riots on account of the tea tax, vi. 132. 
Bourbon» the ifland 6f, fettled by the French, ii. 83. State of, 136. 
Bourdonnais is fcntby the French government to improve the lileof 
France, ii.'S 4. His great naval abilities and experience, ib. His 
judicious regulations for the fupport of the colony, S5. His fcheme 
to fecare the fovereignty of the Indian feas, 87. Takes Madras, 
88. Returns to Europe, and is imprifoned, 89. 
Boyle, Mr. reafon for preaching chriltianity to favages, iii. 435. 
Braddock, General, account of his unfortunate expedition to Fort 

Duquefne, v. 242- 
Brama, the legiûacor of IndoAan, mythological account of him, i. 3S. 
His inilitution?, 51. Remack»on his policy, 61. Hi& religion di- 
vided into numerous fe(5ls, 66, 
Bramins, initance of the inviolable fecrecy they preferve with regard 
. to their religious tenets,' i« 37. Communicate them to Mr. Haft* 
ings the British govemor-general of Bengal, 38. Summary of 
their religious principles, ib. Foundation of the diftiniflion 
of cads, 40. Their chronological account of the age» of the 
world, 4X, Their language, ib. Civil Uw, 43. Châraâeriftical 
remarks on their dodlrines and policy, 50. The different orders 
of, $%• Are addi^ed to metaphyseal controverses, ib. ^3. Ac- 
■ count of the ancient brachmans, from whom defcended, ib. 
Brandy, inordinate love of the North American Indians for, and its 

perniciott» effeâs on them, ▼•1(^3. 

^irxs^U, Erft dilcovery of, and its boundaries, Ui. 253. How it ob« 

taioed its prefent name, ^54. Is defpiled, and made a receptacle 

. I»r felons, 25^ Grants in, made to Portuguefe noblemen, 958. 

, M^anoers and cuftoms of the natives, ib. Were deftitute of reii- 

giooy .260. Sum macy method ofpuntlhing murder, there, t6i. 

Their marriages and womeuj ib. Their hofpitality, 264. Their 



SMtiwf to w«r, %C4^ Tbeir t tt »t w t n t of ytifentm 3^5« Are ci- 
vilixed by the jefuita, %66. Attempts maiic bf the Frauch to 
form fetllements, 370^ DmJmi^ bstmeen • firaiMliafl and a 

' Fwpchann, ib» iMzurfioaof the Dutc^, fù Fer«apiih«ca uw 
hen* 274* The whole C4iaft re^ticed by Prince Maurice» ib. Af- 
fairs ol, under the Dutch adfB^mdraùoi^ zku AcQiifpiraey form* 

. «d agMMlt the Dutch, «S3. They ara «spelled» «S4» Hiftorif 
of the trade of this provinctt 2p9. The trade fubjcélcd to a m»no- 
foly, 301. Civil» military, and jreii^ious, fovarmnesit of BvaciC 
302. Condition of the negro daves there, 305. Hiftoncal vrew 
•f the fituation of the Indian natives ib» The nativeadcclared fntc 
citizens, 306. This emancipation little attended to» 3c S. De« 
fcription of the government of Para, 309* Of-Maragnan, 317. 
OfFernambuca, 3(3. Of Bahia, 316. Account of the «bale 
fifliery, 51 S. Ckiiture and trade of tobacco» 3x9* .Govermaient 
of Rio Janeiro, 330. lHaod of St. Catbarinc, 3^3. Town of $r. 
Paul, 325. Three interior governments» 327, The gold mioes, 
ib.. Diamonds difcovered there, 336. Regulations impofed ots- 
the fearch o(^ and trade with, 337. In what ftate they are £9«nd, 
338. Other gems found, 339* Other mines negieâed, ib. Itn- 
fioûtwns by which this province is deprefl*ed« ib« Commercial in. 
tercourfe of> with other countries, 340. With Africa, 341. With. 
Madeira, ib* Improvements recommei^ed- in this colony, 354.. 
. Amount of the population there, 357.. The province might t>e 
improved by receiving foreigners, 35S. But the inqutfition moft 
then be aboliflied, ib. 

Bsaiil wood, defcription of the tree that ptoductsit, iii. 314, 315. 
The trade of this wood monopolized, ib. 

Bread tree of the Marianne iflands defcribed, ii. 399. 

Breezes, land and Tea, in the Caribbee iflands. delcabed,.with their 
caufesJiL 37 i^- 

Britifh iflands, anciently traded toby t^e Phoeniciaos, Carthaginians, 
, and Gauls, i. 2^1. Why the p^tives were not much improved on- 
dèr *the dominion of the Romans» 273' Are afterwards ravaged 
by a fucceflion of northern invaders, ib. See Eagiamd: 

Brunfwick, the only port of North Caroliaa, v. 401. 

Buccaneers, who, dérivation of their oaioe» and tiieir plan of afloci- 
ation, iii. 390. Their dieCs and employ meitts» 391. Ace hocalf- 
, ed by the Spaniards, 39a. Are reduced to cultivate rheir lands 
fgr.iubflftence, ib. Receive a governor from Fjrance, 393. Their 
manner of addrjeiCng the women l«|it them» ib. Nanrative of 
fome of their rrmarkable eaploits agaiaft the Spaniards, 393. 
Jheir riptous courfe of ii£r« 401- liiftory of faoie o^ she «oft dif. 
tinguiHied buccaneers» 404* Reiwàs 00 chia fingulac camoMUHty 
.of plunderers, 417. 

Budziofts, a Japanei'e Tea, their teneli» i* ist» 

Buenos Ay res, .the foun^i^m of that, tows Uid bf Meodoza, iii* 15^ 
Is cebuilt, 155. The pt^pvtAce t^, . iofttsited fnooi Paraguay, 151. 
Defctiption of the town aod inhabitants, 159» .Great^rade car- 
ried on by the faie of mules» i^a* Jk« i«teffC04rfe vkh Paraguay, 
jiow ^oodu^ed, 163» A ptcan-boftt *i»d poft cfttblilbed, ib. 
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IMhXé dtkinhét, hr. 117. lMW«Bnend<:d for pn>f»agsti«Br n the 
Ctrtbbee iflandt, ^ 

Sofibii, a charade» of^his nstural btftory, ir. 36*' 

Sargoyne, Oenertl, fais daring espedftion from Canadat flifoogh^the 
ifitrrior part» ôf North America, to New Totk, vi. 95^ -ïs ftdu- 
c*d by 0«oararGatet at Saratoga, ^. 

Biirial of tlie living with the dead, a praAice probabty deiimd tfom 
the doArine of tlie i«(brre^ion, i. 64. 

Burning of imog wives with their deftd bnibtendt, in India, » pfftc- 
tke/oanded in their civil code, i. 47, 63. 

Byng, admiral, remari» on his etecntion, iii. 441, 44a. 

Cabot, Sebaftian, difeovers the river Plata, iii. 153. 

"Cabrai, Alvafés, hit expedition to the Eaft-Indies, i. 78. Was the 
6rft difcoverer-of Brazil, iii. 253. 

Cacavtree defcribed, iii. 51. Method «f gathering the nuts, and 
preparing the kernels for making chocolate, 5a. Ciilture of the 
tree, and where chieflf propagated, $^ ' 

tlalcatta, the principal £ngli(h fettleroent in Bengal, defcribed^ i^ 
373. Cruel treatment of the Englilh by the foubab, 3fi4< 

"Caucot, formerly the richeft ftaple of the eaft^ i. tfp. Is diicovered 
by Vafco de Gama, 70. Arrival and tranfaâions of Alvaecs 
dabral, 71. The government of that country defcribed, 332. 

California, the gulf and coaft of, explored in 1745, by the jeibit 
Ferdinand Confang, ii. 36p. This peninfula defcribed, 40& Its 
■dimate and produce, ib. Account of the inhabitants, 407. An 
iinfuccefsfiil expedition undertaken by Cortex to this country, 
405»* The natives civilized by the jefoits, 4IÛ.' The jefuits ex» 
pelled by the Spaniards, 41a. 

Callao, the port of, deftroyed by an earthqaake, iii. r23. 

Camel, how treated in Arabia, and its qualities delcribed, i. 305, 

Camphor i$ produced in the northern parts of the iiland of Sumatra, 
i. 193. Botanical defcription of the tree which produces it, ib* 
How the camphor Is extraAcd, with its propertieji> 194. ' 

Gatnpearhy, logwood there fupcrior to that of Honduras, ii. 494* 

Canada, or New France^ genei'al defcription of the country, as it ap« 
peared at the fii% feftlement'of it, r. 1^9. Charadter and man- 
aietsof theerigimii natives, f 10. Therr languages, 114. Their 
modes of government, it$* Their difpofition toward European, 
1 17. X Their, marriages, and treathfient of their women, it 9. The 
reafon of their not increadng in numbers inquired into, isb. 
Their afièélioA for their children, 121. Their warmth of friend- 
Ibip, 1^3. Their f^gi and dan<*es, 139. Their propenfity 16 
pamngt 11$, Their religicms nottona, ra^. Their wars, ta^. 
Their «raethodttf-^iiMing a ebiî?f to command them, xxS. Their 
fsilitary harangues, 129. Their weapons^ 130.- Their ^fagacify, 
in circ urn venting their. eftemiVs, 1 3 1 . Their treatment of prifon- 
•r», 13a. Account of the war between the Iroqnois and Algoit* 
^nins, 13^. Caofeof the Anall progf^s made by the Frencb in 
fettling thi» country, T39. Th colony reinforced ^y troops, to 
proit& «lié ienlers againft the favagecs, 141. Account of the ftir 
«aie carried on with rb« indiM»i and defcriptioo of the irarioâf 
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uimftU banted for their ikins, 147. The Englîûi interfere in the 
hir trade, 160. State of this country at the peace of Utrecht, 
1x7. Defcription of (^ebec, 21S. TriosiRivieres, and Montreal, 
axp. The colony injured by the equal partition of inheritances, 
123. A judgment to be formed of the foil of, by its natural pro- 
duce, 121. General circumllances of the inhabitants, ib« Situ- 
ation and occaGoo ofere^ing Fort Frontenac, 222. FortNiaga^ 
ra, ib. The dillridl called the Streight, ib. Manners of the 
French colonills, 223. The inhabitants of the citief» 224. Form 
of govemnaent, ib. Revenue laws, and tenure of lands, 225. £x» 
allions of the clergy, 226. Manufactures and fiHieries, ib. Ek- . 
ports of, 228. Account of the French paper currency, ib. Kx^ 
pences of goYernment, 229. Advantages that France naight have 
derived from Canada, 930. 1 he iron mines negledled, 231^ The 
timber mifmanaged, 23a. The fur trade driven into the hands 
of the Englifli, 233. The whale fifhery abandoned by the French, 
ib. A cod fiHiery might be carped on in the river St. Lawrence, 
2^4* The difputes of the colonics with the Indians give all their 
ideas a military turn, 235* Origin of the difputes between the 
French and Engliili in this colony, 23^. Defeat of General Brad« 
dock, 2A2. Othet diCafters attending the EngliOi, 243. Inve* 
teracy ot the Indians againft the EngliOi, 245. Siege of Quebec, 
24^. Attempt of the French to retake the town, 248. The 
whole colony ceded to the EngliOi, 24p. Government of this 
country under the Englifli, 285. Reformation of the criminal 
latvs, 2S7. Its religious e(tablt(hment, 28 S. Increafe of popular 
tioot ib. State of manufadlures, trade, and fifhery» 189. Culti. 
vat ion and exports, 290. Indications of profperity, ib. Is check* 
ed by a Want of inland navigation, and the long (loppage of the 
river St. Lawrence, ib. 
Canara, on the confines of Malabar, caufes of its decline, i. 337. 
' Canary iilands defcribed, ii. 313. Why Ptolemy fixed the firÛ me. 
ridian there, ib. Are fei-zed by Betbeocourt, 314. Their pro- 
duélions, ib. Number of their inhabitants, ib. Their trade» 
315. The inhabitants how depreiTed, ib. 
Candleberry myrtle» defcription of this tree, vi. 9. Its ufes, ib* 
Canton, the harbour of, defcribed, with the nature of the intercourfe 

carried on there, ii. 245. 
'<?ape Bretoib the fettleraent of, by the French oppofed by the £ng- 
lifli, V. 159. The ifland defcribed, ib. The harbour at Fort 

* dauphin, 170. The harbour of Loniiburg, ib. The town and 
fortifications of Louilburg, 171. The (oil of the iâand unfit for 

* agriculture, 17^. Abounds with weod and coal, lb. The at« 
tention of the inhabitants confined to the cod fiûiery, 173. Ex- 
ports of the inhabitants to the qther French iflands, ib. Is taken 
by New England troops, -237. Is taken «gain by Bofcawen and 

* Amherft, 238, Is negle^ed by the Engitih» 291^. Abounds in 

* coal, ib. 

'Cape St. Francis, on the ifland of $t, Oomlngo, origin of that town, 

* ' br, 347. The town defcribed, 348. The hofpiul called La Pro- 
; vidence, 349. Is the mpft healthful town in the maritime parts of 
' the colony, 350. The harbour, ib. 

Cape Horn, the paffagc round, into the South fea, difcovered by the 
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Datcli» iii. 13*. Is now uM by the Spaniards in preference to 
the ft raits of Magellan, iK But only at certain fealons, 151. 

Gape of Good Hope, firlt doubled by the Portuguefe, and the origi.'^ 
of its name» i. 29. Is fettled by the Dutch, 20S. The manners 
atidcuftoms of the native Hottentot* defcribed, 209. Général dc- 
fcription of the country, »I5. The foil barren, ib. The Cape 
town, 2x6. Vineyards» ib. Political grievances of the DutcK 
fettlers, 217. Their manners, 218. Their number», ib. The 
colony depreflcd by intolerancy, 219. Their flaves humanely 
treated, ib. Remarks on the policy of the Dutch in the régula* 
tion of this colony, 22O. Might eaGly be reduced by an enemy, 266» 

Cape dc Verd iflands. See Vera. 

Caraccas, account of the diftridl and town of, iii. 55. 

Cardamom, defcription of <hat plant, its properties and ufes, i. 325. 

Cariacoa, one of the Grenadine iflands, how fettled, and its produc- 
tions, V. 67. 

Caribbee iflands, a general view of, and their diftiniflion into Wind- 

' ward and Leeward iflands, iii. 367. Remarks on the dire^ion in 
which they lie, 370. The diredion of their rivers, ib. Evi- 
dences of their having been feparated from the continent, 37 r* 
Their foil, ib. Their natural vegetable produ^ionS| 372. The 
native animals, 375. Their climate and feafons, ib. General 
courfe of thevwinds, 376. Land and fea breezes, 377. Rains, ib. 
Expedients for prcferving flour there from fpoiling, 378. Whirl- 

• pools, 379. Their hurricanes, 380. The native Caribs, their 
manners and cufroms, 38;^, Their entertainments and wars, 386. 
Why the Spaniards relinquiflied the intention of conquering them^ 
387. St. Chriftophers fettled by the Engl^li and French, ib. 
Partition of the other iflands between the Englifli ^nd French, 

• 2S9. The native Caribs colleéVed in Dominica and 'St. Vincents, 
ib. Origin and hiftory of the buccaneers, 390. Thefe iflands 
cannot thrive in time of war, 425. Motives that led to the 

• ichcmc of cultivating them by negro flaves, iv. i. Remarks on the 
foil of thefe iflands, 111. A general ufe of the plough recommend- 
ed in them, 114. How to pruvide manure for them, ib. Manage- 
ment of cattle there, 115. How the degeneracy of Europe an aui- 

. mais might be prevented, 116. The bifon and buffalo recommend- 
ed for propagation there, 117. Vegetable prod u<flions common 
There, 118. {Principal articles of cultivation for commerce, fax» 
Sugar the principal articleof exportation from thefe iilands, 131» 
Europeans degenerate there no lefs than other animals, 131. De» 
fcription and charadlerof the créoles, 134. General charailcr of 
the inhabitants of thefe iflands ib. The women, 135. ' Diforders 
to which. Europeans. are liable there, 138. Averages of the deaths 
of Europeans there, 141. Great improvement of thefe iflands, and 
the. advantages derived from them by the nations who pofliefs themi 
ib. Fatal errocs committed by the firft cultivators of thefe iflands, 
V. 71. The beft plan for eftablifliing a new colony, ib. St. Vin- 
cent and Dominica ntlfigned to the native Caribs by the EngHih 
«nd'^^rench, 73. Their manners, ib. DiLtinélion between the 
t4»ck 9isià «d Caribs, 74. Origin of the flat-headed Cgribi, 75. 

R« 
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General chtraâer and. revif w of tike circumftances of the Britiih 
ifland*, po. Sumoaarjr view of the riches which Europe derives 
fcom thepofiTeifion and cultiratioftoCthefe iflands, ^i. £zteafive 
opération! of the trade with them, lb. Anticipati^i of theiriutur^ 
deftiny, 99. A navy the only fccurity fot the polTdEoo of tbefe 
iflands, 100. See thefeiflands under their refpeélive naanM. - 

Camatic, appoistment of a nabob cootefted, ii. 107. 

CftroKna, diicovered by the Spaniards» bat negleaed, v. 59«« Is 
«ranted by Cbariet U to proprietors, 593. A pion of governincnt 
tor, drawn up by Mr. Locke, ib. Remarks on this plan, ib. The 
province bought and its government regulated, $g^ Is dividecl 
into North and South Carolina, ib« Defcnption of the country aad 
dioiate, 597. North. Carolina, and its inhabitants, ib. Prefcst 
number of the people, 398. Is chiefly peopled by Scots Highland- 
ers, iK Their.lfirft employments, 400. Branfwick* the only, port; 
401. ' Rice and indigo the chief produ<flions of SouthXarolinavib. 
Mumber .of inhabitants in South Carolina, and ihe amount, of their 
exports, 403. Their oflentatious funerals, and euiogiums on the 
dead, ib. Towns in South Carolina, 404* Prefent (tate of the twft 

* Carohnas, tb. Attempts to produce dlk there, ib. 

Carthage, its advantage over Tyre, its mother (Vate, i. 4. Caufe «af 
its fubverfion, 5. Extended its trade to Britain, ayi. «» 

Carthagena, province of, in America, defcribed, iii. 4a. HiSory of, 
fince its.difcovery by the Spaniards, 43. The capital city o^ «nd 
its inhabitants, defcribed, ib. Un whole fomenefs of the climete, 
44. Account of the harbour, 46. Trade carried on there by Ûyt 
galleons, 47. 

Cartier, James, a Frenchman, firft fails op the river St. Lawreaccin 
North America, v. ic8. 

Carvajalythe confident of Gonzales Pizarro, his charaâer and death, 
in.j39. 

Cafas,' Bartholomew de Las, his benevolence, iii. 5o. His plan for ft 
colony, ib. Obtains the diftriâ of Cumana to carry it into exe- 
cution, ^^i. Caufes of his ill fuccefs, ib. His zealous folioitations 

* in favour of the native Indians, 188. 

C^fpian Tea, a philofophical account of, i. 30. Anciently the trfick 

* of commnnicaition between £urope aVid Afia, ii«224* Motives 
' that induced the £ngli(h to attempt a paflage to Perfia by this fern» 

Aas> Projeéted canal to conneét this with the Eitzine ûttf m$u 
CaiTava, a dangerous article of fo<ld, iv. 87. 
Caffia ttgneai defcribed, and qualities of the batk, i. 33^. 
Giffimbozar, the gerieral market for Bengal ûlk. i. 37^. 
Cafts, Indian, foundation of thofe didindlions, i. 40, 58. 
Cafltfo, Don 'Juza de, thé Portugoefe viceroy in India, his charttfler 
^ Afid wife adminiitsation, i 145. Raifes the (iege of X>itt, ifau His 
triumphal return to Goa, 146. 
'OfStfo, ^Vafbé>di^ itfentout^^n Spzin to regulate ihe aflEain io 
Peru. iii. 33. Reduces, and puts to death, Almagro the younger, 34, 
Catherine, St. ifland of^ in the government of Rio Janeiro^deforibed, 
' iii 5%3; Becomes a lieft of pirates, 394. Whofubmit to nt^oideff- 
' Ijr govttttimetft, 5Ï5. 
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Cmtbcme II, of Raffia, wife priactplei of her ^vemmcDt, ii. 357* 

£xamiitfition «f thp uieafurct to civilise her fubjeifli, vi. 153. 
£ài3D the Eider, die iirft fuh^rtitec of the libertf of aocieot R.o«e, 

▼i. i«5- 

Cayenne, the ifland of, fMtledbj fome French adventurers, iv. ajt* 

RjTBoiutf OB» of, a53» Drfcriptkni of, ib. Itt prodofliooa aod trnde» 

S54. Is DOC in a ptofpcrous ftaee, 170. Amount of iti e&port» to 

France, 35t. 
Cayes* the towa of, in St* Domingo, defcribed, ivk 334. Inaprove* 

nents Aiggefted for this town, 335. 
Cayius, Cuont, atCffibotes the iovenUon of porcetain to the ancient 
• E^ptiana, it. 950. 
CSelebet, delcription of that ifland and its inhahttint% i. ifid» Con« 

doâ of the king on the arrivât of cliriftiaii and tnahomftan njir. 

ftonaries, 18S. Domiaicm of the ifland i'ejzed by the Dutch, .£90. 

Their motive for retaining it, ib. 
Celibacy, clertcaU a -great ubftacle to popuUtiQQ,Ti. 198. 
Ceylon, the ifland, government, and inhabitants, d<:t>'ribed, i. ço. The 
- BiisUîh affifl thé king of Candy to drive out the Purtugueie, 199b 

Fro^âionrof that iftand, aoo. Revenue' aod cuC^oms of, a.4. 

The terms to idricfa-tfae Dutch havt reduced the king ot Candy, 

S05. Hints of policy to i\itt Dutch for improTiog their fetllemencs. 



Cfeacp, iir South America^ extent of that proTÎnce, iii. 155. 1rs rivers 

and inhabitants, ib. 
ClMDdenHigore, a French fettlement in Bengal, defcribed, i. 37^ 

Its great improvements under the government of Dupleizy ii. 96. 
.CbspeC«ns in Spanifli America, who, iit. tSt. 
Charities, public, refleâions on the abufe of, iv. 349. 
Charlemagne, his eontefts with the Normans and Arabs, i. ic. R^ 

^tes afpiiit of indttftry and trade in his fubjeâs, ii. 4. His em- 

^re dtrmeBbered,.5« 
Charles I, of England, focceeds to his father*s eontefts with his fub» 

jeâs on prerogative, v. 6. Review of the civii war, 8* Promoel 
' the fplendour of the clergy, 259. Attempts the eftablifliment of 

preiacf in Scotland, séo. 
Châties n, ICing of £ngUod, his charaâer, and injudicious conduél 

towards bis £ait-India company, i. a9r. * 
Charles V, Emperor, his rivalflitp with Francis I, the origin of thé 

prefent fyftam of European policy, vi. aio. Compared with Lewis 
. XIV. ti3. 

Charles VU of France, the firft who retained a ftanding army, vi» 
• 3i4« Ought to have been attacked by all Europe for this iaaoTà- 

tion, 315. 
Charles XI, King of Sweden, bit chara^er, aad'«dinifliftration>f 

goveroosent, iir 189. 
Charleitown^, Sooth Carolina, dcfcribed, v. 404. 
Ghvtigim, on the coaft of Bengal, defcribed, ii. 130. An eschsnge 

of, for Chandernagore, recommended to the f reit^ aod Engjim, 

13»- . 
Cheribon, 10 the ifland of Java, profitable trade carried on by the 
Dutch there, i. 215, 226. , R 3 
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Cheftpeik biy, general deCcription of, v. 380. 

Cbeyks, the financiers of Indoftan, an account of, i. 372. 

Cbiapa de los lodios, a city in Mexico, cbaraâer of its inbabitants, 
ii. 416» 

Chica, a PeruTÎan liqaor, how made, iii. loi. 

Chickefaws, native Indians of Louiûaoa, account of, and tbeir war 
with the French, v. 195. 

Cbild, Sir Jofias, iniquitous conduâ: of him and his brother toward 
the EngliHi £aft-India company, i. 492. 

Child-birth, why the confequences of, not fo bad among favages as 
in civilized fociety, iii. a^i. 

Chili, extent and Gtuation of, iii. 140. Is firft penetrated by Almagro, 
ib. Who is followed by Valdivia, 141. Vatdivia and his men cut off, 
142. Continual hoftilities between tbe natives and the Spaniards, 
ib. Manners of the natives, ib. Their antipathy to tbe Spaniards, 
ib. Settlements formeH by tbe Spaniards in the country, 144. Sere, 
nity of the climate, and fertility of the foil, 146. Revenues de* 
rived from, ib. Trade of, 147. Its intercourfe with Peru and 
Paraguay, X48. How deprived of an immediate connedlioo with 
Spain, 151. Free trade now allowed with Spain, 152. 

Chiloe, tbe iflaodsof, fettled, and tbe natives civilized, by thejefui^, 

' i"- MS' 
China, tbe 6rfl knowledge of, communicated to Europe by Mark 

Paul the Veoetian, u 103^ Arrivafof ao amba^ador from Portu- . 
' gal there, ib. Contrary chara<5ters given of their country, and firft 
by the admirer^ of ir» 104* Its circuit, Z05. Indefatigable in- 
(luftry of the inhabitant», ib. Their attention to agriciilture, ib. 
2ctf. Agriculture recommended to the people by tbe exemple of 
tbe emperor, ic^S. Liberality of the political inftitutions, 109. 
Taxes, TIC. Population, izi. Government, ib. Tbe emperor 
cautious of a wanton exercife of authority, 112. His government 
patriarchal, ib. Paternal authority, und filial affecflion» fpringsof 
the empire, 113» Nobility not hereditary, ib. Nature of tbe 
title of mandarin^ 114. All officers of ftate chofen from tbe order 
<jf mandarins, ib. Principles taught by Confucius, 115. Found- \ 
ation of the national religion, 116, Manner of educating cbild- 
reix, ib. Ghara(flcr of the natives. 117. Are ilroagly aAuated 
• l)y a fpirit of patriotifm, ib. Are recovering from the influence 
of their Tartarian government, 118. The fpirit of invention 
among them, now (lified, ib. The low ftate of learning and arts 
among them accounted for, 119. The charaéler of the Chinefe 
as given by thofe who judge unfavourably of them, i2o. Their 
laws not proved to be wife by being adopted by their Tartar con- 
querors, 121. Its population, to what owing, ib. Ufual with 
parents todeûroy their children, 122. Tbe morals of the people 
depraved, ii.-^. Their cruelty, ib. Dcfpotifm of the government, 
124, 125. 1 heir mode of educating children abfurd, 128. Are 
fraudulent in their dealings, 129. The populoufnefi of the coun- 
try a calamity, 131. Their religious toleratinopaitial, 132. The 
accounts given of the Chinefe hyperbolical and inconfiftent, 133. 
ConcUdons from the whole, 134. Fadlories eiiabliihed by the 
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Portuguefe, 135. The ifland of Macao granted to the Portoguefey 
136. Intercourfe between the Chinefe and Batavia, 234. Account 
of the great wall of China, ii. 3x9. The ioduftry and fraudulent 
difpofition of the Chinefe referred to their country being too po- 
pulous, 242. Expedient! of the governnoent to furni(U current 
coin, ib. Their trade with Corea, and with the Tartars, 243. 
Their great fundnefs for the root gînfcng, ib. Their trade with 
Japan, and other eaftern nations, 244. Remarks 00 their contempt 
for other nations, 245. Their trade with Europeans limited to the 
port of Canton, ib. Defcription, culture, Sec. of the tea plant, 245* 
The antiquity of this empire compared with that of Egypt, 250. 
A particular account of the manufa^urc, and different kinds of 
porcelain, ib, Chinefe account of thedifcoveryof iiik, 258. Their 
fiJk fuperior to that produced in Europe, 259. The two principal 
kinds of, brought over, ib. Excellence aad defedb of their (ilk 
manufaélores, «59. Natural hiftory of the Chinefe varnifb, a^x. 
How ufed, 253. Its properties, ib. Their paper, 164. Their 
drawing and painting, 265. Their fcalpture and models, ib. Cha« 
radter of their rhubarb, 265. Inauiry into the gold and Giver trade 
with, 258. Their treatment or the Portuguefe at Macao, 2^9 
Frefent date of their intercourfe with the Dutch, 270; Their trade 
with the EagliOi, 27X. With France, ib. With the Danes and 
Swedes, ib. Summary view of the amount of their commercial 
dealipgs with Europeans, 272. General remarks on,, ib. Politic 
cal inquiry into the merits of the trade with China, and into the 
proper mode of conducing it, 273. 

Chivalry, refledtions on the tendency of the fpirit of, i* I0f« 

Chocolate, defcription of the tree and the nuts from which it i»*^ 
made, ixi. 52. 

Chriftianity, caufei which favoured the reception of, among the Ro^ , 
'mans, vi. 13». Sources of its corruption, 133. Leading caufes of 
'the Refbrnbation, 134. Requires fupport from the civil magiftrate, 
'^35.' Hifloriral view of the fyftem of ecclefiaftical policy founded^ 
upon, jpi. Ought to be fubordinate to the civil power, aci.. 

Chriftophers, St. the ifland fettled iointly by the £ngli(h and French,, 
iii. 387. The native Caribs expelled, 388. Is refigned to the £ngli(h' 
by the peace of Utrecht, iv. 249. Occafion of the diflenûons be« 
tween the firft French and Englifh inhabitants, v. 25. Is long ne- 
gledled by the £nglilh after the expulfion of the French^ 26. The- 
illand and its inhabitants defcribed, ib. Its produce, 27. Anec* 
dotes of Negro (laves there, ib. 

Cinnabar, the-conlfitueut parts of that mineral, iii. 118. Quickfilver, ^ 
how feparated from it, 1 19. 

Cinnamon tree, botanical defcription ef, i. 203. Methods of taking 
off the bark, and its qualities, ib. 

Cities made free by commerce, i. 13, 14, The fupport of, derived 
from agriculture, vi. 278. Origin of, 295. 

Civil Law of Great Britain, caufe of its diffafenefs and perplexity,, 
vi. 40. 

Civil warsy the origin of, iii. 31, The iflucsof, when vi^orious, fuit- 
àble to the motives, 35. 

R4 
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^^crgy, inquiry into the beft mode of maintainiar tbcm, iii. 3^*. 
Mud be «ii*de Tubfirdto^te to the ti'vîl xntgiRf atè, to ^revebt Se 
iVib^erfioa of t ftate, $êo. A fet of men oTeleri, at tyft, to tfie 
••rtii, md the «oft dreadful cnemiefl to m natioii w^én they' dif* 
grace their profeffion, vî. 179* The flio# refpeélable mi tfaeili» 
thofe who «fc IMÉ delved, «tid buithened wûth d«ty,'tb. TNefC 
«naliciiabk dottainteooMhrtiâiUNi to populattoA^, «94» 

QiaiMc, ki i«fliience ou religion^ i» 33* PhUoTophtcel remhvkt éli» 
▼. 164. Forms the charaâer, complezioo, and manneri^ of natioHi, - 
▼L 287, Dttecmiaei the fpcciet of aMiidbdtjiva.ixi a conaut* i^ > 
Is improved bf agticukiurc, spa* 

Ck)««s, firft «lifcov^ffcd in the Molucca iflatids by the Cbiuefek ié pp. 
Botaoical deficriptiou of the tree, and it» cuUuie, 178. Praperâet 
of the dove, 180. Are cultivated at Amboyua, «odec Dutch Ml- 
thoriiy.ib, , 

Cloifters, aocieiitlj the fcata of loaoufa^uMri^t^ ii« ^ Knliurally tead. 
to accumulate wealth» iU 

Cochin, on the Malabar coaHfacconnt of tli at kingdom 1 1. 332* 

Cochin China, French account of that empire and its inhabitants, u. 
4^. Produdtions and maaufaéîurers of the country, ib. Amiablp ^ 
difpofirion of the natives, 47. Equity of their firft fy^em of goo 
vernment, ib. Progrefs of corruption in their government, 4|. 
View of their trade, 49. Caufes of the French lofin^ the advai^. 
tagesof this market, 50. 

Cochineal, a produdlion peculiar to Meiico, ii..379. ^tural Ùfm. 
tory of, 330. Dcfcfiption of the flirub 6n which they breed, ib.. 
How cultivated, 380.' How gathered, 3S1. Method of killln|r, 
and preferving them, 3^2. Is introduced in St. Domingo, 384. 

COcoa tree, natural hiftory of, i. 97. Its fruit, and the properties qC^ 
it, 9S. 

Ccd, the fi(h defcribed, v. %p6. A fifliery for, carried t>d is the nortft.. 
ern feas of Europe, 997. Account of the fi(hery at Newfoundland*. 
iK Method of curing the cod, 29S. Rife of the Ênglilh, and dé- 
cline of th^ French, (ifheries, 309. ■ ' 

Coffee, where originally found', with an account of the difcoVery of, 
its properties, i* ^c6» , Where now cultivated, 509. Much ufed 
in, and great exports of from, Arabia, ib. Introduced into tli« 
Caribbee iflands from the £aft, iv. Xi^^ The tree and its bcrriea 
de^ribtd,.ib. Method of cultivating it, xa^. Msimner G|f prf par*, 
ing the berries for fale, ia<. 

Coffee-hottff s, the origin of, 1. 307. Attempt to (upprefs them «t 
Q>n(Unti«oplc, ib* Are opeoed.in Loodon, 308^ 

Colbert, M. furms a French Èaft-India company, ii. 9. His charac-. 
ter as a financier, ^5» Mi&akfis in hisadipiiiîftration, iv.a4a« Sub*. 
je<5ls the French colonie? to the op^reflions of an exolutivf «««a- 
pany, 243. ^ , 

Cold, effttts produced by, in Hudfon's bay» V«,a73, «74», 

Colign)', Adiuiral, ûrft dire^ed the attention of the Fieuch to Nottki,, 
America, v, 104. 

Colonies, why tl.ey fuhmit readily to an invader, iii. 446, Diftapt- 
ought oot to be left in the hasds of chartered coinpanies, it. aij^. 
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Gcflo»! rcmarka op the eftabUihrneot o( %ij» Diftattt ctkmiet 
caoooc lobg be retained kf any («veriunent, ft|8, %$^ ReAcc- 
4^^ on tb4 oegicâ fliewn by motfatTiCoamriee to diUaat istik- 
metttv344< Diffcrcat notivet of oolooasatioD, f^a. The bift 
fihù for tlUbUihÎBf a «oloftjr* «• f^ iF«Hl ofafcAi ol ouea t io» in 
die formatktt of, vi* jty* Morel /yftem of, 3t. lUntrks 00 
tk« deie^ is the polkicel cooftitotioiieof the BfUitfiWknMriee»»' 

Coiniiiho^ Chri(lo|ihfcr» feteewton hie-fifft iwfHIOr Car ilie dlTeevcrj 
of e oew^ODtinent, ii. 3I«. Arnoce at umOegmrf Hleiidt, * 515» 
Arrivée et «(he Baheme iflandi, 5 16. Hie friendly intercourfe with 
the lutifcty ib. DifcoverrSc* Doeningo, 317.* EredN »^ fort, end 
leoeeee gerrifofli» there, 3ao. Reterot to Spain, ib.- Hit fecotid 
voyage, ib. ^ Ii attacked by the native» of St. Domiogo, whom lie - 
defeat», 39».^ Barbarities exerciied there by the Spanhrdt, ib* 
Carries a colony of malefaâors to St. llomingo, 314. It brought 
hock to Spain hi irons, 325. Diet, 3a6. Remarks on bis hftrd 
late, ib. 

Comedy, facredt the origin of, i. ftX. 

Comets, hate probably given this earth occafional fltocks in trerrerf* 
ing its orbit, it. 333. And produced thofe great alterations that 
have taken place on its forface, ib. Superftidon traced from fuch 
extraordinary events, 334. 

Commerce, the fource ot all improvements and civilisation, i. 3, 4, 
Produces its own deftruâion, 5. ■ Was revived firft in Europe bf 
the Arabs, lo.- Greatly de prefled under 1 he feudal fyftem, ir. 
Formation of the Han£eatic league. I3. Hidorical account of the 
trade to India, 74. . The operations of, philofophically confidered, 
uL 274. The fpint of finance always ifl)oriaQs to, iv. iaS. 0c« 
fined, Ti. 1461 ^Hiilortcal deduâicn of the progreCs of, ib. Con- 
fequences of the dilcoveiy of the Eaft and Weft Indies to Spain, 
Portugal, and Holland, 147. How improved by the Englifli, «4^. 
Compleeion of the Erencfa comnierce, 150. The German com- ' 
merce, aii- Rife of the Dutch commerce ib. Iron, au advantage- 
ous article of commerce to the oorihero nations!^ aj ft* The hapjpy 
operations of commercial induClry, P53. Chej;adler of a merchant, 
with'fais neccilary objedit of atcentioe, ib. Inflroiliyns to hier- 
chants, %s6. Remarks on the political (hackids inipofi^d on trade, 
21^3. A free trade amoog aU nations would caule all nations to • 
^profperi 26S. The mutual corlefpoadeuce between trade and 
agriculture, %$o^ vjx. ** 

Commons hoofe of, in England, oriajn and growth nf, vi 165. Aé- 
i^ntages of this reprefentatiive body to the people, 16^ * Its'dd- 
fe as pointed out, 171. ' . 

Comora ilUnds, in the Moaambfqiae channel, defer ibed i. ;.,?o. 

Compâfs the iovention of. firft applied to navipafian hy rrirtce Hei- ^ 
Tj of Portugal, i. A3. Oreat impiovcmenij m navi^Aiuii prouu- 
ced by vi. %iS . , * 

Conception, town of, in CM1Î, dtffcfibed, I'ii ii|^.' ^ < • - • 

Condaminc, M> bis account of his i^t^iuvlan fortlikacions, iii. %ù. . 
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Coafodat^AQ accdttntolUsxeliBÎoQf and peUtlcal ptbciptea,' i. if^ 

Cooqucfti are only made to be loft aj^atn, vt. 7. 

Conflanc^Dc the Great the loonder o£ thceêcUùiùiail dofaiioion of 
the church of Rome, ^u i$%. 

ConOantioople, the Iiylian coAimaxetrantferred from Alexandria to 
that cliyt >• 78* Canlet that produced its deûioâlon, 9a Inhcric- 
ance bow fccured there* ili. Sft6. 

Contraband trade originate» in tyranny, vi. 44. 

Cooke* Captato, the reluit of his lad voyage referred to, for de- 

. tprming the queftion of a north-weft parage to the Bait Indies, ▼. 
485. 

Coobet, an account of that people, i. .69. 

Copenhagen, general account of that city, iv. 131, 233. 

Cophts oif £gypt, account of thofe people, iv. 5 

Copper, art of the ancient PernTiaot in manufaâurîng ît.isi. 39. 

Coi^leiriaa mountaina, the couric of, defcrihed, ii- 3 7 1. 'Give rife 
tp the. great river Ocoonokç, iii« 6i. . Their ûupendons flae a 
fource of aftooinimcnt, 8i- Philofophical inquiry after their ori- 
gin, ib Exhibit evidenceft of having been volcanôei, S6. ^ Pef- 
criptite particular» reUting to them, 87. Their vegetable pro- 
diiâions, ib. 88. Animals peculiar to thefe mountaios, 103. 

Coromandel, coaft of, account of iu produâions and inhabitants, I. 
g'Jk, Progrefs of the Dutch Xettlementa there, ao6. Why neglect- 
ed by Europeans at their firft arrival in India, 347. On what ideas 
the firft fioropeao- colonies there were eftabiiibed. 348. Accocmt 
of their cotton madufaâures, 349. Nature and amoudt of the 
trade carriecfon there by Europeans, 2^^ PoiTeifions of the £ng- 
Ijih IMI tlii» coaft, 333. Cudalore, 354. Mafulipatan, 355. Terri- 
tories in the Decan, ib. Account of Madras, 35 7. The provhacc 
of £«ngal> 361. £ngJiih method of colicâiog revenue» there, 591* 

Cerjkoration», trading, injurious to induftry, t. 976. 

Corrfgidory hi» office in Peru, sii« 194. 

Cortex, Fernando, is deputed by Velafqucz to undertake the con- 
queft of Mexico, ii. 339. 'His force in flsipsand men, 330. Re- 
duces the natives of Tabafco, ib. Account of his Indian miftrcla 
2Vla(i&a, -33J. His négociations with Moi>tezuma, $$%. Burnt 
Us ihips, and marches, towards the cirv of Mexico, 335. Meets 
with oppo0tion from the natives of Tlarcàla, ^. Makes an alii» 
ance with the I'lafcalaoa, who aflift hÀm with men. 33^. Is charmed 
Mfith the glittering ornaments of the Mexican buildings, 338. Ar- 
r<fis the «mpieror,'339. Defeats Kàrvaez^ who. was fent to fuper- 
cede him, and afibctatçshis men, ib«, Infuvreâion of the Mexi* 
C3|^» agaijDi^ the Spaniards, ib. ^ Dangers'* attending his retreat to 
Tlafcala, 34;^. Owes his fafety to feizing the MexicauL^oyal ftand- 
ard, 343, lUduces the Mexiçaja provinces^ 344^ Dij^vers a con- 
fpiracy among his troops to ailailinare him, 345. Reduces the 
ca|Mtal«ci^ of Mexico, 346.. . ^s birutaijae^tment of the empe- 
ror puatitjnozin, 3^47. Regulations made; 'by him on fubjeâing 
the country, 358^. His-charader cftimated, 359. 

€ott({D manufaeturesand trade 00, the cbaft of Coromaodels.ciirioiit. 
partkttlan rcUtive to, i. 44^ 
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Cotton (hnils, method of cultiTtring it, It, ttt. Defcription of its 
flowers and pods, ib. The coCton, how freed from the feeds, 123. 

Country, native, the love of, a faâitîous fentîment, iit. 261. 

Courage is dimlntlhed by the incrcafe of foldiers, vi. 23a. 

Cowries, a principal article of export from the Maldivia iflands, i. 
327. Why ufed as coin by the Chioefe, ii. 14a. 

Crab iiland defcribed, iv. 226. Engliih and Danifli attempts to frt- 
tie on it prevented by the Spaniards,' who make no life of it them- 
felves, 227. ' " ' 

Credit defined, and its operations explained, v!. 328. Private ai^d 
pablic diftinguifhed, ib. Why Bhgland, Holland, and France, are 
the nations that owe the greateft fums on public credit, 329. Why 
thole nations which have moft refonrces are moft in debt, ib. 
Arguments in favonr of coouiâhig public debts confidered, 330, 
The ruinous tendency of borrowing on public credit (hewn, ib. 
331. Confequences ofnatfonal bankruptcy, 333. 

Creoles in Spaoiih America, who, and their charaâer, iii. 182. Of' 
the Caribbee iflands, defcription and charaâer of, !▼. 133, Î36. 

Cromwell, Oliver, the motives of his entering into a war with the* 
I^utch, i. 290. His ftipulatioris with them regarding Baft Tndia 
affairs, ib. Hb motives for attackinl^ the Spaniards in the Weft- 
Indies, iii. 393. 

Cronfladt, the harbour of Peteriburgh, defcribed, ii. 235. 

Crofat, a French merchant, obtains an exdudve grant of the trade 
of Louifiana« v. 1 8 1. Refigns his charter, ib. 

Crufades, thofe romantic undertakings favourable to the civil liber- 
ties of Europe, i. 85. And to commerce, vi. 247, 282. 

Crufade, a tax levied in Spain, and on the Spanifli American colo- 
nies, iii. 202. Refledions on the privileges purchafed by it, 203, 

Cuba, its.firft difcovery, litnation, and extent, iv. 1^3. Hiftory of' 
the cacique Hatuey, 164. Motives that led to the fettlement of* 
the Spaniards at Havannah, 165. A company formed to trade-' 
with, 166. Spaniih government, ib. Number of inhabitants, 172^ 
Produce, ib. Articles of exportation, t 73. Bee» introduced there, 
and furniih great qoantities of wax, ib. The culture df tobacco ' 
checked, 1-74. Commercb, 175. Revenue, ib. Gedar ilii>ps bailt* 
there, ib. Account of Havannah and its harbonr, 176. Ssretigth 
of the fortifications, and how to be attacked, 177. 

Cubagua,' or Pearl ifland, account of, iv- 145. The pearl filhèryf 
there exhaufted, 147. Reafons why the Spaniards retain it, ib»~ 
Charader of the inhabitants, 148. 

€udalore, on the coaft of Caromandel, piirchafed and improved by 
the Englifli, L 3^4. Employment of the natives, 355. 

Gumana, the cqail of, dlfcovered, and die conduét of the firft 6pa* 
nilh adventàfers there, iii. 60. The dlfiridl- of j graoted to Lat- 
Cafa# to cofèmse, 6 1. Caufes of hit iii fuccefs, ib. i^c^t ûtxer 
of the fertkiii^t 6%. 

CuÀffou, the iflasd of, taken firom the Sptsiards 1>y the Dbtdl^dâ^. 
ciibcd, i-^. 189. Nature of th» trade carried ob> there, si^^f Do» 
ties paid 00 commpditiea thcre^ ib* " ( . •< . > « 

• ■ - ■ :ii^' ■••■•••■ " 
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Carciitea, or Indno- fiUFroo, dçfcripùoa inci «r<»pC that plant, 1^344» 

Ciifco, the «Qcirnt ctpita) city of Peru^ defciibcd« iu. 919. PnSetnL 
tatmhet &f iofiabitants, lOP, 

Cuftoim, general, iDquif7 into the origin o^ i' %SI» 

Digobert, kSnf of France, In the feventh centurj, Otciui a ipicit of 
induAfy and traffic among hit fnbj^âf» ii«4« .1 

D*Ag«ire, a Spaniih ad^murcr, hit plundeflpg expedition -înté'tKft- 
intcrèor pacta of South America, iii. 289. 

Dairo of Japan, nature of hit dignity and office,!. 137. 

Daacffl, rnt movementi of, more fignificant among nide nation* tha». 
in poliihed fociety,T..ia4- 

Darien, the gulf of. difcovered by Colufiibiii, iii. a* The proTÎQca 
of, becumet a place of refuge for Spaniih adventurert, who bad 
tteen difperfed in their atttmptt on the continent of America, 4« 
Fecaliar cuftomt of the nativet, ib. Ihe.couotry d^fcribed, 4if 
Arriral of a colony of Scott, 4»,. Their fcttlement prerented bfr. 
political influence, ib. Uofucceftful attempt of the âpaoiardt t^ 
coiontaa it, ib. The ifthmut ought to be cut through to op^ a 
communication with the South feat t47» 

Dabphin ifland, at the mouth of the Mobile, defcribed, v. iSx* 

Pebtj rcfleâiont on imprifooment for. i^ 34^*^ Reg^lationt propofed 
to' check the contradbing of, ir 230. 

DeittcPb pagan, the probable origin of, iii. %$$. 

Delaware, Lord, relicret the di&effed coloniftt in Virginia, t«. $9%m. 
Hit charaâer, ib. 

Demerary, account of the Dutch fettlement there, iv. ajo^. 

Demnark, piratical expeditioot of the ancient iohabitantt of, ii, jjj^ 
Their dupofition to plunder accounted for, 154. Their fierceoafe 
improved by the faoguioary religion of Wodin, 155. Their a^Of 
valt correâed by converûon to Cbriftianity, ib. Turn their at*» 
tention to tnduftry and trade, ib. Engage in a trading voyage ta 
Ceylon, 15^* Form a fettlement in Tan^ur, ib. An ?flft-ÎBdia. 
company eftabliihed after the failure of two preceeding actempu» 
15Y. Prefent conûitution of the company, 162. Regulation oC 
tnt trade to China,' 16^. The circumilancet of thit option aoi £»• 
▼onrable to an earenfive ISaft- India trade, X67. A DaniCh fettle» 
ihent formed in Guinea for a flavc trade, under an esdufive con* 
panf, iT. 75. Chiiraâer of their agent Schilderop» ib. Captain 
Kfonk't attempt to find a north. weft paflage into the Pacific oeean» 
%t^. The Danet throw themfelvet under the power of their kingy 
. to efcape that of their nobles, 424. Settle the illand of St. Thomas» 
ib. Purchafe the iiland of $anta Cruz, aao. Review of the pro* 
dûébîons and trade of their American iilaodt, 130. .Review of. the 
Eiirope:an' don^inions of, «31. Climate of, 934. Kumberofin* 
habitants, ibV Spcciet of taxet levied on them, ibl Naval ftrength 
of the kingdom, iBt Rejgulatlont propoled for itt impr^vemaoCt 

Denenville, i^ovenior of Canada, hl^ treacherona treatment of the 

If6t^U0tS, V. 143, \ ^ 

Defeirtcf ,*hÎ9 charader, vi. 3j^o. 
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grffidei» ictomt'ftf t&rt Utand, if, 309, 

^l>dj|HHi<hi il Mc jttftilied eiren by tnikiag a good •& ol St, fL 249^ 
I5». The form of govcAtmeiit onder, ocTcr fixe<L iSx, S9S. 

Defroleavi, Lewît, a iicgro iU^i hit goo4 fortUAC m fCftfrofitj t» 
hit OMller, iv. f». 

Deri-cotub, revohitioiit oTlhit fetfUtneot, 1. 353. 

D€fVtlie oatore of dut office âad digoitj in t&c Barbarf ibto^t dc(^ • 
cribcdyir, 13. 

IXalognc betwecB the tntltor tnd a miniâer of ftate^on the areas» of 
gofemiiicn€»iri. 314. 

Diamonds, the moft fpkndid reprefcatation of opulence» iii. 331. The 
ffrveral Tarietiet of, ^^1, Natural hiftory of this gem, ,ib. £«<» 
porimenta with, io a borning-glaft, 333. And in fire» ib. Tho 
IcTcral known diamond mines enumerated» 335. In what fiafef 
féond, ib. Extraordinary one bought for the emprefs of Ruifiai 
336. Diamonds difoovered in Qrttil, ib. Regulations impofej 
«n the trade of, 337. In' what ftate the firasil diamoada ait 
lowid, 33t. 

Diodoraa Sicnlot, his aceovnt of the Aippofed ancient ifUnd of Au« 
lantia, i. 33. 

Difeotttcnta, political, evaporate by the liberty of complaint, I 30S* 

Difcoreries, urefol. why chance Ins always more (hare ia them thm, 
ingenuity, iii. 133. ▼. 105; 

Diifvtea, refigiona. the good tendency of, iii. 114. 

Dogcron, Bertrand, hit charafter, rr. 31a Sent from France to ttU 
de and govern Àe buccaneers at 8l Domingp and Tortuga, 3A1, ■ 
Dificolty of his talk, ib. His affiduity in'reconciling them tnfet* 
flemcflt and cultivation, 322. , Supplies them with women, ih« 
Iflnproves the colony by the afcendant he gained over their mindf, 
3*3. Meditated the conquell of the whole iiland, for France, 33 &. 

]>oniinso, 8t. difcovercd by Columbus, ii. 3x5. Delcriptioo of the 
iflènd and inhabitantt, ib. Their religion and coftomt. 31 S. A 
fort bvik and a ganilbn left there by Columbus, 310. Colambaa'a 
ftcood arrival there, ib. Battle between the Spaniards and the ia* 
habitants, $%j. They refolve to ftarve the Spaniards, 3 za. Cniel«> 
tiet cxereifed by the Spaniards, ib. A recruit of male£aÛora 
ttom the Spanift prifoni brought to the iflaod, «14. The native» 
redtteed to flavery, 317* And at length eztinguiued, $%È, Tho' 
cattore of coehilieal introduced Into this ifland, 3S4. The north* 
em eeaft of this ifland fettled by fome French refugeea, termed, 
baccanéers, iit. 390. Decline of the Spanilh colony there. 59a» 
Attack of, by Penn and Yenablés, 395. The wafte of inhabi^ata 
in the mines AtppUed from Africa, iv. 25 8. The ifland weakenf 4!*- 
by émigration to the continent of America,. 14 9. Suffers by pil- 
lage, ib. Plient fiate of the Spanlih colony, 160. Tfae glaia of. 
Vcga-Rea) reroinmended to Hie cultivation of the French, xli^ 
Bimenfions of the ifland, 317. Appearance of the coaib, ib* O^m, , 
aaate, ib. A governor fient from FraYice to regulate inïTettle the 
buccaneers there and at Tortuga, 320. A fupjdy of, women fcf^i 
to them, 3ai. Improveme&ti of the colony, ^i%. Their trajc op- 
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prefled by new reg«bciom« 3^4. The company of St. Louis form- 
al, to eiteod cultivttion to the. Southward, ^%6» Ruin of this com- 
pany, 327. Difturbance in the colony, occafioned by an ill.Aipply 
of flaTM by the India company. 3»9< Rapid imprpvement of, 
fioce, 339. French ktkkmfuU to the foiithward»^ 330. Town of 
.St, Xjouis» 33». lu territory and produce, ib. I'own of Caycs, 
334. Meant of improving chit town, 335. The fmuggliog trade 
the great fapport of thefe fectlementa, 33 7. Difadrantages of the 
fouthern fettlememi, ib. SettlcmcDt» to the weft ward, 338. Town 
of Port att Prince dcilroyed by an earthquake, and rebuilt on the 
fame fpot, 341. Town Of St, Marc, 344. Mineral waters dlf-* 
covered in the territory of Oonaves. 343. Remarks on the ne- 
glcâ (hewn by mother-countries to diiUnt colonies, 344. Account 
of the mole of St. Nicholas, which feparates the weftern from the 
northern part of the colony, 345. Town of BombardopoUs, 346. 
Port Paix, ib. The plain of the Cape, 347. Town of St. Fran^ 
CIS, lb« Exports of the ifland to France, 351. Summary view of 
its population, produce, and manufa^ures, 353. Treatment of 
the Negro flaves, 354. General view of the towns, ib. Connec- 
tion of the. ifland with foreign nationti 355. Is dii^rcjQed in times 
of war, 356. Advantages that might be made in the harbour at 
Fort Dauphin, 357. Hiftorical review of the con ted s between the 
French and Spainards on the ifland, 358. Remarks on the fettle- 
ment of boundaries between their poifeflions, 360. Meafures pro- 
per to be taken bjr the French agatnft invafion, 36a. 

Dominica was one of the iflands left to the native Caribs by the 
Englifh and the French, v. 73. Is ceded by the French to the Eng. 
lilh, 8«. Its prefent (late of population and cultivation. 8x. Dif. 
pfates between the Englifli there, and the neighbouring French 
iflands, about the latter protediing refugee debtors, ib. Is made a 
free port, S3. Advantages pf its iituation, ib. Regulations eûa- 
bliihed in this ifland concerning free Negroes, 4$. 

Drake. Sir Francis, his fuccefles againfl the Spaniards in America» 
V. 4^3.. 

Draper, Eliza, àpoÛrophe to her memory, i. 3*8. tsfc, 

Dreideo porcelain, the bed imitation of China ware made In Europe,. 

il 254- 
Drucoart, Madame de, her gallant behaviour at the flege of Louif. 

burg, v. a40. . ' ^ 

Druids, ancient, a detail of their dparines and rite^, y. 254, Are fe- 

vérely treated by the Romans, %S5' ^heir religion fupplanted by 

c^riftianity, ib. ...... 

Druqkeonefs. general copfe^uences of this vice, iii. 149, Is peculiar- 
ly defliruclivc to the natives of America, 150, 
Dudley, governor of Jamaica, his charadfcer, V. 3 J. 
Du Ham^l» M- his method of preparing Jiqur to keep in the Carib. 

bee iflands without fpoiling» iii. 378- , 

Dumpier», a. religious feâ in Pennfylvania, origin of v. 362. Their 

city Euphrates, ib. Their .peculiar mode of life, s^s» Their dre& . 

and liood, ib. Their marriagçaand rcgulatioa of ^ ropezty, '344^ 
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^ijncan, Orfooel) goi^llér of New York, hit pr«4«ie«dfii{n1ftratSon 
in thai coloity, ▼. J14O. Rfflgnt eo accoant of the rerolBCtoD ia 
Englifid, 34 t. 

Dwir, faM»w far it will »flift tillage, ▼. 78. 

DopieU, hU judictooft matitgemtnt ai governor of Chandemagore» 
iL 86* If made governor of Pondicherry, ib. ft prevailed on to 
oppofe the fchcmet of Bourdonoait, 88. Defendt Pondicherrf 
again ft the Snglifh. 89. Aimt at fecviring a French dominion ia 
Indoftan, ico. Confert the fubaihfp of the Decan on SaUbat Jing, 
loi. And tbe fitbobAiip of the Camatie on Chonda Saib, loz* 
Acqatret an Tmmenfe territory for the French for thefe fervicct, 
lb. It iavefted with the dignity of nabob, 104* 

Dotch, their oppofition to Phtltp II nf Spain, t. 169. Attempt (he 
difcovery of a paflage to China and Japan, through the northern 
feas, 164. Form a company to trade with India, and fend out 
fliips, ib. Attempt a trade with Java, 165. Their Baft-India 
company efiablUhed, 166. Their conteftt with the Portugi'cfe in 
the Indian feas, ib. Attempt to open a commerce with Ghina, 
169. Eftablilh a fetttement on the ifland of Formofa, 1^0. Igno- 
miniout cenditiont on which they are allowed to trade with Japan, 
Y 74. Articlet of their trade with Japan, ib. Exclude the Por^.* 
togvefe from the Molucca iflandt, 178 Meafnre» taken by them 
to fecure a monopoly of the fpicc trade ib. 183. Their motives for 
retaining poiTeflion^of Timor, 184. and Celebes, X85. Eftablilh a 
frade with Borneo for pepper, 191. and with Sumatra for pepper 
and tin. 191. View of their trade with Siam, 197. How they 
gained an eftabiifhmcnt in Malacca, 198. Aftid the king of Candy 
in driving the Portuguefe out of Ceylon, 199. From whence 
tliey procure their cinnamon, 103. The terran to which they have 
redaced the king of Candy, 205. /account of their faétoriet on 
the^coaft of Cotomandel, 206. Review of their trade there, ao7. 
Sopplant the Portuguelb in Malabar, ib. The nature nf the trade 
carried oit by them there, 2o3. The motives of their forming a 
fettlement at the Cape of Good Hope, ib. Remarks on their fyf- 
tern of policy at the Cape, aio. And in Java, 21t. How they 
tfcqotred an ezchiiive trade with Bantam, 225. with Cheribon, ib. 
and with Mataram, 226. Defraud the natives in their deaHogt^ 
%%y. Caufes of'the profperïfy of their Eaft^lndia company, 143. 
Canfes of the decl ne of the conipaoy. 243. Their Eaft-India wart, 
146. Abulbé of adifkinift ration there, 250. ' Remedies propofed 
adapted to the evils, ^51. Importance of thit^ company to ^ 
republic, 262. Degeneracy of the Dutch nation. 265. Endeavour 
to rrritalethe nativet of India againft the fifft EnglilbUëventnrert, 
281. Commenceihent of hoftilitie», Vhich are accommodated by a 
treaty between the two compaoies 282>. Expel ^ he Bngiiih cruel- 
ly from Amboyna, 28if. • in trcatment of thé Dutch at Baflbra, 
bo^ retaliated by Baron l^yphâuftfn, 321. Prcfcût ftate of their 
intercôorfe -with China, ii. 270. aftd India, 283. Their rapid ex- 
crtiont agaînil the eaftérn fôttkmentt of their ânemiei the Spanî. 
aids;' upon the formation of their republic, iit. A71. EftabHfti a' 
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«rlTM 9gMà 1^ FanagHitii by iim<«79. Rodnce all the c«aft «i 
Brasil, «74. Affain of ikat .ce&oay «micr their admiaiffitâNi, Ibi 
Are ex|MUed fir«m BnsU, «15. Wen Ûm êfù, pêtflk ibM-prim» 
aotei » CMnOMràftl infttfoiflrfe iittig. tlift iiUiin •£ Eafope, {▼< 
iftS. Dcicripii^aittftbdr A»cricwi'iflaM«* ^' TàtadTmtt%«» 
derived ùmm tben» 194* Pofiii» -t)MMii|ÎBlf«» o£ Siirtea«i«~i^ 
AeflcâioMfMi ibe Aim of tlie«Diitoh Aoictfno.ealMSeti «16^ 
Amount of their pttUic defatt, aif . ' Their A«ftttlkdbR«e d e p r cfe d 
hj taie^ ih. Dcdioe «( thiir heitiag fi(herke« S^S^ Theis naTigss. 
(ion reduced, ib. Their oomauffion trade dinnniiKd» ib. The 
trade of iofvrance loA» Aif . Veft their «01107 i» ^^ iw»â» of 
other natiooe, ih. Frecarionfnefr of their fitootion, sao. The aà^ 
ttntifoa thrindttftry of the Otttch.|{ave..thcin over the wealth e€ 
iIm Spaniard and Portogiiele, vi. %4^* 

Barth, the great choogea it has «ndergoue fioom «aenral ixiifti, out 
finure of the fuper&toftol awnVind» ii. 533, sj^* ConiMrtfha 
betweai the Old and the New World» ▼. lûi, Atteakpt to ac-. 
CiWit for the di4>ofittoD of land and fea, %l^%^ The eqi^oiie of, 
kiw fapporced, %6$, Pheaonena which iadieate the ooatiQente 
9f America to have bean more recently left by the ocean than thofo 
oCthe Old Wocid. aé4* Haa uadergone Partout changea, vi; tfo» 

Basthqaafcea, the prognoftica of, in Peru» iii. 89, 90. 

BaH^India trade, the nrfk cnltivatora of, in Europe, i. xi. 

Eaft^^Iodia oompaoiea. 

■ III , Dotch, the eftabliihnent of, i. x66. Caufet of the prof«> 

^iity of, HO* Cavfea of iu decUne, 043.. Importance of thie • 
oimpany to the republic, %6%k 

-, EngUih, firft formed, i. 47 S. Obj^âiona made to the- 
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»ply of, »94. A fécond Eoglifli company formed, «9^. The 
two companiea united, ib. Private trade between one port and 
another, cncovraged in the £aft by the SngUlh company, 381. 
The company haa flooriflied uuder all ita reftrainta, ib. The Eog.» 
ii(h company no longer * mercantile alIbciation,,bat a territorial. 
|iewer, 388. Great military eiUhliihment fnpported by the £ogw 
lâh in India, 389. Compatifdo between the condudl of the Eng» 
Hlh and other India companiea, 391. Their Aengal admtntftra* 
tion corrupted, 393. Their commercial oppreflions, 3%$* iParli»^ 
mentarf regolattont of the company'a affair», 4^%* Internal ar« 
noigement made hy the company, 404. The company^» clftam* 

ftancea iitiprove, 409. 

J French, formed by M. Colbert, U. 9. Termiof, xo. Wift 
adminiaratiun of Maitin the dire^or, 52. Cuifea of the djecUne 
^ the French company, 53. aituation of the.corapaoy at the faU 
of Law*« fyftem, 80. European trades reduced to acquire ter rieo« 
#iel pbffirffidns in indoftan for their uwnfecarit^ thetv, too. Gattfea 
of the ill fortunt of the French in India in^uir«d into, tix. The 
]pkench company oppvelTed by tiie goeertoient, it 3. Newivf^w. 
ratios» of, iijK The eiolu$«e privile^ of the oampanyifWfpeBd^ 
ed, XI 7. Review of their circumftaoce* at this time» Xi^ 'The 
company cede all their efieélt to government, x »4« . 
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«ÉftObte Min^ÉBIet, P[Miiflr>lbwtt<d> II. H^> A Ww «ne «iklilifl. 
•d, BJ7. A thini eoapaof formtd oo tfie ftSI«#e of ilie teft. ijf* 

tlii compant explained. H». A ntm chmrii 



AccMiAkaiMB «f ■ tlii compaiiy explained, 1^ A imw cmvter 
gravtftte» k, i4«. Atvkw «f tifee prcltet Hue of ifieemiiiMUiy» i$3. 
nw ' » Aaftriaii,irOftefld,'vlew» which leé to tfie^fonnarioB of^ 
iij9i» luiBcceAffolhegteiiiof, 17*1' ltii)ppofedhy the D«tch 
HP^Sofliii» 17T< Iehtf|^ÎB«d oiMy bf tho coort of Vieaoo, 17|. 
-. A Sonsdàfli* oAoUiOiodt tt. 177. Oreot proiu «itdo hf , fje. 



Uiftoricol revievof dwhr trade, ih» 

■ . » » Praffiao, etahlited at Smbden, U. 19». Failure of, Tf 4. 

' Whether the Baft Indiatrade oofht to he condodled hy exclaflvtf 
«omfaaiet, or hud opeo, ti. 995. The nafwe of the iiidhi cradèg 
tf6. Why it moft ho carried 00 hy aflbciadoiit, 198; Whofe io- 
terott k «oidd be to ooaie in ooo company, 299. fhe orighi of 
their ciclofive privilegea» $ù%» The political coaeerm of a coai^ 
fioy ihouid be oofted i»tho ftite, ; oj. 
FrflrfiaAical policy, review of, ia the chriftiao chorch, vi. 194. 
EducatioB in fa?agc and in civiUaed fociety, cootraftcd, ii. 40t. • 
Jtorpt, a country full off the rotna off iu ancient profperity, i. $$» 
W a» intended by Alexander the Great aa the feat off empire, and ths 
centre of trade for the whole world, 74» lu capiul, Alexandria» 
rendered the mart lor Eaftem cooameroe, «oder Ptolemy and hi» 
fttcceflbrt, yj. The manner of condo^bng thia trade» ik S«|eii& 
of its trade and opulence, 7 7. Was annexed to the Eafiora empii% 
ih* Iu final decay, 78. its conntaion with Venice nndet thé 
Mamelnci» 80w The «otiqnity off, coopatod with that of Ch tn ay ii» 
%SO. I» honndariet aod extent, kw. $. 1 he climate, 4. The ian» 
tility of the coonuy owing to the Nile, ^h. DiArthntioa off-Jonde» 
4» CUttéê of the inhahitaata, ib. Government, 6u Xhm boya^ 
how progioted, and their aotbority, 7. Tho troopt. lb. ToMi 
Ond trade, 8. Dociet npon commerce, 1<X The dinaato of, a»» 
ciently rondered mheolthy by the coUieatiuo of tka^ t« 4M. 

E^ Uor^da, current tradrtiont of a rich«o«ntry of that name in tht 
IdCerior.paru el Guiana» vk «51. 

ElijMhoLh» Queen of iLog knd, her changer, i. «77. Her ipeech I» 
the hoiifc of coonmona, tcloiiog to the Soil. India chaiter, ^ft* 
Her policy in oempUting the reibrnwtion, v. %$%* Her aaeatiMi 
to the raiiiog » «aritime ftrength, vi. %iOt 

gmerald,.a gem peculiar to Amerum» iii y-f . * Pffodaoed i»thu pro» 
vwiOiOf New Grenada, 71^ HuwéMUid,ib* 

Emigration, hint to the governors of countries how to prevent it».^ 
544^ GUâcdiona on the propenfity to, in Sweden, ii. l8x. , . 

Eocydoumdia, chofudUr of that great work, yi* ^53. 

England; general view off the mmnefa of .the>peopie in<the $(tiM9ltk 
century, i.'i6« 

formerly ravaged by northerA invaderi^ is again thfown intoi 
•onfuûon hy>William the Oonqneror introducing thA.feudal ^o« 
ve«imtnt| i. 275. Low ftate of commerce during tlie feudaA. ug^ 
%74. Whole&pme regulationi of Henry Vil for emaocipjitiog. (l^o 
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common people, ib. The true principles jof trtde mifuoderilood 
at that time, 275. FlemiQi workmen who arrive there ill treated 
hj the nativei, 276. Maou&dlures introduced Uj the Spaoifli op- 
prefGons in the Netherlands, and the perfecution of the proteftants 
in France, 177. Improvement of trade and navigation under 
Queen Elizabeth, ib. Formation of the Eaft-India company 279. 
The principles on which this company formed their £a(lern fe^> 
tiements, aSo. Meet with difappointments, 28 1. Acquire a fhare 
of the fpice trade with the Dutch, ib. Hoflilities between iLe two 
companies accommodated by a treaty, 223. Are ill ufed by the 
Dutch at Amboyna, ib. Engagement between Captain Be& and 
the Portuguefc, 285. Afiift Scab Abbas In expelling the Porta- 
guefe from Ormus, 1S6* A trade eftabliûied at Gombroon by .the 
Èngliih, 287. Their lodia trade negledled during the civil wars, 
s8p. Revival of^ under Cromwell,. 290. Why excluded from Ja- 
pan, 291. The India company ill treated by Charles II, ib. loi* 
quitous condudl of Joiias Child and his brother, 292. Are reduced 
by Aurengaebe, «93. Eflfeâsof the revolution that depofed James 
}l on Eaft-Iodia affairs, 294. A fécond £afl-India company fornv» 
*ed, %p6. The two united» 297. Their fettlement at Pulocondor 
deilroyed, ib. Ovffrpow.fer the French in the £aft, 298» Meafures 
'taken to improve the tra,de of the Red fea, 312. ElUbliQi a fac- 
'tory at Mafcate, in the Perfian goif, 322. Account of their faç. 
-tory tt Anjrgno, on the coaft of M«lsbar, 328. Affift the Mara|- 
ttM ill reducing Angria the pirate, 359. How they acquired aa 
«feendenrj over Sorat, 341. Reduce the town of Baroche, ib. 
4mkI the -ifland of Salfette, 343. Their trade and improvements at 
-Bombay, 345. How expofied to contefts with the Marattas, 346. 
Their pofieffions on the coaft of Coromandel, 352. Codalore^ 354. 
J^afuUpatan, 355. Territories in the Decan, il». Account of 
.Madras, 357* Their connexions with the nabob of Arcot, ib. 
'War with Hyder AU Khan, 358. Account of their fettlement oh 
the iiland ^f Samatrt, 359. Their new fettlement at Balamban* 
^an deijtroyed, .$6cx Their pbfTeffîons and trade in Bengal, 373^ 
378. Remarks on tlie general affairs of their India company, 381. 
«The territorial power Of the £a(l-Iodia company {irecarious, 390. 
Their adminiftr^tion cornipted, 39/». Are accufed of monopolis- 
jng rice during the famine in Bengal, 392. The adminiftration of 
the company ordered ynder parliamentary infpeétion, 40X. Are 
jaccufed of uiing the French ill in Bengal, ii. 1^9. Remarks on 
their eaftern policy, 146. ^ . ^ « 

; Attempt a pallage into Perfia by the Wolga and the Cafpian 
lea, ii. 225. Prefent (late of their intercourfe with China, 271. 
General review of their conduct in India, 383. Their fuft fettle- 
ment in the bay of Honduras. 420, 424. 

Hiftoryofthe contra^ tofupply the S4)ani(h American fettlements 
with Negroes, iii. 1^3* Account of their fcheme for depriving 
^pain of their Mexican dominions, 348. Caufe of the conneiSlion 
between England and Portugal, 345. Nature of the Portugal 
trade, ib. Remarks on the decline of this trade, 349, 356. 
Settle the iilaod of St. - Chriftopher's in coi^unâion with, the 
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French, iir. 3S7. Motives of Cromwell for attacking the Spa* 

r.iards in the Wttt Indies, 395. The ifland of Jamaica taken, 396. 

How the Englifli gained a fuperiority over the Dtitrh in the poli* 

ticai fyftem of Europe, 414. Remarks un the polittral public»* 

tions there, 4^8. War with Spain in 1739, on acccmt of tlieir 

"violent proceedings in tit? Weft.Indies, 4^0. 1 heir political 

views, 434. Motives, that in 17S5, led to the war with 

France, 4:^5. Remarks on the mode uf commencing this war, ib. 

National dejeâion at the firft events of the war, 4\8. Mr. Pitt 

appointed minifter ; and his chara(ller. 440. Execution of Adofi- 

ral Bjng, 44 1. Confequeoces, ib. £(labJifl>ment of the Marine 

fociety, ib. Profperous evenrs of the war, ib. Mr. Pittas plan of 

condu^, 448. Reflétons on the terms of peace, 45<^. Particolari 

of their trade on the coaft of Africa, iv. 59. Origin of their Afri* 

can company, 73, Amount of their Have trade, 74. Their con* 

neâioni with the DaaiOi American iflands. 130* 

How tbe£ngli(h irritated the Caribs, iv. 17 1. Political view of 
£ngland, v. i. State of» when fettlementi firft made on the Ameri* 
can iflands, 9. Plan of policy pnrfued by Henry VU, 3. Gbaraâcr 
of James I, 4. The people oppofe his arbitrary principles, 6. Re* 
view of the civil war between Charles I. and bis parliament, 8. 
. Population of the Britiih American iflands, owing to this war, p. 
Policy of tramportiog felons to the American plantatloni, i r>. View ' 
of the government of the Anertcan^flands, ib» Cultivation of fugar. 
How introduced into the American iflands, la. Motives for tht 
navigation aâ» 13. The fugar trade, 14. Conditions 00 which 
land in the American iflands was fold, S^. Limitation of planta* 
tions, 87. Reftraiot on the property of the French in the ceded 
iflands, 88. Ill fuccefs of rafli fot tiers on thefe iflands, 89» Cha* 
radier of the Englflh Wcft-Iadia iflands, 90, White iohabitaots 
in, decrcafe in proportion to the increafe of Negroes, ib. Venal 
fpirit of the Enclilb, 9a* Caufes of the Ûouriflung ftate of their ' 
V?efl. India fettlements, 93. Amount of the receipts from thefe 
colonies, 94. General character of the city of l4»ndeQ, 95. Re» 
duâien of Canada, 1 40. Caufes of the failure of the attempt on 
Quebec in l<^93, I46. Share the for trade with the French, 160, 
Origin of the difputes with the French in Canada, v. 336. Caufes 
of their firft ill fuccefl*e$ againft the French, 143. Canada conquer- 
ed by the'Engliib, a49* Hiftory of the Englifli fettlements in 
^orth America, 152. Formation of the Virginia companies, s 54. 
Hiftory of religion in England, 255. Crafty ufurpationa of the 
Roman clergy, 256. Evrnts which facilitated the Reformation^ 
258. Defcription of Hudfon*8 bay, 273. Of Newfoundland, 293. 
Cod ûihery on the great bank, 296. Defcription of Nova Sco* 
tia, 310. Account of New England, 320, Laws for the en^ 
cuurageracnt of the whale 6fliery, 334. New Belgia, after* 
ward New York, feized from the Dutch, 338. And New Jer* 
fey, 347, Settlement of Peoofylvania, 357. Maryland, yj^^ 
Virginia, 381. TJie two Carolinas, 392. Georgia, 405. Florida» 
412. Extent of the firitifli territorie$ in North America, vi. j„ 
Prooiote the culture of maize in their fettlements, ^. Encoorage 



'tBe îtnpbrtition of natal ft ores from Americs, r-^^ Imiportarioa 
6f American iron abfurdly obftruâçd, 17. luaportation of it Al- 
lowed, 18. The {[overomeat oppofe fome of the Amerkiaa colo- 
aiea, putting an end tofl^very, 29. - Didreflrs of, in the year X7^3« 
45. The colonies called upon for affilia nee, 4^4 Policy of chta re- 
qaifirlon, 47, American ftamp adl paiTed, 514. ^nd re|)?ale<l«;^a. 
Other duties. Impoted, ifa,. And repealed, €»ccpt that 00 tea,- 54. 
Bofton-port bill, 55. Comnienceinent of the American w<ir, 58. 
' American Rates afiume independence, 87. Ptogrei'^of the war* 93. 
Canfes in Britain which operated to ill fuccefs, 97, firrors of their 
generals, ^S. War with France* 109. Mediation of Spain refiif- 
' «d, 1x8. Divided ftate of England, xao. 

Review of the conftitution of the Britifli government, vi. i^. 

Charajfter of the feudal fyftem framed by Wilifam the Conquejror, 

Y54. Magna charta obtained, ib. Growth of the houfe of com- 

mom, 155. Government of Elizabeth arbritary, ib, Cau£qs of tile 

•e?iiri1 war uhder Charlw I, i65. The crown granted to -William III 

■ under a formal companfl, ib. The prefcnt EngliQ» government;,; 

X68. Is the beft conftitution in the world, 171. It« defeat:, 175. 

The pretenfions of the £ngli(h to a perpetual empire of the fi^a 

ridiculed, 139^ Ht(tory of the Engliih navy, ib. The injuftice o^ ' 

.fmpreffingfeamen, 244. Their liberal proftcution of comaf rce, 949^. 

Xnglaad» New. See New England.. • « 

Eltftnada, M. de la, Aibftitutè! detached vefiRsls, inftead of fieet»^ 
for currying on the Spanifh- trade with America, iii. aj^g %^^ 

Entails of eftat^s, unfavourable to population, y'u~%^*- 

Enterptvfet, principles that ftimulate to, ii. 4^4. . . J 

Eflrcnruf. bis character, yi. 348. 

Ermine of Canada defcribed, ▼. 149* 

Efllquibo, account of the Dutch colony there, !▼. 209. 

Eiquimaux Indians, their manners and cuitoms, v, «75, Ezpof^d U^ 
biindfiefs and the fcurvy, 277. 

Eilgene^ Prince, patronizes the formatioaof an Auftrian SaiUIo^. 
company atOftend, ii. 17c. . * 

E*phratcs. a town built by the Dumplcrs in PennJylvania, v, 3^3. 

Europe, why the modern inftitutions of, are inferior to thofc of «^ 
tient Greece, i, 6, How the fobjeélion of, to the northern inv^d* 
rrs of the Roman empire, was £acilita4;ed, 7, Barbaxifm of » ^un^ 
#èr ihefe rude mailers, 8. The middle ages of, charaélerifed, ibk 
invaded by the Normans and Arabs^ p. lo., firft -attempts ift 
«n-Eaft-lndia trade, ib. General view of the SKUiners^ the 
^ittcipal nations of, in the fittccnth century, i^ .Tb« crufadf» 
A»#urable to the civil liberties of; Sc. - Whether t^e ,coan»(^onl 
with Afia, be advantageous, ii. 274. Jerfoual liberty gr*aterwii«n 
V*.*'**'* ^^ fepdai fubordinatiiyi was broken, tbanin any>f«r8ief 
l^'ès, iv, ioo. Gonfufion eacued in, on account of the S|Hini4i 
fiicceffipo, y. i6«, 1^9. Review of the metos by which thiftquar» 
Wr^tht i*rorïd arrived at its prefent ft ate of civilisation» vi. %^t^ 
Caufesof the little influence the Twkiûi princesJbavcin tb« »®iir$ - 
©f» Ï46. Thé=4!^aaquitlity oT. ought to be fecujrcd by m^nf Mflaf. 
t» that of the Germanic body. i<S2. ' lïiftorîibal review of the hier- 
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mrcliy of the church of RoAe, X95. The true policy of Euioptf 
defined» sitf, «17. The firft tntrodadlion of ftandin^ armtei. %zj^» 
Wtr extended by 'this innoirttton, 11 tf. Tlie trt of Fortifie atiun'io- 
^ent^d by the I^itth, ib. Wtr carried on now with more huona- 
aity, ttio. Evits refuîtîng from the ificreafe of foldier», a^i. Pto- 
gté(9 ot ntnrie*, «35, 13^. The fupetlority of this quarter of the 
world, refulting fhwn its naral flren^rth, 141. Is rendered more 
quiet et land, by thediverfion of boftilities to the {ea, 242. Hif« 
toikel dedtt^ion of the progreTs of comonerce in, 1^5. Induftfy» 
its importance to the exigence of the feveral dates otKurope, a^r, 
t5i. Arts and fbiences brought from Afia by the crufaders, 9 Sx. 
file alterations produced in, by manufaâurers, «85. Its rude date 
in aneieilt finies, tpi. Ivtdences of its having been but thinly in- 
habited formerly, ipa» The Roman conqueits tended todepopu* 
fation, 293. Th> ancient forms of government unfavourable tojpg. 
pttlatibn, %94. Origin of capital cities^ 395. Population dcpen- 
- éènt, in great meafurcon the diftribution of landed property, 2g6* 
£lHraate of the good and evil refulting from the difcovery of ihê 
EaU and V/rH Indies, 3^9. 

ZéftftUa, St. the iiland defcribed, !▼. 190. Its revolutions and pre* 
lent produce, ib. Nature of the trade of that port, 195. Nuow 
ber of inhabirantt, and their defencelefs ftate, 195. 

Fairs, the principal places of trade during the infancy of commerce, 
i« 10. Method of carrying 00 trade there formerly, I). U. a., 

Falkland iflands, the Britifh attempt a fettlement on them, iii. 344* 

FathiOns, the extcnfive influence of, iv. 51, 

Femaiiibticca, iû Brafil, hiftoricaldefcription of, iii. 313. 

Fernando de Norooha, on the coaft of Fermambucca, iii. 31^ 

Feudal fyftem of government, the leading principles of, i. ix. The 
tyrannical frame of it, how undermined, 14. Origin o^ vi. 143» 
Subfiilsin PolandMn all the vigour of its primitive inftitution, 151. 

Fes, account of this ftate, and its inhabitants, iv. 14. 

Flftnden, trade and manufaélures early cultivated there, i. 14. 

Florida, difcbvered h^ Ponce de Leon, v. 104. Is negléâcd by 
tike Spaniard^ tisd imprudently managed by the French, iq5« 
The French eiterminated by the Spaniards» 106. The Spaniard» 
in turn, exterminated by the French, X07. Was firft reforted to 
■hf the Spaniards for Slaves, r, 422. French fettlers driven out by 

' tlieSpaniardi, 413. Is ceded to Britain, vi. i. The ^paoilh iiw 
littbittinte retire to Gnbt, ib. Regulation of this province by the 
XngUfli, ft. A colotiy of Greeks brought over, ^. Advantageom 
fittt&litfiiof this Country, 4. Baft Florida, a barren, fandy foil, 5, 
M«tfaed of cfrilizin|rthe Indian natives of Weft Florida, ib. éw 

Fonnofe, e defcription of, i. xyo, Rifes to commercial importance^ 
hf the féttlefrfenV of the Dvtch, end the arrival of a colony of CbiU 
ntk téftKpMH, Vb\ 'HereicVronduét <^ Hambroeck, when Ue ifl^iA 
%PÉi htBegcé Ijf Gozniga, 17T. The putch expelled, 172. Wkf 

/ flè QArbpeàn Attlement has fince been fbrme4i ih. 

Forwftv Ca]>t9iiiia kctatki of his vo^a^e to New Guinea, pi i)sasçli «C 
fficei^i. «55; * • ■ ... 

Foftifidetiort, th^ àft of, tnvefitéd "by the Ptttch, vi. aaj* ^ . 

Fot,ofGatt«d«, défeHbedfV. k49. , . . ' , 
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1?ox, Georjrf , the founder of the fedl of quakers, his chara<5ler, v. 3-54. 
France, flate of that kingdom under Lewis XI. i. 17. 

Charadler of Dagobert, king of^ in the feveoth century, ii. 4. 
Agriculture recooomended by Charlemagne, ib. Trade patronized 
by St. Lewis, 6. Improvements attended to by fubfequent princes, 
ib. Firft attempts of the FrOàich at naval adventures to the £a(t, 
7. Ill condu<fted fettlement on MadagaTcar, S. An Eaft-India 
company formed by M. Colliert, 9. Make Surat the centre of their 
Eadern trade, 21. Uiiderrake naval enterprifes by the advice of 
Caroo, their leader, 37. Send a fleet to Siaoi, 40. Caufes of their 
lofing the market of Cochin China, 50. Remarks on the political 
adminiftration of Lewis XIV. 5r. Wife condudl of Martin, the 
dire^or of the £aft-India company, 5a. Caufes of the decline of 
. the company, 53. Brief hiftorical view of the finances of Fraiu:er 
57. Extortions of the Lombards, €1. State of the French revenues 
at the death of Francis I. 6z. Charadler of the duke de Sully, as 
a financier, 63. Charat^er of M. Colberi, ib* Adminiltration of 
the duke of Orleans, 65. Ideas of reformers at this feafoii, ib. The 
duke of Orleans iollitutes an office Cor the reviûon of public ac« 
counts, 67. Law*8 famoas fcheme for reforming the finances, CS,' 
State of the revenues at the death of Lewis X v. 73. Apoftrophe 
to the prefent king on the ftate of the nation* 74* The ifles of 
Bourbon and Mauritius fettled, ^3. Review of the French pof. 
fefiîons on the coaft of Corpmandel, at the co>nmencement of the 
war in 1754, ic 8. Caufes uf their misfortunes in Afia, u I. Hifto* 
ry of the tobacco tirade in France, 1 19. Preiient ftate of the French 
on the coaft of Malabar, 117. and in Bengal, up. Hints oQered 
for the reftofation of their influence in the. Eafl» 141. 

Cbara^er of the French nation, and remarks on the antipathy 
between them and the Spaniards, it. 209,210. Their prefent in- 
tercourfe with China, 271. Review of their Eaflern condudl, %^s* 

Settlements attempted by the French in Brazil, ^ii, 17Q. - Re- 
marks on the peace of Aix la Chapelle, 43 . Unjuftifiable com^ 
mencement of hoiUlities by the Englifii in 1755, 435* ^**® French 
fuccefsful in the early ftages of this war, 43Î. Biit precipitate 
^ themfelves into a train of difafters, 459. Their rapid defeats and 
^ diftrefl*es, 44t. Gaudalou{^ taken, 444. Martii^ico taken, 445^ 
Overtures for peace made to ,Mi-. Pitt,]afid the ufe he made^of 

* them, 45c. General reflexions <jn the p^ena^ncticy of t^c circlDim- 
ftanccsof France, jv. 2 ÎI, ■ ', ■ . .- 

The Carihbec iflands fettled uuder an c:i^îjttfive[ conpsovr, jy. ^^^ 
' MitUkes of Colbert, . i^.^ , The cdôbiéi. .Vedeemed andi;throwii 

* open, 244/ But oppreflid by iasatiop, ib. ; Heavy duties impoTinl 
' OQ commodities exported from,thena,. «45, The admioiftfation of 

the colonies rtforiped, 1148, Settleoveiyts ftttennpted in Guiana, 

251. Arguments of the mimftry for renewhig tjiefe attempts^ 25 ^ • 

^ Plan adopted for this purpofe, »57, Efïùrs in t^e ececutionj a^S, 

Proper meafures fof. iœproving. Guiana,. 2 6 5* fSeferit; (Jatc «f 

* Fiench Guiana, 270. Account of the ifland ofSt-Lvcin, «72. 
Martinico, %$%* > .Guadaioit|>e,,andita (U^nd^ncicsi 30a. St. 00^ 
mingo» 3 J Ji Imports from thé Aja^icaft ooi^ftFÇs, 3 j«, On th« 
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cfttblUhment of property in the French iflftcids, 370. Oo the Icvf 
of taxes, 372. On ntçro ilavef, 374. Military ftate of the iflaods, 
37c. Regvlttionsof mheritknce, 381. Payments of debis in the 
colonies, how provided for, )85. France unable to draw home all 
the prodttâioot of her colonies, ^9 1. A regulation of the prohibit- 

. ory iawf recommended, 593. The commerce of the colonies ought 
not to be fobjeAed to the expence and delays of a ftaple in France, 
394* Whether the admtniftration of colony government be vefted 
in proper hands, 35»% Or conduéted on proper principles, 379. 
Alterations neccflary in the adminiftration of the French iflands, 
4CI. Whether France can ellablilh a formidable navy, 406. 

> Means to attain this end, 409. Supplant the Englifli in the fugar 
trade, v« 15. Settlements in North America, firfV promoted by 
Admiral Coligny, X04. Mifcarriage of their firft efforts, IC9. 

The French fettle Cape Breton, ▼. 170. an<) St. John, 17 if. 
Difcovery of the river Miffiffippt, 177. Account of the famous Law, 
and his fchtme, iSi. Settkmentof Louifiana, 187. Confequenfes 
of perfecuting the proteftams in France, %ot. Lonifiana ceded to 
Spain, aia Right of France to make this transfer, 21t. Bif- 
putes with the Englifh in Canada, t$6, Canada ceded to the 
Englifli, 249. Cod filhery at Newfoundland, 30 > Eftablifliments 
left them by treaty, 307. Amoont of their cod 6fliery« 309. Ac- 
iinowiedges the independence of the Brttiih American celonieâ, 
vi. loS. War with England, tic. Confticntional errors in the 
tiaVy, I LZ. ConduA of this government refpeâing America, n4f 
Motives of France in affitting the Americansy iitt. 

Review of the government of, vi, 179, Lewis XI properly the 
firft monarch, i8o. Caufes which reftrain the tyranny of the kings 
of, 181. Attempts of Lewis XIV to eilabli(h a OMiritiroe force, 
%$j. His firft naval exports, «38. His miftakes,tb. Complexion 

' of the French commerce, 250. SubjeâsofuCility but lately attends 
ed to by French writers, 34 1. Rapid revival of the fine arts m, tb* 

Frankinceofe, its high eitimation among the ancients, and tt>eir can* 
tion againft the frauds of the workmen who prepared it, i. 76. 

Franklii&^s, Dr, remarks on the rapid population of America^ vi. 30.^ 

Frauda, profeffional, the confcienceeaHly reconciled to, vi< J155. 

Frederic TIT, king of Pruffia, xbaradler of, ii, 193. £ftablilbes an 
£aft-India company, 193. Itfaiis^ 194» RtficiflTonstjn bAiidmini. 
ftration, ib. Apoftrophe to, 1 95. Reforms the art of w»r, yt, 128. 

Frederic Nagor, lîaâory of, foonaed by the Dahes, ii. 188. 

Friendlhip, âié natnre and offices of, v. 129. In Tavage life, 123. * 

FjfontcMic, Fort, its 5tiiation, and occafion of its ereCÎion, v. 2%2« 

Frozen ocean, -Ruffian accounts of, to be doubted, i, 36. 

Fueotes, Admir^lf ftory of his voyage to Hudfon'^s bay, v« 2^4. 

Funchal, towa of» in.Macteira, account of, i. aC>. 

Furs, an account of thofe animals in Canada which furtûlb them, T^ 
147* Trade with the Indians for, defrriberl, 159/ 

Cahc^, river, on the coaû of Alirica, de&ribed, 'with its trade, i v. 64. 

Galileo, his cdnjeâures concemmg the figure of the etfrth aUro^ 
. th<î clefgy. vl. 350, Inyented the telefcope, ib. 

Galifibnicre, ovemor of Canad»> his (^ara^er, and cond^id towSrd' 
the Eo|$Ufii» v. 23^. 
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OaOaatiy» cooiicâioiii of» finSfli the deprtvitioii of maanen, ^ 367. 
Hnim, Vifco de, hb firft iroyige to toe Eaft Indies, L ^9. Difco* 
^ren Cilicut, and retnrnt to Ponngal, 70. Hit fuccefbs furour- 
able to the civil liberties of Europe, Sj. 

OunbiA, river, and tke trade carried on dieic, defcribed, iv. 6o« 

Ganges, account of the European faâories up that river, i. 373. 
Ine navigation of this river, and that of Hughley, defcribed, 374. 
Commercial interconrie, how conduâed on thefe two rivers, 375, 

Galba, Pedro de la, a prieft, arrives in Peru to regulate the pro- 
vince, iii. 38. His charaâer, ib. , Defeats Connies Pizasro, and 
putt hi|n to death, ib. 

Gauls, ancient, retrofpeâ of the Itate of commerce among them, sL 
«. Heavy duties impofed on land and water carriage under tiie 
Fraaàs, ib. See Frmtue, 

Genius, how far influenced bj climate and government, h 300. 
How diftinguiflied, ▼. 105. ^ 

Georgia, in North America, its fituation and extent, t. 405. la 
peopled by infolvent debtors from England, ib. Under the care 

. of General Oglethorpe, 406^ Is ftrengthened by the arrival of 
other iettlers, ib. Decline of the colony, 407. Caufes of its ill 
fuccels, 408. Recovers by the goTei:;|unent being taken out of 
private lands, 41 x. Prefent fiate of the province, 412. 

Germany, view oif the manners of the ^habitants in the 15th cen- 
turj, L 18. The political conftitution of that- empire examined, 
vi. x6a The tranquillity of the empire fecured by Maximilian, 
16a. Why deficient in colledive power and energy, 163. Ob- 
ftacles to the .commerce of this empire, ib. 

Ginger, dcfcription, and ufes in Afia, i. 368. 

Ginteng, dcfcription &c. of, ii. 943. Is valued by the Chinefe, ib. la 
found in Canada, ▼. 231. The trade with, to China, ruined, ih. 

Glory, true, is the lot of virtue, not of genius, iv. 143. 

Goa, defcribed,' i. 73. Its govemment at the arrival of the Portn- 

- guefe, ib. Is taken by Albuquerque, ib. smd fortified, 74. Its 
prefent ftate, 338. 

OMt the corrupter of all governments, ii. 48. And filver, the re- 
lative values of, how averaged, %%2, The neceflity of keeping 
up the circulation^ of thefe metals, «96. Rcfleétions on the en* 
ormities by which thefe metals are procured, 385. Produce of 
die mountains of Zecatecas, 389. Lehmann^s remarks on the 
means of procuring them, iii. 84. Where found, in the valliea 
of Peru, 1x3. Minés of Huantajaha, 115. Of Potofi, ib. Of 
Oruro, XI 6. l*ofe their value as their quantity is multiplied, %$$• 
The thirft of, produâive of the worft of all traffic, that of Ihvea, 
30;^. Their pvoportional^values in various placeis and at various 
times, ftated, 33a 

Gold Coafi, account of the native Africans of, iv. 49. Method of 
the natives in procuring gold, S3- Ita extent," and the European 
faâories fettled there, 6a, 63. - ^ 

Gombroon defcribed, trade efiablilhed there by the Engliih, L %yt» 

Goree, the iiland of, defcribed, iv. 59. 
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Curfx>I<l, hU expedition to North Arociica» acd dlKorcry of New 

England, ▼. 55' 
Gottçnbarg, made tke feat of the Swediih £aft-InJia company, ti. 

179- 
^îovernment, reflexions on the complicated nature of, L f 52. Ci- 

TÎl and religioua, the diftinâion between, traced, iii. 177. Paral* 
kl between one founded on iojuHice, aud one founded on virtue, 
■vL I. Neither of diefe fpectes of government to be found, 1. 
Pobtical, compared with that of a private family, 54. War al- 
ways fumiihes a pretence for ufurpatious, 5 1. American ideas of, 
6Qt-ti' The various révolutions of, tnccd, 140, 141. Military 
and d^^fpotic, tei;d to ea^h other, «46. Aualyûs of the govem- 
- ment of Great Briutn, 167. Pernicious confc^uencc^s of autlio- 
rity in, 107. The complexion of, determines the charader of 
thofe who live udder 4t, icB. Policy and Ic^iflation djllinf^u Hi- 
ed, ib. Varies according to the charader of the prince, 117. A 
confpiracy carried on by aU monarchies ag:ain(l free ilatcs, ai,y. 
Dialogue between the author «zid a minixler of ftatc, on the ar. 
cana of govcnimeot, 314. 

Gourgucs, Dominic dc, revenges the treatment •of his countrymen 
on the Spaniards at Florida, v. i o6. 

Gramont, a buccaneer, iii. 41 j. Surprifes Campeachy, 414. 

Granada, account of the Moorifli kingdom of, in Spain, ii% 355. Is 
reduced, ib. Terms of capitulation granted to them, iii. «i(. 
Cruel pcrfecution of tlie Moors.by Philip U, ib. £xpuluon of, 
and confequcnces of this mcafure, 212. 

I. ■ ■ — , New, in Sguth America, its extent and climate, iii. 70* 
Account of the natives, ib. They are reduced by Spaniih adven 
turers, ib. Exaggerated accounts of thr tiril riches of this coun- 
try, 71. F«rni&eb emeralds, ib. and gold, 72. h governed un- 
der the viceroyaky of Peru, ib. The ferocity of the natives fof- 
tened by the miifionaries, 73. Mines more attended to there 
than agriculture, 74. Indications of the abundance of its mineral 
riches, ib. Defcription of its capital ci^y, ib. 

Great Britain, âee Én^'^nd. 

Greece, the natural circumftances of, favourable to commerce, i. 5. 

. The ancient Inflitutions of, fupcrior to thofe of niOilern time», -6. 1 
View of the Greek enipire when attacked by the Arabs, 10, 11, 
Subverfion of, 7S. General review of the hiftory of, with a char. 
a^er of the natives of, vi. 142. A rexiew of th;^ ancient com- 
n^erce of the Grecian (latcs, 246. Why famous for the fine arts, 
334. Its former and prcfent ftatc contrafted, 339. 

Greeks, ancient, their genius for the niarvelk>us exemplified, iii. 
287. Inquirj- into th.-ir fabulous accounts of ,th^ Ainazons, 288. 

<^enada, one oi the Carii/bce iflands, defcribed, v. 61. Is F.rft fet- 
tled by the French, 62. Extraordnary tribunal formed to con- 
demn a rapacious French governor, 63. Is cultivated from Mar- 
tioico, ib. Is ceded to England, 64. Errofs of the new proprie- 
tors, ib. Its prel'ent exports to England, 66. 

Grenadines, general account o[ thjfe iilands, v. 6y, 

Ouadaloupe, Hlmd of, taken from the French by the Englilb, iii 444. - 
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DtfcriptMcf, iv« $9%, DiftnieUon httwmt Guaiklotipe and 
Gnod Terre, 303. ks firft fcttiement by the French, and the 
deiiredBtions they fuffcred from th« D&tive Carib», 3C4. Other 
• difadvastaget the cotoaifts laboured under, 305. Its preient prof, 
perity owing to its conqoeft by the Eo^Uk, 306: sVarièus fyf- 
tenu iÎBCc adopted by France in thtf g overbmeiit of this ifiand, ib. 
Jfluds depeaesnt oa it, 509» Prtfient ftdte of aïl tkefè HIatids, 
310. Eaportsof Gnadaloupe, 3x3. Defcriptièn o# the harbour 
of Pitre Point* $13. Jnprovemettta t» be espélfted in this ifland, . 
3x4. Etaminarion of its defience againft krvauon, 315. 

•Guam, the princ^ptl of the Mayianoe ifianda, deftribed,*ii. 404. 
Agriculture inaudnced into tki» ifiand by M. Tobias, 405. 

Ovaoaco, a wild ^Ksd aa of mimal in Pern, described, iiL 105. Their 
fleece, X06. 

Ovanca Veltca, aceovat of the «pikkfilvfer mines there, iii. 1x9. 
UttwMefaneDcfsofthrair, isa 

Ouatimala» accouat of the provsvees over whiieh the attdtence of, 
extend» its jurifdiâioo, ii* 4x5. Aecovni of the provmce ahd city 
of, 4x4;. This city the dianncl of commiiflicatieii with Petu, 
4x7. Inftruâic»ns for the invaders of \his city, ib. Is, however» 
now deftrayed by an earthquakcf ib. A new city planned, 4X9. 

Gttatimoain» a âsecdEor of Montezuma, defends the dty of Mexioo 
againft Cortez, ii. 347. His cnssi treatment- and death jib. 

Guayaquil^ the tawBof, in P^erv, defcribed, iii. 96. Peculiar kind 
ipla purpie dye found 00 the coaft, 97. Trad« of this town; 98. 
laconveniencet the inhabitânu are fubjeaed to, ib. - > i 

Oniaiia, boandariea^f, iv. 196. Remarks on' the foil -of, X97. Ac 
count of tkr growth of mapgrovts, 198* Ukienu^etntftttfTH, ib. 
Dutch fettlemcnt at Sarinatn, 199. Betri$i<%, 206* Eflequibo, 
009. Demerary, 2x0» Caufe of the bad ftate of the Dutch fet* 
tlements in thia couatry pointed ottt« ib* Diiadvantagès of the 
cUmate, ftut. Trade of the EngUih, %is» Mmhers and cttftoma 
of the natiyes, 250. Traditions refpeâing the territory called £1 
Boradft, 252. ■ Sir Walter Rateigb*» etpeditiod tb tMs country, 
ib. Attempts of the French to fettle it, 251. IH ftttceft of, 154. 
Argumenta £or renewing their attempts,- 2^5. Errors in the p^in 

• adopted, 257. Deftruâion of a colony brought over at the ti&ay 
fcafan, 260. The country upbraided for thitf dtfafter)^2$i^ " A(S> 
cftunt of the coaft befengin^r to France, a62. CHtnate, lif^. 
2>oil,.ib. Succefsful cukivation of M. Mallonet, 264. Proper 
laoafuret fo» improvmg this diftriâ, ib. Char a^er' of the iMc. 
rior natives, aéj. iKfeuif lor civilizing them, 266. ThHehoon«> 
daxies rna^t prmouity <io h€ Heftled, 4^. Prefènt fiite'èf French 
Guiana, 270, ^ » . ^ 

Guinea, the 6rft expedition of the PortugUBfotb the Coaft-tyf,M'.^'3T. 
Caufe of the Uwfk coloiir ol she natives of, it". 32. Orûf two 
feafons in that country, ^. Th«} ahrthere corHiptod by itrorai^ 
fes, U». Soa of*tiie.dtffiBiscot:diavidls,-39. The weflerd coaftv of, 
iccartf and the Xea caâm, 4a - Winds tad' currents, ib. The na- 
tives there defUtute of hiftory, 41. Mtitnei^ o£ elëéHng t^ir 
ià tha petty tans,, ik. Maancr^fesdiflig embi^Scv, 43- 



é^feS of ihtîf WW'S* end mimûbt of carrying them jmi^ 43. Pdwcr 
of their prince», ib, Tiieir leiigtoti, 44* Manner» and cttftoms, 
45. Ijow iUte of arts among thé Negroes, 46. Tivaiiuent of 
their women, 47. Hiftorieal accottot oJE>tfae flave trade/ 54U Story 

<.cijf an E^glilh.rui'geon left there, '8q« 

Ouinct» Ncw,fpi6e»rf«aDd|:rowiBg.th«r« hy Captain Forr eft, i. a8o. 

C^ijftaTps Adoiplmsi King ct Swetoydifibfes a martiaiipiric am >ng 
his-Cubjeâd» U. •X75>« 

vQu&avuA Vafe, (laAe of Sweden at hta aoceifion to the erown^ii. 1 74. 
His ill policy in &Y|ttmg his poits againft the Lubeck ihip, ii>. 

.^z^ati the peatnfttla of, defcriheé, ti. as» A colony of Petfianf 
fettle ; there, ib. Flonrifiiei in arts and commeree, 93. Isredoc 
ed by^ultan Ahbar, 24. Principal manufaâurefl of the pro- 
vince, 35. 
, ^ali^, in NoVa Scollatiettltd by dtfbanded £ngh(fa foldiers^ ▼* 516. 

Hambroeck, the Dutch miniûer at Fonnofa, hit heroic condna when 
. that ifland i^a» befiegod by Cozinga, the Chioefe piraievi* ^7*^ 

Hanfe TowBMhe firft cftablifhrnem of,.i. 15* 

Kappinei^ whether more to bo eipeâsd in fa¥age or civilized To- 
Gtety, V. a68. 

Haram»^ £a[lern» gj^neral account of th« interior ocoaomy^'of/f»'« -^o. 

Haûtuga, Mr, governor-general of Benga^ how he acqsirod iioffiâf- 
ûon of the Indian code of laws, i. 58. r-ii, 

' Hats, , and Caps,' accotint o£thofe parties in Swvden, ii^'iço* ' '* 

Hatucy^ a.cacique of Hifpaniola» hi» unfortunate hiftory, iv. 164. 

Havannah, attacked by ^e Knglifhj iii. 45a. Review of thO'ef^ors, 
. .bot b of the , befiegers and the* beûeged , 45 3 . Capituhitei^ 455' 

: Moiives-of its 6rii fettkmenr, ÏYi lés* Improvtmante of this 
town, 176. The harbour, ib< The ftrëngth of it» fbrcsficaaoni 

.. examkied, 177. 

Helena, $t..itjB use, fituation, ond inbabitanfesi, defcribed, i. 578* The 
c)iifiatet unfavoio:4ble to vegttation, ib. The town, garrÛon, and 

• i^ade of, 379. 

liliiBry of Burgundy^ carries a niuubef; of French knights to affii^ the 

. pprtugttçfe^gainC^ the Mdors^ i. xoi. 

Hcnry^Friacorlbn^of John king, of Portugaly /culttvaftea tho^aft of 
navigation, i. »4« -. 

Henry VII, of England, review of his plan of goTemmont» t ^ 

lic^ry yUL, of Bnglaod, how enabled to' exdttde the power of the 
pope ouer his fubjeâs* add feise> it himfelf^ v. ajS. 

Hierarchy of the chriftian chttrch» a hiilofisal review of,''TÎ. x^Jé 

Hig^aofiars of Scotland, their charaAerv maonerf^aBd'Cuftomsi ▼• 
j^|. How &A: indttcftd to emigrate, 400* Sxttoordinary flory of 
one, 415. 

Hlfp9nif»la« ( . See^DonUiigo* ■,...'. 

Hîdory, a fummary «iew of the prindpol ok}e6rof, r. ^. 

Hoiidayay ^bop^tnicions tendency of, vi a75< 

Hooefty, profeffionalffcldnm found aanong roanlnnd, vii 255. 

Holland, rife of^ the jEopvblic of, k lyj* The conn.a ofy'4>c«MKlt4n« 
dependent of ihe tjn^ror of .Getaiiny^ t^o.-^ Is fobjaftéd to the 
iiofOcof Siir|«iidyga«4 fk&NTWtfd tfr tbatftii AiiftrïS|>lbr x6i« The 

S % 
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htm provmon «f, fctiled by ntfugeci from FUnderv, t6i. The 
republic becomcft powerful by wile laws and commerce, iC^, E* 
fiabtifliinent of the Eaftladia «ompany, i66. Importance of this 
company to the republic, 26%. Analyfls of the government of 
the Unified proviooef of, vl 174. Stadiholderihip made heredi- 
tary, 176. Whether this office may not become the inftromenc 
of opprriBon^ ib. On what fccurity the liberties of the Dutch de* 
fend, 1:7. Are liable to fall under the yoke of monarchy, i-jZ, 
Circamftuncct that fsTourcd the growth of their maritime 
ftre»gth, 23 ^. Rife and progrcit of their commerce, 248. . Ad- 
vtatages deriTcd from the fituatioo of the United provincei, 249. 
'- Other CO operating emtcB of their profperity, ib. See Dutch, 
^ondimff, fettlemeett formed by the Engliih between the cape of, 
and L^ke ' Nicaragua, ii. 420 Their exports from thence, ib. 
-The gulf of, fettled by picAtes for the purpofe of dealing in log- 
• wood, 423 1 he liberty of catting logwood there fecured to the 
Engliih, 424. 
Horfe», peculiar eicellence of thofe bred in Arabia, L 304. . 
HofpitaSs, and the management of them, the political tendency of, 

cor(idercd, iv. 164, 165. 
Uofpitality, anttqaity of, iii. 262. Is- generally abufed, 263. Hat 
dccreafed in proportion at the iotercourfe of nations increafcd, 264. 
Hottentott, at the Cape of Good Hope, their manners and cudoms 
defcribed, i.-arç. Their women^ 210. Reflçâiont on their na- 
tioaal habits, ib. Sttikiog ioHanpe of their attachment to their 
national h it bits, 219. 
)ioatman, Cornelius, engages the Dutch in an attempt to eflablifha 
trade with the £3ft-lndics,i. 164. Cummandt the firft ihipsfent 
ont, 165. - 
Huafcar, the brother of Atabalipa, inca of Peru, defputes the empire 
with him, iii. IX. Makea large oCcrt to Pi2arro to place him on 
. xhe throne, 13. . 

Hudfon't bay, and its climate, defcribed, ▼. 273. Thefurofani. 

' fiialt there diaoged to white by the winter, 274. PccuHaritict of 

the fcattered natiyet, 275. How this bay was difco vexed, and ob- 

' tato«d ittname, 277. Settlement of, by the Engliih, 27 S. Fur 

trade between the £ngli& and the I^^btf 279. Capitals and pro- 

fl'»of the Engliih Hndfon'tbay<ompany, ib. Attempts to find 

• a nof th-wtft pafiage 10 the Eaû-Indiet through this bay, with an 

«xafliitntion oif the argument» in favour of luch a pafTage, ib. 280. 

This paflage (hould be fought for toward Wdcome bay, 2^1, The 

«ebipany «iiwiUing to have fuch a paifage difcovered, %%y 

HiidloA*! river, ia t^c provinca qC New Yi'ik» the navigation of, 

étkrikeà, ▼. 545* 
fittghlcy, ft Dtttahiettlemeatia Be ngtd, defcribed, i- 411. 
Humming bird df Neath America dofaihed, vi, ii. 
Hurrieanf in the \A'ea«lodâet, idefciibedk wiih an inquiry ipto the 

the caivfeé of tiiem« iii. $So, ^%t. . 
llyder-Ali-Khan engages in a war jaith the Engliih Ead-India com« 

pany, i. 358. 
Hypothrfis, the time fptat ia forniof of; («f|<B4a«v rçfcarçhct af 
*fT truthi ÎY 4$, 



JaTap, defcription and propertiet of tbat n>ot> u« Aft, i;S> lU me- 
dical application, ib. 

]famaica, the ifland of, taken from the Spaniards bjr the £nglifli com- 
. mander* Penn and Vcnables» iii. 396. The Spaniards retire to 
Cuba, 397. Dcfcription of the ifland, V. 3 »» The ctiitate va- 
wholefome, 23- TranfaAions between Colnmbils and the origi- 
nal natives, ib. The nativet extermtnated by the SpamarUv, 54. 
Charaéler of the Enghfli conqueror» of thi» ifland, jj. Chara($l r 
or Governor Dudley, ib. Review of polkicat regalationt in furce 
there, 36. How Je^rs are made honeft there, 37. Partial Uws 
of inheritance, ib. Nature and manner of the illicit trade car«icd 
on with the Spaniards, 40. The purt»of the ifland made fr«e, 41. 
Productions cultivated there, ib. IntroduÀton «f the fugar c«u«, 
43. Prcfent ftate of population and cultivation, 44. TaxfA,45* 
Ezportt to England, 46. Defcripti^n of the harbourii round the 
coaft, 47, 48. Deft'ruâion of Port Royal, 49. Kifc ol Ktngllon, 
50. Incffeâual meafuret taken to eflablifli Kingftop aa the ipe. 
tropolis of the Uiand, ib. The planters barai{<»i by b<ipd» of fugU 
tive Negroes, 5X. Whom the inhabitaata are unable to reduce, i 9. 
A treaty made with the fugitive flaves by Governor frdawacy, 
53. Severe treatment of ? hei Negro flavet there. S4f Ad van- 
tages and difadvaotagcs of the fituattun of this ifland, 56, j ;. 

James I, king of England, hiicharaâer, i 308. Di£iegards the io- 
fults offered to the Englifb nation in the fiafl, 312. H^w indue* 

' ed to prefer epifcopal church goverameat to the preibyteriaa 
difc/pline, v. 158, 159. 

James ft, King of England, hit chtraâar, and the conicquencea ^| 
hb'^ing depefed, i. 9^4. « 

Janixariea, thofe troops the mailers of the Turkifli empire, i. 2 1, 
vi. 146. 

Japan, the antiquity and form of government of that empire, i. (37* 
The religion of the country formed from its natural circumftances; 
ib. Comparifon between the education of children there and in 
China, i;^9. The Portugtiefe favourably received there, I y Q. Pro- 
dnce of the country, ib. A revohitioa in the government of 172. 
Progrefs of the chriflian religion there, 173. The chrifttans furi. 
onfly perfecmed by the new emperor, 174. The Portuguar«rez. 
peled, and the Dutch tolerated, ib. Articles of the» traUe with 
this country, 1 75. Remarks on the national chamâcr of the Ja- 
panefe, aifd the policy of their goverunent, 176. Why th^ iCf 
fui^dto receive the Englifli, api. 

Java, firft attempts of the Dutch to trade with that ifland, «.164^ A 
hétarf eftabBfli^ there by Admiral Warwick, ié<k :%:îan^rf of 
the inhabitants, 211. The EngUih fupplanted there by iheXtetch, 
222. PoMcy of 'the Dutch in ikrengchentng their eilablifliment 
there, 123. Their trade with Bantam, %^s* Wish Cbcribon, ib. 
And with Matâram. 4^^ The people defrauded by the Dutch in 
their dealings, 21$. Defer iptioii of Batavia, iz^ Bridal ctiUom 
ipthat ifiand. iSi' > 

{ealoufles, national, the common e£feâs of, iv. 185. 
efféyjWw, '6«c>NtfVPjer%y. 

S»4 - 
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Jcftiita, the principle» on which, they conduâcd their mîffion to Pa- 
raguay, iii. 1 66. Confined thcmfelvca to pcrfuafion, 167. Their 
dividoD of lands, ib. Syftem of regularity that prevented crimen; 
168. Their government theocraticat, ib. Their religious rites 
attrading, 169. Are calumniated, 170. Caufe of the accufa- 
tions, 17.5. Trade of the natives, ih. Scheme of government, 
X76. Miifîon of Paraguay taken out of their hands, 180. Civi- 
lize the natives of Brazil, î66. The çrcat rcfpeâ they gained 
there» «67. Rcfult 01 their humane Ubours compared with thiat 
of the Spaniih and Portuguefe forces, a68. Inftancc of confi- 
dence rcpofcd^n them, 269. Sermon of Anthony Vicira, on the- 
fucLcfs of the Dutch, 270. Their milTion up the river Amazon» 
a86. Motives of their miffionary labours, ib. 29^. Declaration 
of an old n^iiliouary, ib'. 

Jefi» Chriil, a rf view of his life and miflion, vi. 191, 192. 

Jews, how Ûiginatizcd for exorbitant ufury, i. ii. Opprefled in 
France, ii. 66. In Portugal, hiilorical account of, iiL 256. Why 
expofed to the perfecution of the inquifition, ib. Were banifhed 
. to Brazil, 257. Driven cut of Portugal to the great injury of 
their trade, 351. How tied to honed dealing in Jamaica, v. 37» 
Benevolent wiihes of the author for this race of men, 46. Thtir 
charaâer fupported under all vicifiitudes, vi. 142.' 

Ijnmor^lity of the foul, the doékrine of, how fuggefted, vi. 131. 

Imprefling of feanien» the Englilh cuftom of, condemned, «i. M4* 

ïncas of Peru, con jeâ ores as to .their origin, iit 27, x8* Their ae» 
thod of extending their empire, 167. 

^icontineoce defined, vi. 465. 

Indigo tree, ii. 428. I«e proper foil, 429. The fpctlei cff, 430» 
Preparation, 43 X. Its ufes, 432. ^The places where it is chielB^- 

. cultivated, ib. Succefsful cultivation of, in South Carolina, vi 

IndiiAry, commercial, the maxims of European poiiey altered by» 
vi. 252. Its happy operations, 253. 

Infantry, the moft formidable in war, vi. 223. 

Inheritance, how fecured at Conidantinople, iii. 226. Hemarlft on 
the right of primogeniture, iv. 381. A divifion of inheritance, 
how far injurious to the American iflands, 382. Ttie right of 
primogeniture defended, in the inftance of Canada, V. 244. Bn* 
tails of eftates unfavourable to population, vi. 296. 

India, or Indoftan, geographical defcription of, i. 32. Pecuîîaritr of 
the fcafons, ib. Why probably firft inhabited, 34. lleligion, 
&c. of the natives, 35. The different caft« of the people, $%, 
Conjedures as to their foundation, '57. Aufterities praAifcd by 
the Jogueys, s^. Rcftricftions as to food, 6'2. The principle on 
which wives burn themfelves with their' dead huibands, '63, 
The courage of the natives founded r.:ther on prejudièe than on 
charaâer, 64. Low ftate of arts and fciences, 65. 'The fource 
of the errors in their political fyftem, 67. State of the country 
at the arrival of the Portuguefe, 69. Account of the European 
commerce with, 74. 
V as an iuexhauftible fund of fîâions and Inonder to tlie ancient 
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Grt^^ ii 89* Cau£et of its early population and civilization» 
90. Became an eafy conqueft to Alexander, ib. If united under 
the dominion of Sandrocotus, ib. R€volution& till fubje^ed to the 
Patans, ib. Is conquered by '1 amerlane, 91. Is reduced under 
the dominion of Babar, ib. The empire of the Mogul Tartars, 
9a. The power of the conquerors reftraincd by their inferiority 
in numbers, 94. Landed property in, how held and parcelled 
out, ib. Taxes, 95. Security of pcrfonal property, ib. Often- 

, tation of the Mogul emperor, 97. Is eafily conquered by KouK 
KhaSy 99. Calamities that eiifue, ib. European merchants at- 
tempt territorial power for their fecurity, 100. This fcheme be- 
gun by Dupleixi governor of Pondichcrry, ' ib. Neighbouring ^ 
enemies to the Mogul government, 104. 

Whether the commercial intcrcourfe with; be a<lvantageoui to* 
Europe, ii. 274. Limits b«'tween iiecciTArtes and iuïuries not eafy 
defined. 276. llie wafte of livts in voyages, ^77. Has introduce» 
ed new article» of induflry, a;^. That India abforbs the treafurct 

. of the univerfe, anfwered, 279. N«ceifiry cf a circulation of gold 
and Hiver, ikZl» Cunduâ and pylicy of European nations who have 
opened an intcrcourfe with' thcfc regiona, %d%. Remarks on tho^ 

. iveak oppofition made to the European imradera, %%y Political 
circumâances of the nativet, 234* Climate, 2S5. Religion, it»* 
L<9Tf , 286' War, ib. Obftacles to the reduâion of the counrrf 
lyy Eurppeaoa, a88- Divided &a(e of the feveral princes of, when 
the European» firft arrived, 2B9. The fyftem of the Enropeana 
regulated 1^ their ideas of the Manttas, 290* The more eztrti'*^ 
fire cheir poi&iSffna there, th^ greater the ejipebce of retaiiyipg 
th^rn* %9l» Th4^ military eftab)i(hmenta alarm the native^. jK 
European garrifons great drains to the mother-countries. 292- 
Thçia: ag«9t8 (hfre will promotrfpeedyrevolutlonato acquire for* 
tunea, ib. RWuU of all thefe events, ib. The tendency of niore 

. pacific «!if||rj»;i93< Shojoldthe India trades bjocondji^ed by etfluftve 
companies, or laiji open, 295* Nature of this trade, 296.' Why 
it muft be Qwricd on by aifociationai 297. Wbofe intereft it 
.would hfi to unit^ in one compajiy, 299. rhe origin of their ex* * 
cluilve privileges, 5.02. The political concerns of a company 
ihould be ve(Ud in the Qate, 303. 

Ipdiao ocean. M. Buache's account of. i. 31. 

Indians of South America^ the ancient and prefent fiate,- tii. 187* 

. Gixat dcLftru^on of, in the mines, 120. 

Indies, how didinguilhed into EaCl and Weft, iii. 254. 

Inkle and Yarico, foundation of the (lory of, v. 16. 

Inoculation for the fiijalUpoz prohibited in New England, v< 32$. 

lnqni^tioi), icf.eifcâ upon the character qf the Spaniards, iSi. 214. 
Ought to be aboli (hjed» 226* Account of that in Portugal, 256. 
WhJ peculiarly applied to the perfecution of the Jews, îbu A 
charaâer o f, y i. . X Ç ^ . 

Iftterdl of money borrowed, moral diftin<5lions of the Eaft Indian» 
of Ceromandel a» to the ratjcs of, i. 35 j. Eiorbitaat, often rtiin- 
oa« both to the borrower and the lender, v. J75, 
lovafion .civilized oatioos fcldom at a lof» for pleas to juftify it ^nrhea 
convenient i. 196- ' - . S 4 
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Joann» one of tîie Comori iflands, beautiful verdure of, î. fio, I» 

■ frrtptriTté by the EngHfh as a port For rcfreflimcnt, ib. 
J>dd3, in the gulf of Arabia» trade carried on there, i. 313* 
J»g«cr^, Tndiiii motitts, an account of, t. 58. 

John, king^of England, forced by his baroiii to grant the gjrcat char» 

ter of Enp^Um liberties, vi» 164. 
John**, St a Weft-India ifland, fubjeA to Denmark, hs prefent ft«c 

of cultivation !▼• 730. Nnmber of fnhabitants, ib. 
f >hfi, St. in the gnlf of St. Lawrence, defer ibéd, v. 175» Is fet elect 

■ by fhe French, 176. The inhabitants excluded from the cod fifli- 
ery, ib. Its ftate under Britiffi government, 25 f. 

Ifon^, a compirifoD of the ^alities of that produced ifl diâ^r.ent parts 

of the world, v. 13t. 
Ifoqaois. origin of the war between them and the Algonquîns, v. 136^ 

Eitcnt of their country, 137. Arc affided by the Dutch, 138^ 

Are deftroyed, ib. 
Iflands, the government and manners of the inhabitants of, formed^ 

fatrr than thoAe of continental nations, i. 272. An inquiry in. 

.to their formation, ii. 13- iii. 3^67. Subterranean evidences of the 
< revolutions of land and fea, 368. 
Ifleof France, to the eaft of Madftg^fcar, fettled by the French, iu 

84. ^fcription of the tfland, and remarks on It» importance to» 

the French, 137, Their affairr there ill condu<5ted, 138/ Is now 

Wider the government, and its flourifiiing (late in donfequeoce^ 139* 
' Spice», introduced there from the Molucca iflands, 140. Mkf 

be made the balwark of all the Indian polTeiBonf of the French» 
1 141. ks defence negleâed; ib. Proper mode of fortifying it, 14^. 

This iflaod and Pondlcherry capable of u^ordlng each other fecu-i- 

Hty, 145. 
Italy ^ trade early ctildvated in the republics of, i. 13. SurpalTed alL 

oiher Hâtés of Europe in 'the fifteenth century, 15/ 
Juan Fernandez, defer iption of that ifland, ii. «i 6v Motlres tbat m* 

duced the'Spaniards to fettle a colony there, ib. 
J^cutan, the peninfula ofy and its inhabitants, ij. 421. 
Juffietr, M. Jofeph de, the botanift, his improvements ©f natural 

knowledge and manufaâures, iii. 80. 
Karical, in Tanjorc, revolutions of, ii; 13*. Defcription of the 

country and inhabitants," with the trade carried on by the French, 

Kingfton, in Jamaica, rife of that town, v. 50. Ineffcdual mea- 
fures taken to re.idcr it the metropolis, ib. 

KcAili Khan, drives the Afghans out of Perfia, i. 317. Scheme form- 
ed by him for the extenfion of this empire, 3a4' " Makes an 
eafy conqueft of the Indoftan empire, ii. 99. ' Amaaing wealtli 
feized by him in his Indian expedition, 281. 

I>abour fcvcre, not favourable to long^ life, v. 1x3. 

I.adrone Iflands. See Marianne Iflands. 

tally, Gencfral, his charadler, ii. 119. His abfurd condiKS at the» 
ficge of Pondicherry, no» Is condemned to death, ib. Rctlcc* 
tions on his profecution, III. 

l.ama, a Pehivfen animal, iiii 103. Its quafities, ib*- Diffccchà- 
fpecies of, icj. Their, flefli, Ikin, and fleece, 10^^ 
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.Lama, Great, of Tart^u-y, fabulous uotioju o£ bù immoruUtjr, ii. 
217. Religion of, ib. 2 1 3. 

Lancafter, Captain, command) the firâ fleet fent out hf the £agUih< 
£aft- India company, i. 27^. 

Land, an mqulry whether it« vegetable poweri can be cahaufted by 
cultivation, v. 77. 

Languages, anivcHUlIty of the Latin, throughout the ancient Roman 
empire* yi. 343. Charaâer of the modern luUan, French, and 
Bogliih, ib. The Spanifh and German, 344. 'll)c re&aemeot ol 
languages keeps pace with that of all other arts, ib. 

JLa Salle, engages the court of France to patronize his atteo>pts at 
difcovery down the Miifinippi, v. 178. DlTcovcrs the piouch of 
the river, ib. Undertakes to fail to the.mouth of thg MilHillppi 
by feu, and mifles it, 179. His death, ib. 

Lauragais,' Count, his fucccfsful attempt to manufjiture porcelain, 
ii. 236. 

JLawrence, St. river In Canada, might fupport a^eod flihcry, T. 234. 
The navigation of that river defcribed, 235. 

Law, account of his fchemr for reforming the finances of France, 
ii. 68. Confufion upon his difappeanng» 73. Account of hif 
famous Mif&ifippi fcheme, v. 181. Deludes the French by re- 
"^rts of rich mines in Louifiana, 184. 

Laws made in oppolltion to nature will not be obferved» vi. 44» 
Th« origin of, 140. Of nature and of politics, the contrail be- 
tween, X41. A.1 vantages refulting from the diviûoq of iegiÛa- 
tlve power in the Brltiih guvcrnms^nt, 168. 

Leafes for years or lives, of land, origin of, iv. 100. 

Legiflatlori, the true principles it ought to be founded eo, vL 37. 
The principles of, I04. Diilinguilhed from policy, 208. 

Legiilator, contrail between the fuccefs of his labours on a new ftate» 
and on an ancient corrupt ftate, iv. 12, 13* 

Lehmann, his theory of the formation of mountains, ili 84. 

Leibnitz, his character, vi. 351. 

X«e Maire, Ifaac^ difcovcï's tiie (trait to which lus name is given, i» 
224. 

Leon, Ponce de, attempts the conqueA of Porto Rico, iv. 149. Re« 
duces the inhabitants to flavery, X53. Dii'covers Florida, v. 104, 

Lepanto, the battle of, the moil celebrated naval engagement in 

modern times, vi. 235. 
Leprofy, a diforder peculiarly prevalent at Carthagena ia America^ 

iii- 45- 
Le Rat, a Huron chief, his artifice to commue the war between the 

French and the Iroquois, v. 144, 145. 
Lewis XÏ, was properly the firil monarch of France, vi. 180. 
Lewis XIV, of France, remarks on hi» political- admiuiilration, 51, 

64. Iriftance of his pecuniary diftrelTçs, ib. His atteinjrt»- to . 

cftablifli a maritime force, iii. 4I3. His chafasî^cr coniptired witii 

thdt of the emperor Charles V, vi. 212. 
Li^ea^ the plaoi that fvroiihcd tht ppifoja in which the Couth A* : 
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mcricans dip their^trrotrii, it. 150. How the potion Si prepared, . 
and its effectif ib. 
Liberty, a comparative view of the tendency of the R^omifli add 
Mohammedan religion to deprefs it i. S^ Three kinds of, dif» 
' tinguifhed, iv. lOi. Compared with fla-rery^ 10». The right 

affumed by man over man inquired into, 103. 
Xima, when bnilt, and its fitnation and foil defcribed, iii. lai, x^%. 
Is deftroyed by an earthquake, 113. Its fpeedy and judicionare- 
Aoration, 124. Co<)ftru<5lion of the new houfes, ib. The ftreet* 
regular, and well ûipplîed with water, 115. Saperftition of the 
inhabitantSy^ib. Their manners, 131. Manners of the women» 
126. 
Literature, charaâer of the principal Italian writers at the revival 
of, vi. 346'. PerfecTition deftniâive to knowledge» 346. Ina- 
portance of, to mankind, 354* 
Loando, St. Paul de, capital of the Portuguefe fettlements in Afri* 

ca, account of, iv. 67. 
Loango, on the coaft of Africa, acconnt of the trade carried on 

there, iv. 6s - 
t^oans, public, the ruinotis tendency ctf, vi. 33a. 
Locke, Mr. remarks on his confthutions for the government of Ca- 
rolina, V. 393. His charaâer, vi. 351. 
Logwood, defcrtption of the tree that produces it, ii. 42(1. Hiftory 
of the trade in, 423. The liberty of cutting, it in the gulf of 
Honduras fecured to the Engliih, 424. 
Lolonois, a buctaneer, his hiftory, iii. 404. 

Lombards, the 6rft who formed trading communities in Eprope, i, 
13. Their charaAer, as the financiers of Europe, djuring the iii*> 
fancy of commerce, ii. 61. 
London, a charaâer of that metropolis and of its inhabitants, y. 95.^ 
Long ifland, on the coaft of New Ifork, defcribed, v. 344. 
Lonk, Henry, the Dutch admiral, reduces the province of Fernam- 

bucca in Brazil, iii. 274. 
Love, the different impulfes of that paffion^in the different ftage» 

of human fociety, iii. 64. ■ ' ^ 

Louis, St. the poi't of, at Maragnan in Brazil, de&ribed, iii.- 312. 
Louifburg, on the ifland of Oipc Breton, the harbow, town, and 
fortifications defcribed, v. 170. Captures ol, by tjie £oglilh» 

237, 240- ~ ' . 

Louifiana, difcovcry of that coontfy, and an account of the firft at* 
tempts of the French, to fettle in it, v. 177. . An e«4ttfiijsi( grant 
of the trade of, obtained by Crolat,^ i&l. Wh^fh> tran^erred 
to the famous Law, and his company, ib; •> The credit pf the 
èountry ttgnrcdijy the faihtre of Law's fcfesm/es^jiiS^.,, pefiirip- 
• àôh of LonrCana, f87. hs heilthful cUmaJt^aodCçjrtiïity, ib. 
The H vt r Miffiffippi and its navigation, i88«. Conduâ of the 
EngHfii and SpaniÀ is the cokmk& adjoiiusi^. j»9Q.> Acc^vj^t of 
the native Indians, 191. Conipiracy of th^r- Natchez. to extermi- 

' ftate the Frerich, and ifs difcovery, £93« Waf.^ith the Ch^ckc- 
ikwi, -195. --Defcrjfptiirjn of New.QBifians;,^i96<* 3N^«tfe?^^9f fcc»- 
ring and citltivating Lower Louiflwa, 197* Upper Louiuana 
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nûned by bad goTernment, 198. Account of the IllinoU c»tm» 
try, 19^ Eiptftt of, 101. The prou&anti drWcD from France 
refufed admiflion in lx>uifiana, ao6. Incounderate mode of 
- granting lands there» a97* The culture of tobacco neglcded«f« 
ter the difgraceof Law, 108. Confe^Utnce* that would have fol- 
lowed the growth of tobaccog 109. I» ceded to the Spaniarda, 
3 10. Ezaminatifxi into the right of France to make this tranf« 
fer. III. The people forbid by the court of Spain to continue 
diek ufnal tiadii^ coooedtiooa, %\y Poflclfion taken by Spain, 

LouToi», the Frcoch mlnifter, hit ch^raâer, t. ao^. 

|«ow Coiontriea, comparifon between the prefent and former cir^ - 
cumftancei of, ii. 169. Hidory of the Oâend £a(l- India compa» 
ny, 170. 

Labec, eojoyi all the trade of Sweden till excluded by Guftavua Va* 
fa,ii. 175. 

Lttcaya Ulandt. See Bahama iiUndt. 

Lucia, St. the Engliih fettlement there dcdroyed by the Caribs, it. 
jt7i. A fettleaient attempted there by the French, 274. b fi- 
oaJly fecurcd to them, ib. Review of the mealures taken by the 
French to cultivate thia ifland, 175. Ac<.ount of the foil and cli* 
mate, 177. • Prefcnt produce and trade, ib. Caufea that hare 
retarded ita improvement, 279. Dcfcription of Carénage har^ 
bonr, iSo. Its advanugea and difad vantages (Utcd, aSi. 

Loconia. See A4^Qi^hi 

Lrunenburg, a colony of Germans, formed in Kova Scotia, v. 38. 

Liiquei» Fernando de, a prieft, aifociates with Fizarro and Almagra ' 
in their fcheme upon Peru, iii. 9.. 

JLuxury, the advantages and diladvantages of, philofophically con- 
fidered, ii. 274. The limita of mere neceiTarics difficult to afcer* - 
tain, 376. 

liflacao, un ifland in the harbour of Canton, granted to the Portu- - 
guefe, i. 136. The prcient iUte of trade there, 1^5. ii. 269. 

Mace, the fvoduâion of that fpicc defcribed, i. i3x* 

Ibiadagafcar, ill conduced attempt of the French to fettle on that - 
ifland, ii. 8. Its ûtuation and dlmeofions, i^. The coafts of, 
why uRwholefomc, ib. Produâions of the interior parts, ia« 
The inh'ibitaou, ib. l^he Q^imofle, zj. Rude llate of fociety 
> among the natives, \^* Peculiarity of their manners and cuf- 
tpms, 15. Arrival of French fliips to form fettlements, 16 Syf- - 
tern of civilization to the iiland, i8« Situation for colonies, . 19. - 
'No harbour^ ib. 3ay of Tanteave capable of improvement,' ib. 
Ruin of the French adventiirets» ao. Are cahorted to future * 
trials, II. Attempt of Martin to eftabliih a' French colonv, 53. 

Madeira, the ifland of, difcovercd by the Portuguefe, i. ^3. Is * 
peopled and cultivated, 46. Evidences of an ancient vol^ca/io, ib« - 
The vintages there, 27. Political flate of the colony^ ib. 
Madras, di(iidvancageoua.ikttationAf that toy/n, i. 3^1. Its inhabit- - 

ants and territory, ib 
^gel|aa, ftrait of, difaavcred, and account of the .neighbouring in- • 
habitaotà, iii* 13 3% Extant of the (Ir-ait,. 134* A colony. at-- 
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tempted 1^7 the Spaniardsi ib. Diiufed hj nftvtgaton douBITfig' 
Cape Horn, 155. But is preferable at proper feafons, 151. 

lllagucy, a Meiican plant, the ufe» to whidi it it applicable, ii. 36 j» 

Mahé, the French acquire an ezcluiive right to the pepper trade, 
there, ii. 117. Defcription of the fettiement, rsS. Traide thae 
might be carried on, ib. . • 

^lohaoimed, his religion the moft unfaTonrable to the liberties of 
mankind, i. 86. 

Majedy of the people, a phrafe 6rfl vfed by the Englifli, and fufli- 
cicnt to confecrate their language,. vi. 044' 

Mai^e, defcription of that plant, vi. 13. Indian method of culti-» 
vating and preparing it for food, 14. Is encouraged it the Bri-^ 
ti{h colonics, ib* 

Malabar, coaft of, general account of its produélions, i. 93. The 
PortugueXe fettlera there fupplanted by the Dutch, 207. The 
trade carried on by the Dutch, ib. Extent of the country known 
under that name, 325. .Account of the kingdom of Travancor, 
317. The ^ngliih faâory at Anjengo, 328. The kingdom of 
Cochin, S32* Of Calicut, 333. Exports of Malabar, 534. The 
M^rratu nation, 340. FVcfent ftate of the French on that coeft 
ii. 127. 

Malacca, defcription of, 1. 93* The moft confiderable market ia 
India at the arrival of the Portuguefe, 94. The capital city- of» 
reduced by Albuquerque, 95. Chaiader of the M«kys, ib. 

{ How the Dutch eftabliihed themfelvcs there, T98. The cbibT 
trade now in the hands of the Engliih, 199. 

Maldivia iflands dcfcribed, i. 326. The exports of, ib. 

Mallpuet, M, his fuccefsful attempts for the improvement of FrtncK 
Guiana, iv. 263. 

Manunelucs» eftablifh themlèlves in Egypt doring^ the crufades, u 
So. Conftitute the real force of Egypt> iv. 7. ■ • 

Man, whether happier in a favage ilate than in civilized fociety, yi 
'2^7. Evidences of bis being formed and deftmed f«r afibciationV 
vi. 138. Traced through the fcvcral revolutions of fbciety, 142. 
|riis chaçaâer determined by the mode ■ of gervernment he tie» 
under, 208, Better for him tp be enervated by iedentary em. 
ployments, than to endure the hardfbips of warfare, 252. His 
innate animoficy to his fellow- creatures, 265. His charaéber in. 
juriouQy treated by detradors, 267. His obligations leparated 
from fociety inconceivable, 359. His duty de&ied, 360, Lives 
under three codes, 362. • . 

Manchençcl, the tree with th/e Juice of which the Garibs »ptnlbn 
their arrows, iv. 151. Sa]|^ a ipecific ûif^H this poifôn, r52i 

Manco Cap^, the founder of the Penkvian empire, his thftitstions» 

iii.,17' • • 

MaodarlQ,. the. nature of this rank is China» i. 113. AU officersjof 

-ftateeiciftcd from them, 114. / , . * 

Mangroves» how |>r«dticed in OtdaOa, iv. T98.. 
Manftoheifnu the origin of, vi. 131. 
Manilla, the capital of the Pbilippise tflaxids, if. SO J. i3awnmicot 
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' ^, 904, AcMont of- tlie asmtial gttUeon that ùiik to Aetpulco, 

397. 
Manioc, a' plant introdmced into tlic Caribbef HIands Irom Africai 

ir. 119* Cultivation and preparation for food, ib. 

Màxmtn, the depravity of, completed by g;aUantry, vi. 387. 

Manta fiih, dangers to the pearl divers from, at Panama, iii. 129. 

^lanufaâures, the nature of thofe carried op in every conmry de- 
termined by the climate, vi. 287. Other advantages neceffiury to 
their fuccefs, 1S8. How affeâcd by forms of government, 189. 
Inqairy into the proper fitaations for, ib> 

Maragnan, in BrasU, defcriptioa of that government, iii. 31a. 

Marattas, charaâer of, i. 340. ii. X05. How eq>ofcd to difagree* 
ments with the Engliih, i. 346. In what light confidered by £u« 

• ropeans, ii. 290. 

Margaretta, account of, iv. 148. Reafons why the Spaniards re- 
tain it, ib* Charaâer of the prcfent inhabitants, ib. Method 
ofxwing beef, 149. , 

Marianne Iflands, ii. 399. Inhabitants and produce, ib. The na* 
fives formerly «aaequaintcd with fire, 400. ^ The women re* 
ported to have enjoyed a fupcriôrity over the men, 40 1. The 
truih of this faâ queftioned, ib. Conftruâion of their canoes, 
4«a, Were difcovered by Magellan, and till lately ncgleaed; 
403. Deficription of Guam, 404. 

Marigalante, account of, iv. 309. 

Marina, the Indian concobine of Cortes, her hiftory, ii 3 31. Servet 
as an interpreter and advifer, 331. 

Marine fociety, eûablifliment of, at London, iii. 441. * 

MarfeiUca, company there for managing the trade with Algiers, i% 
%u 

Martha, S^. in America, hifiory of, 48. The inhabitants igtiorant 
and fuperftitious, 49. 

Martin of Canada, d^cribed, v. 149. ' 

Martin, St. tflaod of, iv. 191. Settled by «he Dutch and Frenchi 
191* Prefent ftate of, and produce, 193. 

Martinico, Taken from the French by the Englifli, iii. 4t8. Def- 
cribtd, iv. 45 a. It firft fettted by Frenchmen from St. Chrifto- 
phers, 183. Thdr conteft with the Caribs, ib* The Carib» dx- 
termined, «84. Fir ft labours of the French inhabitants, tb. How 
ei'ffea wae introduced into the iiland, 185. Its natural advantage 
. cs. ib. .hs present profper'ity, 286. Commerce carried on there, 
287. Harbour of Fort Royal, 189. Town of St. Peters, tb. 
Trade cacricd on there, 290. Vahie of its exports, 996. In- 
quiry whether the iiland is impnovt. ibfe, 297. Its ftrength, 300. 

Maryland is fettled by Lord Baltimore, v. 373* The country def^ 
cribcd, 376. Prefent number of inhabiunts, ib. Tobacco the 
principal article of cukivation, ib. Sc. Mary, AniMpolis, and 
Baltimore, the only towns 3 So. Abounds with Iron mives, 381. 
Manufaâurcs lately introduced there, ib. £tpoit of «obaco»i 39*. 

Mafcarenhas, an ifland to the eaft of Madagafoar, fettUd by Fi>cnch' 
. advencafers, ii. 83. The name changed to Bourbon, ib* 

Mafcate, in the Perfian gulf, the trade of, transferred to Ormns 
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by Albufvorfue, L $1%^. Tb* coanncrcc of» nvived hj the l^ng-- 

MafiicbttfcU bay, th* charter of that coloay, how taken away ace 

aiccred, v. 3^1* Brcfent numbef ofiohabiuots, 332. Ilefcirip- 

tion of «be «ty ol Boftoq, 335. Tbt harbour, 336. 
MafoUpMafi, accovnt of the trade carried en there by the Eoglifb* 

L 334. By the Freoch, ii. 13a. 
Mataram,oii the iflaod of Jawi, how the I>utch ac<^ired the foperior* 

ity, i. 226, View of their trade, «17. 
Maurice, Prince, is commiiCoaed by Holland to conquer Çrazil, iiv 

%jj^ Reduces the whole «oafl, 175. Is recalled, 284. 
Manrkwe* iflaad of, fettled by the French, ii. 84. 
Mecca, meafuret taken by Mahomet to improve the ancient regard 

by the Arabs to that city, i. 315. Advantages derived from the 

pilgriaageA to-' it, ib. 
MeUÀi. amount of the ezpoctatipo of, from the French Araericaa 

fcctlementa, iv. 3^3. The trade of, facrifioed to that of brandy, 

394. 

Merchant, the charaâer of, in no eftimatioo among the Romans, i. • 
II. Cbaraâer of, with his objets of attention, vi. %$^, Moral • 
ioftruéUoos'to merchants, a^ ;. 

Mercury. See Q|ii€kfiiver« . - 

Mefteet, the race of^ in South America, how produced, iil. 154. • 
Their rank, 184. 

Metals, natural hiftory of, ii. 385. Where produced, and the iodU 
cations of, 386. Labour and danger of procuring them, 387. - 
How feparated from the ore, ib. 

Mecempfychofis, influence of that doârine tipon the laws of Xb«>- 
doftan, i. 47. Mythological account of, 60. Origin of the so-- 
tion, ib. 

Mcx^co^ eipedition of Cortex to, ii. 330. Supinenefs of the em- 
peror Montezuma, 332. Afpeâ of the country, 333. Aeligion < 

• ttsd Cupetftition of the Mexicans, 339* Death oi the eniperor, . 
341*. Laws of the empiu, . 344.. 1 he country reduced by the 
Spaniards, 345. City of Mexico defcribed, 346. Is taken by 
the {Spaniards, 348. Great exaggeration in the ^pahifh accounia • 

< ■ of Mexico, 349. On the native government of, 35c. Agri^ul. 
ture, 35 2(. Manners and cufto^ts of the natives 353. Their 
houses ^» Low date of arts and fcieocen, 350. 7 ^eir origip, , 
355. Population, $s^4 Extent of the e^npire, 357. ReguU- 

; tiens by the Spaniardi-, 00 fubjoâing the country, 358. HUlory- 
•jof Mexico as a fpanifh province, 359. Thirty-eight vrâims burnt 

f. 4; an «M^0 «i^/r, on the lofsof a fleet, 365. R,çfie(5tIons on this - 

,: adt, lb.- •.Cemnioùcms in New Mexico, ib. Other |cUfturbances,^ 
• 36S* • State and produce of, 373. Otbçr exploits of, '3 84. Pro- 

.. dtyce pf «he miue% 388. Manufactures, 389., C^ufes why this 
pj'ovince is not nuire flourifiiirg, 390. ï^m. eing diininutiwi of 

. t^!9 i¥aive«f.39i^ DefcriptUm<of the c»pftai,^as rebuilt by Cortez, 

■ -BS^ .'M^Kuiy of^c Cirizen»', 393. The city relieved fixm the 
dan»j?rs. qf .flo'dv, 394. Con neâK>ns between this country and- 
fh«^hijippiiies,^6. Milita^ fo^e .{naintaincd by>S||^ia, 398, 
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MUi«9 of Mexico, ». 444* Of Peru, itî. loS. RegtiUtîoiit for 
working them, lOO. DcftruAion of Uvei in, 1x9. Amount of 
the gold and filler font to dpaio, %$1. Attention to fimnlifyiog 
the operation of working the mine», 233. Gold mines io Braxil» , 
327. How worked, ih. Produce of, 319. Dbmond mines, 331, 

Miniûers of flate, how formed in general, n'u 218. Their ufual 
conduâ, ib. Dialogue between the author and a minifter. 3^5. 
^Their duty, 314. -Charaâert improper for ferereigna to employ» 
326. 

MiqoeloD, number of French inhabiruiti oti the two iflandt of, ▼• 
308. 

Miraclei, ancient, the complexion of,' illuftrated fty a reçoit oocoft» 
rebec, iii> 284. 

Mi«forcttnef, the foorce of religion, vi. 130. 

Miififfippi, river, difcovercd by the French, t. 177. k navigated 
by La Salle, 178. And by Yberville, 180. Account of the fil» 
moos Law*t fchcme, i8a. This river delcrîbed, x8& Its ttavi« 
gation, 189. Its entrance, ib. 

Mobile, Fort, in Weft Florida, its fituaiion and u(e, ▼. i^, 

Jbfocha, in Arabia, account of the trade carried on there, 1. 31e. 

Moguls, manner» of, ii. 31. The empire of, fnunded by Bahar^ 103* 

Molucca iflandt, i. 96. lohabitantH and produc^ons, 97. DtfcovMU 
ed by the Chinete, 99. Viiited by the Dutch, 165. Who ei6* 
elude the Ponu^c^fe, 178. Rafy for any European ftatc to do* 
prive the Dutch of them, 360. > 

Monaftic fociety, a review of, v. 155. Origin of, vi. 298* 

Motik% refleâion« on, in Spanifii America, ii. 418. 

MoDopolie», unjull and pernicious, vi. aéo. 

Monfoons, dry aud rainy, i. ij. 

Montbar, a buccaneer, his hiftory, iii. 40X. 

Monte Chrifto, in the ifland of St. Bomlngo, accotmt Df itè trade^ 
rr, 161. 

Montecuma, emperor of Meiico, hi^ negligence on the arrival of 
the Spaniards, ii. 332. His charaâer, 335. Temporizes ^ Urith 
Corccz, 338. lAfeized and confined by Cortea, 33^, His death, 344» 

Montreal,* the iflind and town of, in Canada, deicribed, v. at^ 

Montferrat, the iiland of, (iifcovered by Columbits, and fettled by 
the EngHfh, v. 13. Population and produÔiont», ib. 

Moor» were the firfl who failed over the Atlantic ocettn, i. 9^3. ^ 

Mjrality, the difference of, in fivage and civilised iboiety, itir 353. 
The bulwaHc of laws, vi. 3^^, Its principles univerCal, 356*^ It 
the bads on which all fyftems trf retigiiin are founded, 357. 'Wat 
feparated from religion by Socrates, tb. The two tribimafe bjT 
which human a<5ti'on> are judged, ib. I'he obligations »f ' man 
Ifcparated from fociety, inconceivable, 359. fts prificipiet ' uni- 
form, but their application various, accotxiing to loaii cfTcum* 
ft an CCS, 36e;- 
Morgan, an Englifh freebooter of Jamaica, takes* Pt>rt»«BeRô|' iii» 
406. Takes St. Catharine*!), ib Cakes Panama, '4oy, <7arriea 
away ïpoil clandeftincFy from his uflodates in Jamaka,'4o8^''- 
Mord caiUé, at Havanuah, ftrcngth of hs fonifiaaUëB«| iv*>ryy> 
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MbrorcA, it» gàkérnment zuâ force, W. %4. Aonual diravanio Up* 

per Guinea, for gold, ib. Foreign trade of, 27. 
Musambique made the ftiple of the Porcuguefe trade with Africay 

i. 14». 
MouDtaint, ioqairy ÎDtô the origin of, iii. 8f . Lèhmann'i th^pnr 

of. 84. * . . 

Mulartoci in Spanifli America, 'vrho, iii. xS/. 

Mniic, on what occafion introduced into chriftian chi^rchçs, î. %j,' 

M^iA^i the hiftorf of, and the arts by which it i9 adulterated, i. 366. 

Muik-rat of Canada, defcribed, ▼. 149. 

Mythology of the Bramins of India, i. 39, 60. 

Nabobs in Indofian, their dignity and auchority, il. 94; To be dated 
from the conquefts cif Kouli Khan> 99. 

Narracz, fent by VelaTqoez to fupercede Cortex in his Mexican ex» 
peditions is defeated and taken prifoner, it. 339. 

Natchez, an Indian tribe in Luutfiana, t. X91. The country on 
which they are fettled, 191. Are, by ill treatment from the 
French, induced to form a confpiracy to extermiuate cheni, J9J»- 
The plot diicovered, 194. 

National diftinâions, the ule of, in the rude ftages of hutnan fodcty-, 
r. itr. 

-National fpirit. how formed, iii. 431. Jealoufy, its deAruâlve ope» 
rations, It. 185. 

Nations, the philofo} hical ftudy of, interefting, ii. 173. 

Nature, why none of the produ^ions of, are perfedl, vi. 335. 

Navigation, the firft attempts of, in £arope, i. 19. Cooiined na« 
ture of, befcre the invention of the com^afs, Review of the mili« 
tary application of, vi. 334. 
. Navigation aâ, Engtifh, motites to the eflabliihing of, v. 13. 

Navy, military, muft have a trading one for its bafis, ii« 235. Re» 
marks on that of France, iv. 409. ^ 

Neckar, Madame, account of the hofpital eflabliihed by her, iv. I7i« 

Negapaum, «n the coall of Coromandel, Dutch faâory there, i>- 
ao6. 

Negroes, great importation of, into Spanllh America, ill. 1 83. Re- 
flexions on the Have trade, 187. Inquiry into the cauTe of theîr 
black colour, iv. 32. See Slave trade. 

Nevis, fettlement of that iiland, and its defcription, v. 24. Inhabit- 
ants, their charaâer, ib. Itj» difafters, and prefcnt ft >te, 25. 

l^cw England, its firft difcovery, v. 253. Is fettled by Engliih re- 
fugees, 320. The firft colony fettled by puritans, ai;d the four 
provinces of, formed, 341. Form of government cftabliihcd, ib. 
Pcrfons pet (ecuted for teligious tenets, 322. Ordinance againd 
wearing Jong hair, 323. Perfccution of the quaker^, 324*- Is 
thrown ]into confufion by religious difputations, 325. Numbers 
ofperfons put to death for witchcçafCi 3^6. Reâ':;dions on thefc 
epidemical diforders of the human mind, 327* Rage of the in- 
habitants againft itiecnlation for the imall-poz, ib. Inoculation 
pfohibited, 328. Boundaries of the colony, 329» Regulations 
under which fectlements are extended, ib. On the climate, 330. 
The four ^rovÎDçc^ o£^ how connç^cd» ibt AJterftUoai io tlie 
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•clttrter of MaiEicbufets Vay, 33c. Prefent oombcr of înlubît- 
ant9, 332. Seil, ib. ManuUâuret, ib« Fiihcriei, 333. £z- 
porrs, 335. Defcnptioii of Bofton, ib. 

Hewfoondiand, a cod fi(hery firft' carried 00 tbcre by tke French, r J 
109. Its fituattOD, 2193. It! difcoTcry» «od hlftary of £ngli(b 
and French tranfaâioni there, ib. Harbour of St. Johnf, 2^4, 
French town formed oi> the bay of PUccQtia, 39^. A parallel 
Wtween thit and other American fettlrmenta, ib. The ifland £e- 
cured to thé Bnglifh by the peace of Utrecht, 296. DefcriptSoa 
of the cod fi(b, 197. Account o( the great bank on which they 
arc foond, ib. The cod fifliery there, 19 S. .Difputea between 
the Bngliih and the French, 305. Kife of the EogUIk, and decay 
of the French, fiiheriea, 309. 

New Jcrfey, fettled by Swedea, concurred by the Dutch, and, laûlf « 
furrendered to the Englini, v. 346. The two proYinces of, united 
under one gavemment, 347. Number of inhabitants, 348. Re- 
marks ro Its hiflorical obfcurity, ib. Its dependent circumftanccSi 
349. Means propofed for adrancing its profpcrity, ib. 

New Orleans, tts (ituation, fettlement, and defcnption, ▼. 196. 

New World, great changes prodi|ced by the difcoTery of, L i. ^ 

New Vork, its boundaries, v. 337. Is fettled by the Dutch, ib. It 
feized and ceded to the £nglifli, 339. The government of, regu- 
lated, ib. The Romifli reKgion favoured, under the influence of 

. the duke of York, 341. Frame of government eftabliihed after 
the revolution in England, ib. It harafltid by wars againfi the 
French in Canada, 34 %. Fort Ofwego built, 343. Its divifioa 
into counties, and the navigation of Hudfon*s river, defcribed,' 
344. Long ifland, ib. Number of inhabitants, ib. The city 
of New Vork, 345* Former and prcfcnt manners of the inhabit •• 
ants contrafted, ib. . ' 

Newton, Sir Ifaac, his charaâer, vi. 3^ 

Niagara, Fort, its (ituation defcribed, v. 117. 

Nicaragua, province of, fubjeâ to floods and drought, I!. 4X^. 

Niger, account of the Africans on its banks, iv. 48. See Senegal. 

Nile, defer iption of that river, iv. 4. 

Nobility, an analyils of, iv. 411. An odious diflinâlon» when not 
obtained by fervices of utility to the flate, vi. ^78. 

Nopal, the Oirub on which the cochineal animal breeds, defcribedt 
if. 381. How cultivated for the fake of cochineal, ib. 

Nofmant, ancient, their character, i. 10, Were the firft who car- 
ried on any intercourfe with Africa, 2S. 

Northern nations, how their conqueCta over tlie Roman empire were, 
facilitated, i, 8. > 

North-Weft palTage to the Eaft-Indics, examination of the arguments 
in favour of, v. 281. Should be fought for toward Welcome bay, 
281. Its exiflence to be determined by Captain Cook, 285.. 

Norway, colonieb fent from, to the Orcades, Fcro, and Iceland, iv. 
123. I'he navigators of, probably reached the northern extremi- 
ties of America long before Columbus, lb. See Denmark* 

N- va Scotia, its (Ituation. v. 310. Settlement of, by the French, ib. 
Is ceded to England, 313. Annapolis builf, ib. Manners of tho 
French inhabitants, 314 Diflribution of land» to Engliih dif- 
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banded Ibldiert, $i6. Fate of the French neutrala, it% Lo* 
•Qenbnrg fettled by Gennant, 318.' bhij;piog aod export». 319. 
Advantages derived by, from the American war, .ib. 

)l«onei Vela, BUfcQ, fent viceroy to i^eru, to reform the gov«rn-i 
mcnt, iii. 34. HU charaâer, and ra(h meafuras, 35. J» bani&« 
ed by the SjpaDlaxd» in power cbtfe, 56. I» recalled, but killtd ia 
the civil commotion», 37. 

Katmcg^, fir ft difcovered in the Molttceaiflandaby ihc €hinefe|i. 97- 
The uee and fruit, 187. 

Oaths, tafleâion* «a the fre<|iient impoûtieo of. in civil ibctety, t. 259. 

Oaxaca, a province .of Mestco, peculiar for the prodiuAion of co- 
chineal, ii. 383. The lown of that name^ dcfcribcd, ifaû 

Ocean, iti ufe in prcferving an equipoife over the earth, v. o^a. 

Qgkethorpcw General, cpnduâi th« firib colony^ent to Ôeorgig, v. 4o6i 

Ohio, rivtr, diCmvery of. by the French, iu defcriptibn, v, a4t. 
Forts beilt along the river, to confine the finglifii, who deûrof 
them, ib. •* 

Oil, iti property of calming the agitations of the Tea, -v. «98. Ve- 
getable oil moie cfieâoal than animal oil for this purpofe, 099. 

Olives, the cultivation of, recommended to. the Portugucfe, "»; 55^- 

Omraks, of the Indoftan empire, fovndatien «f that dignity, ii^ 9^. 
Floâuatifig nature of their authority, 95. 

Opium, how prepared in the Eaft from white poppies, i. 369. Is 
ehicfiy produced in the province of Bahar, 370» Is.highly prized 
for its imogacating powers, ib. 

OpofTum of Canada.defcribed» v. r49* 

ÇNreilana,^ Pisarro's lieutenant, fails up the river Amaionain Sonih 
America, iii. 286. His voyage excited more cùûcfitjr than it 
produced information^ a&9* 

Oriza, a province bordering on the province of Coromandel, includ- 
ed under it in dcfcription, i. 346. Is fuppofcd to be coveted b^ 
the Engljlh Eaft-India company, 355. 

Orleans, dukeot regent of France>his adminiftration in jhe finance», 
Ji, 65. HtB charlufler, 71. 

Orleans, New. Sec New Orleans. 

Qrnius, defcription of, and mannecs of the inhabitants. î. 87. I» 
reduced by Albuquerque, 89. The Portugucfe «pelkd.by iichah 
Abbas, with the aflilUnce of the EngUfii, 2^7. 

Orooiibko, its courfe, &c. iii. 6a. Original native Indians border- 
ing on it, 63. ryr^unical treatment of their women, 6é. Re» 
monflrance of an Indian woman reproached with the murderfof 
her feinsae infant, 67, Spaotih fcttkroenta on the bank» of chit 
river,, 68. 

Orry, luperintendant of the French finances, his charaâer, ii. 81. 

Oiltnd, coufidcra'tions which led to the formation of an Auftrian 
Eaft-lndia company there, ii. 17«. Its fuccclsful beginnings^ ib. 
Is oppofed by the Dutch and Enjrlifti, 17 a. Is facrificed to th« 
political interests of the court of Vienna, 173. 
Ofwego, Fort, ^uilt to interrupt theiur trade of ibe French ixk Ca- 
' nada, v, 34a. 
Otter, avdefcciption of that animal, v. X4& 
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Ottomin, the founder of the TurkiOt empire, t{. 144. 

Ounce, or wild cat of Canada, drfcribeâ, v. t45>. 

Oienfliern, Chancellor, bis opinion of ilatel'men, vi. 317. 

Pacha of Egypt, his precarious authority, iv. 7. 

Paces, a Peruvian beaft of burthen, defcribed, iit. X04. 

P*ganirn9, eaufesof its |{ivinjç i^ay to the chrittian religion, vi. T35. 

Pagnalofle, commandant of New Mexico, takes refuge in England 
from the periccotioa of the monk», n. 361^. 

.Pagodas, Indian, general charadler of, i. 65. 

Ptkn wioe, from what, and bow prepared, in Mexico, ii. 567* 

Palmyra, ancient opulence, and deftrueliiKi of that city, i. 78. 

Panama, the town of, founded by Pedrarias, iii. 8. U defitroyed by 
pirates, 12p. Its jurtrdi<5lion and peatl fi(hery, tb* Defcriptîoà 
of the prêtent town, 130. The ifthnras qpght to be cut through» 
to open a communication with the South fea, t^j* 

Paper, Chine fe, an account of, ii. 164. Their hanging paper, ib» 

Paper currency, the inconvenicrcies occaGoned by, in the Britiih 
American colonies» vi. 4X. That of the congress not cordially Te« 
ceivcd, led. 

Para, in Brazil, hiftorical d«fciiption of that government, iiL yypt ' 

Paraguay, its boundaries, iii. ii«« Account of the river- from wKkli 
the country derives its name, ib. Manners of the native*» 153* 
Difcovery of, by the Spaniards, ib. Three large provinces fbrme4 
in this diiUtâ by the jefuits 157- Produce of the country» ib. 
Inhabitants, ib. Account of the herb of Paraguay, ido. Great 
trade with moles and other cattle, x6i. The trade and commiu 
nication with Buenos Ay res, 163. Wild bulls killed for the hides»,, 
164. Revenue froqii to Spain, 16^ Principle» on which the je« 
fuits founded their mi6Soa there, 1^5. Why population has not 
fucceeded here, 169. Incurfions of the Purtuguefe, 173. Tha. 
fmalt-pox, 174. The climate, ib. The miffiun of, taken from 
the jcfuiti, 178. ' 

Paraguay, the herb defcribed, iil. 160. Its ofes in South America, t6im 

Paraiba, in Brazil, fome account of that dillrié^, iii. 313. 

Paramabiro, the chief town of Surinam^ defci ibed, iv. 105. 

Park, Colonel, gbvernor of Antigua, his maUadmin^lbatiou and death» 

Parfees, their diftingnifhing tenets, ii, 2t. Their manners, 27. 

Patans, from the mountains of C!andaharover<>run the Indoftan.em- 

. pire, ii. ^i. Their prcfent tituation and cha'raéler, 204. 

Patna, mineial produ<ft*«ns oftbis province, i. 375. 

PatrkHifm chietiy to be found in fmall ûates, i. ici. 

Paul, St. in Brazil, a town built by felons trani'ported from Portugal, 

iii. 515. Their déprédations over the country, 326. Submit to 

orderly government, ib. 
Pea, Angola, rhe plant defcribed, iv. 119. 
Peace, political, nowhere to be found, vi, 31S. . 
Pearls, how produced, iv. 145. Erroneous popular opinions relating 

to, 146. Different kipdâ of, and artificial ones, 147. 
Pearl fiihery on the coalt of Ceylon, account of, i. aoa. Another on 

the ifland Babaren, 334. At Panama, defcribed, iii. 129. That 

»t Cubagoà exhauued, iv. 147. 
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Pedraûas, h feat by the court of Spain to fupercede Balboa at Darietf, 
aud pots him to death, iii« 8. Founds ihe Cettlement of Panama on 
the ^^u:heru ocean» i^» ^ . 

Pegu, a province oo the bay of Bengal, furniUies the American mer- 
' chants with precious fton^s i* 3 9- 

Penn, Admiral, his iiniuccefsful attack upon St. Domingo, iii. 495, 

, Reduce» JiimAÏca, 4;5. 

Pe;'n, WiJliiim, receives a territory in America from the EnglKh go- 
vernment, in difcharge of debts owing to his father, v. 357. Calls 
it Pennfyly^nia, and fettles it with quakers, ib. Purchafes the 
land of the Indians and conciliates their affedlious, 35S. ' The ie« 
glflative principles of his government, 359. 

PenofylvaniH,. this country granted by the Englifh government to 
William, Pcnn, v, 35^. Is fettled by perfecuted quaRtrs, who con- 
ciliate the fiieridlhip of the Indians, ib. £quita.ble principles of 
governmenr, 35?. Diftribution of lands, 359. Rapid progrefs 
of the colo.iy, 3^0. Its boundaries, 361. Its climate, and di- 

» \tfioa into couoti^s» ib. The foil, ib. . Its profperous cultivations^ 
3^2. Account of the Dumplers, and their city Euphrates, ib. The 
harmony of all fedls, 3'^4. Number of wihabitants and iheir manners, 
ib. Taxes, 3^5. Their marri"agp5, 36^. Their funerals, ib. Pro- 
duce, manufa^ures; ib. Method of clearing lanck, and eftabliHi- 
ing plantations 36?. Defcrlption of Philadelphia, ^ôg. Unpro- 
vided for any kind o/ defence, 371. Inquiry whether the inhabit- 
ants %re therefore the lefs fecure, 372. 

Pepper, dtfcription of, i. 336. Its places of growth and cult^e, 337. 
The trade of, divided among the EngliOi, Dutch, and French, ib* 

Perfedlion, always followed by degeneracy, vi. ^^6. 

Perfection for religion, an obftacle to population, vi. 300. 

Perfia,, review of the ancient biftory of, i. 285. Account of the vie* 
tories and government of Schah ^bbas, tiô. The Portuguefe 
driven from Orra us by the afii (tance of the Englilh, 187. A trade 
eilabiiOied at Gombroon by the English, ib. Thé trade ot\ de- 
clines, uuder a fucceffion of weak princes, 3x6. Is conquered hf 
the Afghans, ib. Who are driVen out by KouliKhan, 318. 

Perfia, Gulf of, account of the diflri(5ls round, and the inhabitannt% 
i. 322. Account of the city of Mafcate and its trade, 323. 

Peru, ftate of that empire when invaded by Pizarra, iii*". 11. The 
inca Atabalipa feized by Pi^arro, 13. He is bafely put to deatF\, 
15. The country plundered by the Spaniards, ib. Remarks' on 
the facility of this revolution, ,6, ThJB empire probably firft 
founded by fhipwrecked navigators, ib. Manco Capac, and bis 
inftilûûons, ïS. Civil policy, 20. Diftribution of lands, at. The 
"ftate of p operTy there, 22. The Peruvians i|;norant of the ofe of 
coin, while abounding in gold and filvcr, 23. No reafon to doubt 
the relations of the Spaniards concerning their hiftoty and civil 
institutions, 24. The fame credit not due to the accomits of their 
magnificence, 25. Palaces and fortifications, tf>, Aqoedu^ffc^, ilji 
Roads and brùlge«, 27. Hiftoi^cal" regifters, ib. Baths, artificial 
gardens, and fculpture, 28. The Spanith accounts of thefe matters 

, reduced to probability, ib. Their peculiar art in manufaéluring 
ço|)pef, 2> Nature of thtir tot;|8, 30. Were ignorant of the |pe« 
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tliamcal ufc* of wood, ib. Cnnfufion^ that enfurd hy r«pacir>ut 
•qnarrcls among the Spaniards, ib. Mafl"..crc of Piz.rro and his 
adherents^ by Aliiiagro the youngrr, 31. Review of the regula- 
tions made by the court of Spain for the g^-vtfrtinent of this pio. 
vince, 33. Dcfpoiic condixft of G0112 ile« Pizirro, 37. Artival of 
the prieft Pedro de la Gafca, 3S. Euii of P;zirro and hii confident 
Carvajal, ib. Refle£ltims on the conduél of the Spaniard^ there, 
39, Extent of the empire, 41. Maladies to uhi^h the inhabitants 
are liable, S 8. The country peculiarly fubje<5l to earthquakes, 89. 
Singularities of cUmate in Uj^per Peru, 91. Rain feldom feen, ^2, 
No fprings, and few rivers, in Lower Peru, ib. Evidences of a great 
former papulation, 93. Peru worfe treated by its conquerors than 
Mexico, ib. Degeneracy of the natives under the hand of oppreC» 
fijn, 94. Introducf^ion of Negroes to fuppiy the decreafe of native 
inhabitants, 95. Why more Spaniards there than in Mexico, ib. 
Prefent ftate of the country defcribcd, ib. Dcfcription of Cufco, 
the ancient metropolis, 99. Animals peculiar to the country, icj. 
Manufacflures, T07, Mines, ic8. * TUofe of gold and filver, 113. 
Ancient Peruviiui method of building, lit. The dominion 'of 
monkifli fuperflition over the inhahiiants, 115. CharaAcr of the 
women. 117. Edimate of the prefent trade uf this province, 135. 
Defcncelefs^at* of, «45. 

i*cter I, czar of Rnffia, attempts to open a communication between 
Siberia ar>d India» ii 226. Amount of his revenue, 2.^0. Frt* 
jccled feveral inland navigations, 231. H.s law for the enfran- 
cbifement of vaffals, ib. Reforms his tro«;ps, 231. His mcalures 
for making Rudia a maritime power, 234. Remark:» on his cha* 
raâer and adminiftration, 2 ,6. 

Peter, St. in Newfoundland, and itsFicnch inhabitants, v, 30S. 

Petrarch, his ch^rad^lcr, vi. 340. 

PUiladelpbia, deVcrlbed, v, 369. The town-houfe, 37 . Public lib- 
rary, ib. College, ib. Q.uays, 371. luhubiiants, ib. Is unpro- 
vided with woiks of defence, ib. 

Philip II, of Sixain, perfecutes his fubjet^ls in the Low countries on 
account of religion, i. xf-ft. The republjc pf Holland eltabliÛicd» 
16^» His political charadler, vi, an. 

phiitp III, of Spain, his political chara(^er, ▼]. in. 

philippine iûands, their fituation, extent, &c. ii. I9<^. Produce and 
climate,' 199. The inhabitants, ib. Miffionaries fent from S{)ain, 
AOi. £rrors in their condudt, ib. Improved by Chinefe emi- ' 
grants, 2:2. Foundation and defcriptioo of the city of Manilla, 
A'^y Spa ni (h government, AC4. The Chinefe banilhed, to6. In- 
felted by Malay pirates, ib. The management of thefe iflands, and 
their importance to Spain, 20S. A trade fettled with America, 396. 
Annual galkon that paflfes between Manilla and Acapulco, 397. 

philofopheis, apoftrophe to, in behalf of the liberties of mankind, i. 
$7. Under no influence to depart from truth, ii. 31 ï* 

^hiloÇophy, concluions of, refpeétiug religion, vi. 135. The cultiva- 
tion of, follows that of the fine arts, ^47. Chara<îlers of the prin- 
. cipaX Grecian philofophers, ib. Remained hurried in the du It of 
the cleillers, after the fubver^on of the Roman empire, 348. Ori- 

5io of the philofopby of the fchools, 349. Important confequences 
tat rcfnltfcd from the «xperlmeots of Friar Bacon^ 351. Difco* 
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▼eries mtde by other experimental phUofophers, ib The fifft 
academy of natural pbilorophy founded in Italy, 35 t. The method 
of analylis t»ught,353. Importance of pbilofophic ftodies, tb. 

Phœniciani owed their confequence among ancient natUms to com- 
merce, i. 3. Extended their trade to Britain, 271» Are tbefirft 
merchant» on record, tî. 2^6. 

Pimento, or Jamaica pepper, defcription of the tree, v» 43. 

Pitch* how prepared from tar, vi. 4jyD. 

Pitt, Mr. Englifti minifter» iii. 441. His vigorous and fuccefsful ad- 
ibiniftrationi 44J- His rcûgnation, 446. Plan of cooduâ exa- 
mined, 448. 

Pisarroi Francis, his birth and charaéler, iiî. 8. Formrthe fcbeme 
of conquering Peru, 9,^ His ârft voyage unfucoefstul, lo* Em- 
barks again, ib. Enters Peru, and makes his courfe by mpioe,. 1 1» 
His interview with Atabalipa, 12. Takea Atabalipa |>rifoner, 13. 
Puts him to death, 1 5. Plunders the country, ib. His ^fpntes 
with Almagro, 30. Defeats and beheads him ^31. Perfiecutea itis 
followers, 32. Is aflaffinated by them in Lima, ib. 

Pivarro, Gonzales, ufurps the authority in Peru, and defeats the vice- 
roy Nunnez, iii. 37. His triumphant entry iotQ Lima, ib. Is ét^ 
feated and put to death by Gafca, 38. 

Placcotia, bay of, at KewfoundlaiiH, a French town buiU there, v. 
«95, Opprefled by French govemors,^296. 

Platina, a metallic fubftancc found in Peru, iii. 109. Hiftory o^ iH, 
Procefs of purifying it, no. Its properties, 1 1 1 1 Its ufes, 1 1 «• 

Plato, his account of the ancient ifl'aad of Atalantis, u 04.1 Htscha- 
ra<5Îer, vi. 347. 

Polntis, commodore of a French fleet, afibcrates the buccaneers in 
the reduélion of Carthage na, iii. 415. Is menaced with deatk by 
the buccaneers for defrauding them, 415. 

I^oland, examination of the conltitution of government in that co&n- 
try, vi. 158. How the country became ezpofed to difmemberdoifot 
by ambitious neighbours, 159, 

Pole-cat of Canada defcribed, v. 148. 

Policy, diminiflied from legiflation, vi. *9o8* Was confined to tlie 
court of Rome during the middle a^ea, ^oç, 1 he oiodern l^ftem 
of, formed by Charles V and Francis J, «lo. True ptàicy of Eu- 
rope, zl6, _■'•'. 

Political errors, the fourre of, inquired into, i. <)7. 

Politicsjcomplicaicd nature of the fcience of,iv, ^g^» <2ualificationa 
neceflary for the ftudy of, 396. Why politicad truths are rather 
to be addrcfled to the public at large than to governors, 400. The 
views ot,confined, yi. 210, 213. Of Europe*- the mfficitns of, alter- 
ed by the operations of ioduftry, yi. x^t. 

Poly theifm, the origin of, vi, 131. - - . • 

Pondiac, an American chief, inftanee of his mafnioimity^^v!. 6. 

Pondicherry, fortified by the French, ii. 57. Is take» by the Dutdi, 
but ref!ored, 59. Skilfal maoagement of Maitiir, thçdireéVor of 
the French £a(l- India comfpaoy iK Bumas pr<iteâs tiNf family 
of the nabob of Arcot againft the-Mairattas, 8«. & défendes) .by 
Dopleix againft the Englilh, 89. îs taken by the Eaglilh from M 
Lallv, and deftroyed, no. Defcriptio» of the towirbefore ita-4fe], 
ftructiQo,433. ly now rcAosed by th^ 'Ft«lcb/i34w* ' ~ 
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^oolifttis, in Inddfttfl, tn account of that p^opl^, i. 5p. 

Popes of Komc, their ufurpations over the £ngJI(h, v. 25^. 

Poimlationy inqoirj into the ancient population of the world, vi. spç. 
Caufea of prefent complaints of the decline of, 195. Depends on 
the diitribotion of landed property, 255. Property, an obitacle to» 
997. Celibacy of the clergy, 298. Perfecutiun for religion, 309* 
Annuities for lives, ib. All the means which make a ttaie proC» 
per tend to promute population, 301. 

Fercctain, is fuppofed by Count Cal us to be invented by the £• 

- HJP^^^t >^* ^5^* ^^* qiialitief» ib. The feveral kinds of, )5z. 
How coloured, 153. Where manufaélured, 254. The beft £u« 
fopean imitations of this ware made in Saxony, ib. French and 
£ngltlh porcelain» 255. Comparifon between the Chinefe and 
European porcelain, 256. Succefshil attempt of Count Lauragais 
to maoufa^re porcelain, ib. Account of the manufaâure at 
Sevre, 457. Properties of the earth of Limoges, ib. 

Port au Prfnce, inquiry whether this diftnél be proper for the Titu- 
ation of the capital of the French fettleinents in St. Domingo, 
IT. 339« Thetowndeftroyedby an earthquake, 34I. 

Part Royal, io Jamaica, its deftrud^ion by an eaithquake, v. 4S. 

Porto Bello, unwholefomenefs of the climate, iii. 130. Trade carried 
on between Eurype and South America,^ ib. Hiltury of this traf- 
fic, 131. 

Porto Rico, difcorery of, and landing of Ponce de Leon, iv. 14 9. 
la favourable to the growth of the manchineel tree, 15X. The 
«atites tfy if the Spaniards were immortal, 151. But are reduc- 
ed, 153. Defcription and prefent t>ate of the iiland, ib. Ih« 
babisanti and produce, 154. Hints for the improvement of 

> tbe iHand, 155. 

Portugoefe were the firft European nation that attempted maritime 
difcoverief, i. 13* The illand of Madeira difcovered by, ib. 
Their expeditions- to Africa, a8. Voyage of Vafco de Gama to 
the Ea(t Indies, ap» 70. Obtain a papal grant of all their eaftern 
difcoveries, 71. Voyage of Alfares Cabrai, ib. Eftablilh an 

' ealk^era trade to Liibon, ib. Their motives to feizing the ifland 

• of Socotora, 82. Schemes of Albuquerque, 84. The city of 

" Ormus taken^ S9. Malacca reduced, 94. Submiffion of the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms, 96. Refledlionson their Indian exploits, 100, 
Are affiiled agaioft the Moors by Henry of Burgundy, loi. The 
prioctples of the nation corrupted by their eaftern conquefts, 101. 
-Send aa ambafladorto China, 103. His tranfadlions there, X35. 
Their commanders treat, the Chinefe ill, and are checked, ib. 
Obtain a grant of the iftand Macao, 736. The empire of Japan 
difcovered, ib. Review of their fucceffes in the ejift, 14t. Their 
fettlements in Africa, ib. Treat the natives unjuftly everywhere, 
241. Their profligacy» ib. Wife administration of Don Juan 
de Guftro, 144. • A confederacy of the Indian powers againft 
them, X49« Proteâed by the vigilance of Ataida> ib. State of 
affairs on the death of King Sebafttan, 152. Canfes that efietSted 
the' ruin of their affaita m India, 15 ^ The prefent date of their 
«oriental conneélions, 155. Firft difcovery of Brazil, iii. 253. 
Winch is Aadr a receptacle fjr ^lons, 255. Hereditary antipa- 
pathy between the Ponugneib and- Spaniards, ib; Account^of 
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the inqu Ifitioa, 256. Grants nude in Brazil to Portuguese noHt^ 

men, 15s.* The natives there civilized by the jeruits, 266. ^ra* 
J 1 Qver-ritn bjr the Dutch, 271. The duke.oi' Bragai^ca placed 
u|K>n the throne of, 381. Brazil recovered, 2^5. Pifputei with 
S,iaia aboui their colonies, }9<^« An eaclu£v« company formed 
fur the wûie trailci 3c t. I'he Brazil trade fubjei^d to^ a aioiio. 

. poiyi 507. luipofilioit!» by which that province IsdeprefTed, j^f. 
Decline of, and its ditlant rettl(^rm:ms, 343. Caufe of the C6a- 
ne^toa between Portugal and England, 345. Trade wiih iùie^ 
. land, ib. Degeneracy of the Poriuguefe, owing to ihe depesd-. 
ancc on England, 346. The 6rit Itep neceHary toward their 4'e- 
covcry, 3^S. Articits proper fur them to culuvate, 3-o^ Re- 
marks od the d4iVoura^nients of their win^ trad«, 35c. (Are 
miltaken in their aieafurcs for reftoring the culiure 01. cura, 353. 
People and revenue, 355. AU refurciation ine£fc;(flual till the cier. 

{ g y are reduced to luburdinatiim, ^^(j. The fi-ar of incer«£i)g 
England ought not toprotracl tiieir éîtabliniing good regulation's 
561. Ought not to i'ubqiit to be protecfled* ib. ^ IVluU: iali, if 
they w;Hi nctt cultivate a ndval itreugih, 36-. Might have luade 
a good advantage of the dedrudtion of L(b n, 363. Account of 
the fettlenaents on the coaft of Africa, i\\ 68. J heir Kad.India 
conquefls occafîon rhem to neglcdit arts and agriculture, vi. 247. 

Potatoe plant defcribeJ, iv. 11 S, 

Potofi, 'the fiJver mines howdifcjvered^-ii, 115, Produce at difîèr* 
cnt periods, 116. 

Poverty of a people, a check to their population, vi. 197- 

Prayer, the origin ot, vi. i^r. 

piefs, re fl.- «fiions on the liberty of, iii» 429. Particularly in Great 
Britain, vi. 170. 

piieitho«.)d, the foie principle by which they are aduated, vU ipî- 
1 he hierarchy of, in the chriftian church, traced, ipj. 

printing, importance of this art to mankind, yu 35 . 

Privilégies, perfonai, rcfuUing from profeffio/ial charadler, ii. 3^1. 

property, rcfjeclions on the origin and abufe of, iv. ^ 2. .v. 30- 
The right uf a man to make a teltamentary difpofiùon of hi» eftare 

' inquired into, la . The poiTc/noiis of, precarious in civilized fo« 
ciety, *'5j). A community of, a darigcrous docirine, v. 3 3. ^I'he 
unequal tliftribution of, the foundation of iwo irreconuieabic pai- 
tjes m fociety, vi. 39. 

i*jof:>, Hying, of the iMiirianne ifl-ind?, defcrlbed, ii. 402. 

^*tot,eitAnts, review ot the perfecution of, by Le wu XiV, in France, 
vi. 203. 

piovidr'nce, ifland of, how fettled, v. 58. A cjlocy ellablilhcd 
thtre by Captain Woods Rogers, ib. 

Prufficins, military charadîer of, vi. 228. See Frejieric III. 

P'^olemy, wLy he fixed the 6r(t meridian at the. Canary ifl^s^ 
ii. 31 . ' ^ 

Pulocondor, the EngliOï fettlement there dcHroyed \^ their own 
MucafTar foldiers, i. 197. 

puiiiOimenis, capita!, renvarks on the injury to fo«.icty by them, 
i. ■;! . 
.'utiiar.s, origin of that appeUitiôn in England j t. i6c. Sipigrate 
ty Ni*cth.Ap(ictic«, ib. 320.. • - 



'PtirpViîye, petnîîar kin^ of, celebrated by the ancients, found oa 
thecoafts of Guayaquil and Guatimala, in. 9'. 

Qti»fccr?, p^rfecuted in New Enriand» v. .^14/ Origin of the feA, 
354. Their rJiitin^tfhmg drels and behaviour, 355. Their 
n>orab, 2^, Their contempt for religions rites ib. Occafion 
of tbe^ n«mc, tb. Multiply under perfecutîon, ib. The pru- 
dence of their peaceable raaxims tzamioed, 372 Speech of one 
Ml America, «n nef^ fltirery, vi. a 8. 

"^eliec, the cafiir^l of Canada, founded, ▼. t:'^. ^ TnefFeâoal fiege 
of, in 169^), hytheEngKfli, 145» The city defcrtbed, iiS. Is 
finally taken by the En jiilb, 146. 

^^rkôi«er, where found in Europe, iti. tiS. Where found iii 

Perov t'if» Mines uf Guanca Velica, ib. The working in thefe 

^ ioaintf peraiciims to the cooftitotion, iir. The air in the viciai ly 

of them unwholefome, ib. oonfunsption of, in the jçoid and fit ver 

• mttttfs, i7U Accôont of the fupplies of, fent from Spain to Peru, 

If. 4aS« 

Qurmofle, a diminnti^w oeople on the îlland of Madngafcar, ii. T3. 

^lito, in Pern, defcribed, iii. 75. Circumftances that miulerate 
the htat of the torrid tune, 86. Purity of the air, and beauty of 
the climate, ib. I« the moll populous part oi^tUe American con* 
tioent, 77. Produce and manufaélures, ib. -BAtk the only arti- 
cle of produce exported, 7H. Profligate manners of the iiihabît- 
atits of the city of Quito, 81. 

Kaguildus, governor ot Cabuliftan, Simulates Babar t the con- 
queft of Indoftan, ii. 9T. Hemonftrances of a banian to him on 
this event, 92. 

Rzjahputes, who harafs Indoflan, account of, ii. 104. 

Rale'gh, Sir Walter, his expedition to Guiana, iv. 25t. HFs cha- 
m<Jer, ▼. 251. His expedition to Carolina, ib. 

Rats, gfeat ravages made by, iu the Caribbee iflandf, itr. 1x4. Of 
Canada, defcribed, ▼. 149. 

Red fea, dcfcription of, i. 83. AdvaDtpges to Europe from the 
Portuguefe obtaining the command of this fea, 84. Meafures of 
the Englilh to improve their trade in that fea, 314. 

Reformed religion in Europe, rife of, i. t6i. 

Re!ifl[ion, the fources of, vi. 131. The natural progrefs of, 1^6* 
The true tendency of its precepts, 36». 

Rrpiiblics, a Tiew of the adminiftration of government in, vi. 219» 
A confpiracy carried on by all monarchies againft free dates, ib. 

Revel» a better ftation for the naval forces of Ruffia than Cron^adt 
andPeterlbttrg, ii. 145. 

Revenue, royal, no mcafure of the power of an empire, vi. 31 1*. 
The caftom of farming ont revenues ruinous to a (late, ib. 

Revolntiviit in human aflair*, whether of ottlity to mankind, i« Â. 

Rhubarb, ita qualitict, ii. 166. Where produced, and how prepar* 

• ed,x67. The fevcral kinds of, ib. 
'Rîce,'kînda of, cukivated in China, i. 107. How cultivated in Ma- 
da^afcar, ii. 13. The caUivation of, injurioua to the health of» 
country, Ib. Is fuccefsfnlly cultivated in South Carolina, 402». 

Rio Janeiro, in Br»ttl> defcribed, iii. ^fto* The f«gar-case, iadigo, 
and ooflTee, culiivated tllcre, 341. The capital cit| ac|cfftbçd,ik 
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Roads, the fiate of, ei ery wl^re Suâiotive of tbc 4egir«pt Qf ûtIU* 
sation of the nacÎTea, tî. 15 ^. 

lUaooak Saf » in CaroUn», attempt of the £aglUb to form a fettle- 
mcat, V. 151. 

JRomana, ancietit, their motii^et for febriog. the iflan4 of Sicily, 1.5. 
Why inferior to the Greelu in the ouUivation oC aru a^^ fcicvces, 
6» T^e overthrow of the empire» ho.w.fi[^irovEc4. 7-*. This fuh« 
▼er£afi of the aocieot empire of, «ttribiàbe4 primfirily to Wod* 
in» the Scythian chief, it. x/a. The lihortyof» originally de* 
ûfoycd hy Cato the elder, .ti. Z45. iUview «f the hiftory of, 
with a charaâcr of the Roman», 143. The feudal fyftem formed 
•n the mina of the empire» ib. 178. Why inferior to Greece m 
• the fine arts, 336.* CbaraÀet of the Roman .litAratuceviib. The 
fine arts etpeliod on the fubTeriion of the empire, ^37. And 
driven back again from Conilantinople,'540. 

«J!Um«, modern, origin of ihe ecdefiaftical empire of, I 9. Chanuh- 
tçr of, in the ijth century» SiQ< Rife of it» eccleâafUcal power, 
. vi. X33. Leadsog <aufet of the foformationi 434* The difco* 
▼ery of America inftrumental to its decline, 137* ^ Accoud6 of 
therifeof papal dominion, X94. Circumftances that «ombiosd 
to diTcft the po/^e of hi» temporal power, 199. 

-Rofas, commandant of New Mexico, afTaffinated, ii. $66. 

Rnm» how p^ociiredfrem the-fugar cane, iv. X30, 

Rvffia, the conqnefta of this> empire alarm the Chinefe, ii. 23-1. 
The boundaries fettled, ib. A treaty made with China^ ib. 
'Tfftdew^th China,' 211. Attempt a communication between> Si- 
beria «ad India, .^IJ. Intercourfe with India by the Calpi^ £ea« 
A%4. >-£xte&t of thifr empire» %ty. Different clafTes of the Ruf- 
' fian peopfe,1b. * Population, %iZ. Revenue, 229. Climate fold 

. Agriculture, ib. Mines, 230. Trade, ib. Obftacles to the in»- 
proTcment of, 23 1. Debts owing to foreigners not eafily recover. 
. ed, ib. Military ftrengtb, Â%%, Natural circumûances that 
proted/the empire, 233. Meafurea taken by Peter I torsûfea 
marine, 134. fnconveoiences of the harbour of CronAadt^ ^35. 
State of lîlie navy, 236. ReflexSliopB on the g*yf rnA>e<^ of, ib. 
Pauiotic principUt of the government of thejdjid ent emprff;». Ca- 
tharine, 133. < Rrgulfttioi^ fuggf fted for tile improvement of th» 
empire, 239. inquiry whether the clinii^te of the empire 19 fa- 
TOnrable to civUiaation, vi. (^u Its extenlian confldered, ib. 
The lower clafs of people not prepared for the rec^ti^ pf libep» 
■ ty- ij^ Their ignorance aitd fuperftition, ,153. .Examination 
of the meafures purfued by the erovftfe Catherine to civiliMiher 
. fti!)}*ai, 154. The foûndiipg hofpital, ib.. Ac94wm> ihi - 

Sa%a, the iHaiid, inhabitants, and produce, dcfiohcd, iv«. J9iï, 

-«ble of Canada defcribed, v. 150. ^ .•: 

acrlfices, the origin of, vi. 131. - 

•affi, account of the port of, in Barbery, i^. a*. . . 

"^ago, the natural hiftory and u&i of, i. I99»- 

^anàra, defcrts of, in Africa, defcribefd, «vw ^9. 

. Saint9, thr^ tfland» dependent on Guadaloupc, accaimt of, ^«p« . 

•^alc^do) JoEeph, hanged for dUlntcreftcd good na£ttre,'iii. 117. 



Salee, in Bêthnrf, aceenflt o^ that peit , iv. %$. 

Salfttte, iflan<i, it reduced by the Englifli, i. 343. Dcfcfibed» îK 

tftit, qualftfes of that ipade lo Portugal, iil-. 35 7. k a fpecific agamft 

the poifon oC the manchioecl free, !▼. 151. 
Saltpetre, how proJa^ed and r€fioei! at Fitna in Indeftan, i. 37^. 

The aMottfit ami rate of the European export of thta article, ih. 
fahrador, St «he capital r.f Braail, buitt, Hi. 167. It taketi by the 

Dutch, %96 U furrendercd by them, %y%. The city delcrrfted, 

316, ManEtert of the inhabitcntv, ib. 
Stn-^lvador, one of the Bahamo iflanda, difcoirered by Columbua, 

ii. 316: Friendly intercoifrre between him and the f»atrve^,' Hké 
Sarâaarie», ècclenaftical, for crimfnaU, rf fleâfons on, it. 361. 
Satidem tn^e^ a botanrcal defrriptif)ii of, with its ufes, !• 3 4* 
batxirocotot, drdtv» the Macedoman» out of India, and unites alMh- 

doftan under his doMinltv, li. 9<K 
Sama Crut, deliîrMled,' iv^ 147. Reirelutfont of, tb# Progrefs ftM 
' €ccBy of a French colfmy there, %%%. Caoibs of it* decay, ib. - Is 

• fold «o Demnark, %%^ Pk^eftnt lUto of k« cvkivation/ ibé In- 
' feabiCidt», ib. 

aanta. Ft de Bog*««, capital dty of New Orenada, def<!rib<d» HI. 74- 
Saratoga, capture «f the BritUh army mder feutrai Burfpoyne there 

Tî. 96. • 

SalTafras tree, defcription of, v. 413. les propertl^ and ttké^ 414, 
Satony, the beft Suropean iofiitation of porcelain canied od there, 
' tii»54. ' 

4khth Abba* tbo Great, King of Fetfia, a review of hia vidlm-iVs, 
' m»d adDtiftiftratloD, i. 9t6* Unites his force* with the Bnglifli, 

to drive the Portugoefe from Orsius, tSy. 
Scli«î%«, a nation of If»dian republicana, defcHbed, il. 105. 
Sehilderop, an agent of the Danilh Afiicao company, bii amUble 
' cfearadler, iv. yj. 

Scot* Highlanders, their chara^er, v. 398. 

'Scythians, drWen out of their native country by Pom]My,over«Tan 

the north and weft parts of Burope, ii. 153. Their leader, Wod«- 

' in, ea^ttes all nations againft the Roman empire, ib. See Tar- 

♦ary. 

<eaU, of Canada, deferibed, ▼. ^%é* Manner of taking tbem, %%j* 

Ufes of their fjetn», ib. 
Sea, ita ufe in preferfiug an equipoife in the feireral parts of the 

' g'lobe, y. 161. The agitations of, calnted by oil, 198. 
Seamen, their ur.juft treatnient'in England and other countries^ vi 
. «44. Their charaâer di^ayed/37E. - ... 

Sacreiy, in poUtict^, may be of temporary adtantage, but tend^^àr 

certain ruHi, ii. t%Ct 
S»iegal, river, defcribed, iv^ 59. , 

Serena, a Spaniih fettlement in Chill» account of, iii. 144^ 
Seringham, accounts»! that iftand, and ftsmagnifioeot pagoda, if. 

• loa. Is given up by the French, 110. 

Serre Leone, on the coaft of Africa, trade cartied on threat *▼' l^^ 
Sh»D{a\t, laii^age of IndoAan, forae account 6f, i. 41(* . 



s: am, a trade carried oq there by the Dot^l» !• J97- Occafion <sS 
th( French enterîag that kiogdoiQ, ii. 59* fertility of the foit 
deftroyed by the tyranny of the gOTcrnment» 41. The French 
întercÂ there ruined by the errors of thç jeûiiM» 4^ 
Sicily, how agriculture and commerce were introduced» L 5* 
Si.'k, how coileâcd in Besgal, and io qualities» i ^6%, $3(6. The 
Chioefe account of the difcovery of, it. 158. latrc^v^'on of 
the manufaâuie into Europe» ib. QuaUUe» of, the Idndt o£ Eu- 
ropean filk, 259. The ûik £r<un China fupesior to chat of.Eu* 
rope, ib- The two principal kinds of Cbioeie iilk, ^60. Omfif 
aâer of the Chinefe nuinufaâiired fiUU, ^l.. 
Skin, inquiry into the bkck colovp of, in Neg?oe«;ÎT, 39, 
ftlave trade in Guinea» account «f, iv# $4* Method of condnâkig 
the» to the European faaoriet» 54. The coafti fro^uMted.fM 
this traffic, 58. Annual exportation of, and rates at whkh they 
• arc purobnlèd, 70* With what kinds of mmchtoéin this 0«rre« 
are bought, 71. Origin of the Eoglilh Africnn company j f^ 
^JHHial MMunt of the Bofli^b flaire jtntdci, 74, A.I>amiih Afri* 
tan company farmed, 75. Spanifli attempu to «stcr iato*the 
ÂUyt tradtf 77. Resiavfcr'oti the f^Mtec ftate ofthivtnéii 
ik Theprcypcriaafimeforthtvaiyâg^ryt* liov dîl^oM of ^iii 
America, 8a dtoriet iUaftrating the charaâer of Negroes,' ib. 
Their irindi^^d ffkUt: wadtt oppieftoi», t$* Thoif wretch*^ 
•cooditioii is Amei^ca, S4. Their' different fit«a«SoA ill eiten#«e 
«nd confined colonies, 85. Their diffcretit treatlnent by-di^r- 
«ât European natlMB ç(mptfftA,'d6. Their ^fbrden, tj. ibie^ 
thods of cure, 89» Hints for bettering' theif eonditloa, 8^ . Are 
ilrongly affeâed by mufic, 90. Plantation-bbm Negroes ^e 
moQ. tifefn), 95: Female Negroes, why lovad by Europeans» 94« 
How this trade might be abolilhed, J 09. 
Slavery, feudal, how aboliihed, i. 14. Defined, iv. 94. Origiti.and 
. progrcfs of, ib. Feudal fla-rery, 97. Emancipation of towns, 9& 
. Oppreifions of the feudal barons, ib. How villains recovered 
perfonal freedom, 100. Origin of leafes for years and lives, ib. 
Sovereigns, how induced to undermine the chain of feudal fubor* 
dlnations, ib. Slavery begun in America, how deftroyed in Eu- 
rope, 1 01. Slaves tranfpurtcd from Africa to America,, ib. Free- 
dom and Havtry compared, 10%. The^ right of man over man 
inquired into, ib. The arguments pleaded to juiUfy flavery ex- 
'amincd, 103; Hints for aboliihing uavery in Amejrica, X09. U^ 
influence ov^^r the mind is the Turkilh empire, vi. 147* 
SmugijUng the great fupcx,rt oi the French American ietdem^nts,^ 
iy., 338, 393, A r^lai^ation of prohibitory iaws rociomniendedf ib» 
ITie natural confcquçnce yfoppieffive law8iVi. 44* 
Soar€Z,Lopez,rv)£cee(is Albuquerque in.lndia>^4pro(i|CUte» bis plan^» 

i. .103. i . . , .1 

Socle ty,.^.arbarou& and civilized, compared, ,i. a3jr, v. «(Jy. Tbo 
progrèfs of, traced, ij. «74. Monaftiç,,tbe nature ofj.inveftigated^ 
v. i^^. Evidçuces.of maa Ueing formed^ and deAiued for aiToci-^ 
ation, vi. 13S. The various re voletions. o(, 141, Ail the ob%%MW»" 
%f (nan have a rçfcrçnce to, 3^5* 
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Soeotora, motives 6f the Portugueie in fci^ing this ifland, î. 81. 
Socrates, his charaAer, vi: ' 347. Separated morality from religion, 

357- 
Soil, whether itrvegtetttive powers can be cihauftcd by cultivation, 

▼.77. 
Soldiers, the great fncrcafe of, in Etrropr, the fonrce of opprcffion, by 
the increafe of taxe», vt. «31. Their bring kept in idlcnd», ano. 
fher evH, fb. The namber of foMiers has dimtnilhed courag , 13^ 
The Incfcafe of, tends to defpotifin, 153. 
Sootfi, the people of, nppear to be born for defpotifm, vi. i9r. 
South Sea, the feveral reftraints kid upon the navigation of, by the 

Spaniards, It. 415. Firft difcoverf ofyby Balboa, iii. 7. 
S^th^fea company, Englids eftablifhed, iii. 144* 
S»wza, Thomas de, his generous reieale of> a female 0ave to- lier 

'4oitr, i. 15 >• 
Spaisi' tte ftatfe of, when the feveral provinces were united by the t 
laariinge of Ferdinand aod Ifabella, i. 16. * • 

Gonunis between the crown of Spain and Fortngal, eoneemfng 
*tbe pteperty of American and. Afiaric diicoveriesi, ii. -«oo.- Sends 
ikuftanaffientoihe Philippme.iflands aoi* their govemment «nd 
^licy, t04i> B«maskt on the importance of.-vhefe iflands, -tt^S. . 
. Inquiry into the caufie o£ thA antipathyUhe Spaniard* have t» the 
Ffench« aopM* Their piaa oi daminion in tke.£aft, fufpended by 
Ibe trfafurc«ithey enjoy in America, i&4« .Manners of the ancitavt 
natives of, 30S* U i'ubdued by the Carthaginian!» 309. Is reduced - 
ander ihe power of the Romans, 310» U fubjet^ed by the Ge^ths» . 
..and aiterwards by the Moors, i^ The kin^^doms of s Catttie and 
Axragon united, sïji., Columbus fitted out for the diVcowery of a 
new continent, 3 i a. Their fettlement and cruelties on the iûand 
of St. Domingo, 320. Their fuccefies in America, greatly faciiitafkcd 
by the Indian women, 33J. Conqneft of Mexico by Cotiez, 343.. 
Conqu«ft of Peru by Pizarro, iii. 8. Review of th^ regulatioos 
, eflabliilied in this province, 34-. Trade carriedon* wnth South A- 
mcrica, at Porto Bcllo, 131. The Spaniards a mixed race io all 
part» of the world, 155.. Review of the forms of government 
eftabliOie^l in Spanilh America, 15^5. Ecclelîaftical government of 
the -colonies, 196. Diftribution of lands there, 197. Taxes im- 
pofed on the coionies, aoi. Summary view of the revenues deriv- 
ed from America, 16^. The Spanilh court aétiiated by a fpiritof 
monojjoly Jo the admmiftraiion of her colonies, 206. Reafon why 
flie perfevered in an erroneous fyltem, 207. Drciine of manufac- 
turas and agricuknre at home, in confequencc of acquiring Ameri- 
t:an pofTelBons, 20^. Thefe misfortunes voluntarily aggravated by 
♦be expiSifion of the Moors from Spain, 210. Cdafeqncnces of this 
infatuated tondnfil, 212. Oppreflion of the farmers, 213. The. 
. operation of' the Inquifitio«»-on the charadter of the Spaniards, a 14. 
Their poverty and pnde, ai6. Degeneraqy of manners, ibi Dif- 
•trels of the Spanifti monarchy, 217. Depopulati'on of America, 
t2i8. Frobabie caufes of the barbarity exercilcd tOA\ard the In- 
dians, 219. Great deftru<îtion of livesin the mines, î2û. Hatred 
between the European and American Spariratds, 212. Indications 
of a recovery from thcfe calamities intUjeiTced,.a23. The adminiiî. 
tiatioa of the colonies reformed, 224 Me*iiures rtcommcnded for 
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the fPOûfterfof tbt kîngdoMto ptodptritfi ib. A pmptr turn 
fliDold be gi^a to the iMtioinl pride, x«5. The ciergfy aod milu 
ttty OQgbt to be redoced» and the itfteaifiHon aboli(hed, 226, Tole. 
rttton io refi|;ioii nec^^Siry to iMrfue tbc poqnriatioo of «be (king- 
dom, 230. Impoffible for Spain to keep the produce- of the- 
▲nieriean mniei io tbeif'ownhandfv a3r. Ammiitisf their ex- 
portation, 232. Gold and fii'rer inpiorted frani ffa» 'Ametican 
tttnes, ib. Agrieitkore- ongrht to be fRwabted, og^t * Artie}«es 
proper for American cultivation, ib. Ought to open the Colonies 
to forêfgoers, «35. Tbe objeâions agaisft im opew trade ^wvih A- 
tnerica cdnfidered, 241. Wbetber tfc« Spatiifh donMnmArtyrer the 
<?oIontes be permanent, 242. Rvefene floorifltting ftato of the king. 
d6m, 250. Otttragos comraitted by Philip J t «nd iMs'fticcefibrs^ 
againft the Portuguefe, 281. Difputes with Pofftogai' àbotfr |he 
boiTndarie» of their American fetilenieott, 296^ ^ 

Why théf relio^ifiied tho OMqucft: of the OailbtN» ifi»nd^ iii. 1 
39^7. Their violent meafuresto check the costrabtine traditi in the '1^^ 
^Vcft Indies pi«cipitate tbeoi into war, 426. Engage with France 
in a war witii Great Britain, 452. Lofs of HavatiMk, 455. The 
espulfion of the Moon Irom Spain, the pfodncittg- cani^ of ttiè pi- 
ratical ftatet of fiairbary, iv. «8« Attempt» made by, to obtain a 
(hare of th« African iave trade, *j6. Account of the Spamft fet- 
tlemests on the ifland ot9t< Domingo^ 1 5S. Defciiptioo of Cuba, 
T^j. £zaminattnii into their policy and management of tbe Ca- 
ribbee iilatfds, iSi. 

Fate of a Sparafli colony feot to fettle in Looflana, v. ipoé Thé 
reports circulated by the Spaniards concerning tbe Stratf of A<nian, 
fuppofed to be artfully propagated to miflead other nation?:, 2S4. 
Accoimrof the'expedition* of Admiral Fuentes, ibi The kjng of, 
oilers his meditation between England, France, aifd America, vi, 
1 1 8. And, on re^fai, joins with the two latter in tbe war againit 
England, txp,' 

Political commotions excited by the difputed fucceiiicm to the 

crown of Spain, vi. arc. Brief hiflory of the fMttovs ArmaiVa, for 

the confjueft of England, ^^5, Their Weft India difcoveries oc- 

cafion the negleâ of art» and agriculture, 147, 

' Spice trade, Datch meafurcs to fecure the monopoly of, i. x$$^ 20 r, 

Stadtholdcr of theunhed provinces, whetber this office be dangerous 
to the libertica of the Dutch, vi. t^6» 

Stamp-a^, over the Britifli American colonies, origin of, 'viw 51. 

. Ganfes of its i-epeal, 52. 

Statefmcn, how formed in general, vi. a ï 7. Thèii^ufuâl <?ond uél, 218. 

Statues, refleélton*on the folly of creeling them; and the' vanity of 

proctiring tliem to be ereiftcd^ii. !(?». 
^^bs^s, under the Indoitan empire, the nature of their'^îgnîty and 
authority, ii. ip5. ' . 

9tie2, a cottftttHiiCation eftablidied from that port with i\à £aft>In« 

dies, by the Venetians, i. 8«. 
'Sugar-caniedefcribed, and itshiftory, iv. ïî5. Method of ctiftîva- 

* tion, ib- The juice how fepàrated fhto the cane, 1 27. Proccfs 
of obtaining ftfgar from this juice» ïî8. French method of pre- 
'ptit'ttig «agar, 125, qoalhies of fugtfr depending im the foil it 
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grows on, 130. DUHkAiMi of rvoh ib* Hint» lor înpnôvUig the 
cultivât ion of the cane, 131. Svg«r tlie ptiocipal ai tide of expor- 
UtioD from the Caribbtfcillaaea, %$i» Kequiies coeliderable ca- 
pitAk to cttittwte it wt'tb IWceft, 183. Culture of» at Barba- 
does» ▼• 17. 

Sugar*«aapJe lTec^efcribed« vi» xa. Melbed of procurioir i^ ùiç, ib» 
How the £ap it reduced t» fugar, ih. . . 

SuUy^ NfiBiiier of Hcsry IV o£ France* hiA chara<fler as a ^vkmckr, 
ti, 63. 

Somatra, defrription of» i. t^t. Religion aod goverooieat of the 
ifOi^theni Maiay inhaÛtaets, iè. Account of t2e northern inhab- 
itaats, 193* The camphor tree, ib« The Mce of the coiwtry, 
aid its nioeral prpduâions, 195. Trade carried 00 there by 
tlie Dutch, I9<. 

Superftition, monktfli, cbaraâerised» i. 9. Natural events of an ex- 
traordinary kind, one great fioufce oé, ii. 3S0» iti» lao* Its univer- 
fality and objeâ, v. 102. 

Smat, its (ituatiooi and the trade carried oothero defcribea, u 340. 
Revolutions there, ib. Is intended by the French to be Uie cen» 
tn of their eaftern traffic, ii. 22. Origin and progreis of that ci- 
ty, 35* The fliips built there, ib. Manners of the inhabitants, 
2^ Banians, ay. Parfees ib. Mogula, aS. Is pillaged by Se- 
▼agi, 31,. Their (hips and caravans robbed, 35} Principal articlea 
of the trade of the city, ib. This ^oarket luit to the French, 50. 

Surinam, its fttuation and fettlement defcribed, iv. i'99. Its cevo» 
lotions, ib« A colooy of fugitive flaves forflied there, aoo. Their 
iodcpandettce acknowledged by the Dutcb» aoi. Dutch oacihod 
of draioing the low grounds in, J02. 'Ibeir cofiec and lugar 
plantations, ib. Their accurate and neat agriculture, 203. .Pro- 
duce of the colony, 204. Number <>f inhabitants, 105. Account 
of the town of Paramabiro, ib. Taies, ao6. Defenûve ftate of 
the province, 313. Cruelty of the Dutch to their Negro flaves, 
124. 'Are baraû'ed by the iacurfionsof the fugitive fla.ve$, ib. 

Sufa, in the regency of Tunis, its harbour defcribed, iv. 18. 

Sweden, the ancient inhabicatrts of» concerned with other northern 
nations in fubverting^bt Roman empire, ii. 174. Barbarous man- 
ners of the natives until the time 'of Guftavus Vaf^, ib. Ill con- 
fequcnres of his (hutting hi» ports againA JLube^k, 175. Martial 
fpirlr diffufcd by Gultavus AdoJphus,ib« Change in the manners 
of the people 00 the death of Charles XH» 17O. An £a&'IntUa 
company eltablidied, 179. Review of, i So. State of the country, 
1 St. Population of, ib. Propenfity to omigration among the Swedes, 
ib. Agriculture i8a. Aiiucs, jl4> Manufa<^orics ai^d fiili- 
eries, ib. A marlHme ftreogth laifed, 1S5. Trade, 1S6. Mili- 
tary force, ib. Navy, 188. Revenues, ib. EviKivelultuigfrom 
the change made in 1720, 190. The faâions of ha^s ai.d caps, 
ib. The king rendered abi'olute, 191. In^iry into the nature 
of the conftiiuiion of the government of, vi, 155, 

Switzerland; origin of the republic of, vi. iS;*. The n^tufe of the 
union of the feveral cantons explained, iSS. Qccadon of their 
hiring out troops to foreign powers, 1$^ Review of thçir prefent 
circu m (lances, ib. Indications of lability ip, their ^otv^XQcntSj 
190. Their eccicliaftical governments, 191. 
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Tobago, ifereriptlon of th>tifland, v, fp Its rerolotions, âS, H 
ceded n fingltad» 70, Error coflMBÎttedhf xht &rft £nghlb fer<»- 
tlcn, 7a. l(» popnUtioft tnd pr9duc«« ib» 
Tibâfco, the Indians there reduced by Cortez, ii. ^V).- - 
TaUpoy%Sia«i«rçoonks, dfffcribedyii. 45* 
TaiuerUae» hi» ext<nn?c co|iqueits in the eafl»ii- pi*- 
Tanioiir, dviicriptioa of thiM ciuiutry and its .prodoç^'ii* 15^* À. 
fettleinent formed there by the Danes» ib» :_ 

Tar, how procured from the pine-tree in Carolina» v* 4pp» 

Tartaty, ancient Sc}:tbia, its cxteot and inhabitants, ii. 217. The ^' 
great lama, and his religion, 118. Militajy charaifter of the Tar» 
tari, tip* Conquer the empire of China twice, T 20. CantçAs be- 
tween the Rudans and Chine(«, i^x* A trade eftabliflied bçw 
twcen the Tartars and the Ruffians, 722. 

I'axcs, how levied in China, ii no. • The gnîat Increafe of) to be at—* 
tributedto the increafe of (landing armies, vi. îjOr A definition 
of, 303. Anhiftorical view of, 304. A poll-tax, the rooft arbiw 
tTary, 305. Tajceï on the neceiVaries of life, cnuel, 306. îninri-. ' . 
Ottfnefs of ditties on trade, 307. A land. tax the only one which 
conciliates the public idtereit with the rights of individuals, ilf. 
The objeéliool to it ftated. 308. Ruinous conffq^iences of farni'- 
ing out revenues, 31-1. Ought to be regulated by the reprefenta»- 
tJvcs of the people, 31 J. Confequence^from the right of im pof- 
ing taxes being in the prince, 31 3,-3 14* 

Tea, the firll introduâion of this herb into England, ami theuniver- - 
fal fondnefs of the people fior it, i. 383. Vaft conftimpt4on of, in' 
England, 3 S 4. Uefcription and culture of, ii. 746. The varieties ^ 
of, how pioduced, 247. Why- generally drank by the Chine f<*, 
249. Attempts madeto cultivate the piant-m Europe, 24^.^ 

Tellichery, on the coafk of Malabar, an EngHHi factory for pepper 
there, ii. 127. *A c<»lDpoiltion paid tor the country dutieit, 129. 

Teneriflfe, defcription of that ifland, and the height of the^moun«> 
tairt, ii. 314. 

Tctuan, hiftorical acconnt of that port, iv. 25. » 

Texeira, Michael de, archbiihop of St. Salvador, harafTes the Dutch - 
invaders of Brazil, ii. 273. 

Theocracy, why the wotit of all modea of govcrament, i. 23*''- 
The foundation of, vi. 13t. 

Theology, alters every thing, in order to bend them toits own myf» 
tectous principles, iv. 33. Obftruâs the dtfcovery <( truth by 
-fcruples, 36. The various principles on which it has been ft;und« 
ed by different nation», vi. 356. Morality the bafis of all, 35;^.- 

Thibet, the article- of trade t ken hy that kingdom from Bengal,!. 

366» Muik, a peculiar produâionto the country, ib. .See 1 artary^ '^ 

Thomas, St. the i)ani(h fettlement on the coa j of C'oromandcl ii. jiJ, '^ 

■ ■ ■■ ■ ■ ■ , theiitend of, fettled by the I>ane8, iv. 224. Is^ frt.qtieot^ >^ 

. ed by the buccaneers, 225. Other circiimllances that e.^abU^hcd. 
a trade there, 226. >sumbef'of i»habitan*a. 23O. 

Tilttge ol land, how far it will fupply the pkcc of dung. v. .79. 

Timor, ilellfiption of that iiland, and the motives that induced the 
Dutch to fecure it i 185. 

Tithes, cltablitliment of, in lîngland, v 57. 
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Tlafcala» repablie of, oppoCrt the march of Cortes to Mexico, ii. 

335. Account of the ^remment and nMonen of the Mi^ivct« 

336. M^k» an alliance with the Spaoiardi, jod rtUiforce thair 
*<^>7» $37' Retorn of Cortes to Tiakaia, 343. Manufaâurea 
of Mm proTÎoce, 389* 

Tobacco, account of iu confampcion and trade in France, it it^, 
lea firfi difcoirery and defer {prion, t. 376. Method of cultivât- 
ÎD^it. 377. Maaafeaientof the plant, 378. CumparHVm of the 
q^mllty of tobacco from diffeient parti of the world, ib. It a 
^eat exhauficr of foil, 380. 

Toleracion, the free eiercife of, the meant of cxûoguilhîn^ faoati- 
cHm ai d enthufia&ta, ti 1.^7. 

Tooqoin, the religion of Confucint adopted there, hot not hit mo* 
ralic>» ii. 45- CharaAer of the inhabitants, ib. >no Eun^pean 
merchantt able to rûab'ifli a correfpondcuce with them, which it 
confined to the Chinefe, 46. 

Torrid zone, formerly fuppolcd to be uninhabitable, L %%. C!rcum<^ 
ftancei that moderate the heat of, iii. 75. 

Tortnga, the iiland of, becomet a neft of piratet, iit 397. Their 
depredations chiefly direded to the Spaniardt, ^'^99 Someof 
tbeir moft remarkable exploitt, ib. Defcription of the illand, 
rw, 318. The colony dcftrojed by ordert from Madrid, ib. tt 
retaken by the boccaneert. under the command of Willb, an 
£DgU(hman, 319. The Êoglifli expelled by the French» ib. 
VrcMlvce, 315. 

Toivna, how extricated from feudal obligation!, ir. 98. Sçe Citiet» 

Xrade» how carried on during the feudal age», i. I a* 

Trajan* hit patriotic declaration to the Roman people, ▼!. i6x. 

Tranquehar, in the kingdom of Tanjour, built and fettled by the 
JDaoct, ii« 157. . Declinet,ib. It attacked by the rtjah of Tan* 
jour, at the ioCUgaticm of the Dutch, but refcued by the EngUib, 
X58. Prefent circumftancct of the fettlement, 167. 

Traofmigratioo of fonlt, the influence of this doÂrine upon the 
cÎTil laws of Indoflan, i 47* Mythological account of, 60. Pro* 
iN^le origin of the idea of, ib. Tenda to foficn the mamiers of 
its belieTcr», ii. 285. 

Traofportation of Bnglifli felont, the good policy of, ▼. 9. 

Travelling, an immoral employment, iii. ^63. - 

Travcocor, on the cnafl of Malabar, account of, i. ay. 

Trcaciet, between princes, have not the Yalidity of thofe formed bc« 
twecn nation», vi. 116. 

Trelawney, governor of Jamaica, his treaty with the fogicive iic« 
sroet,v. 53. 

Truidad. ûtuation of, iv. Z44* Defcription, 145. Decline of the 
iilaad from the perifhing of the cacao trees, ib. 

XwipoU, defcription of, and inhabitants, iv. 14. Trade, ib. De- 
icripti»!! of its capital town, 15. 

Trois Riviere», city of, in Canada, defcribcd v. 219. 

Toiiit' present (late of its nùlitary force, iv. 15- Revenue of tha 
aate, 16 Trade of the inhabitants, 17. Defcription of its ca* 
pital town, x8. 
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Turkfi, charailer of that people In the 6fteemh centutf, l if. 




to fv^ref:» feaitious coiumotuMis, 145. Caufes of the littl? irflnence 
the TiirkiOi princes have in the aflainof Earopci ib. Morbier and 



aod aiTaffînaiion the fubftitutes for laws in-furkey, 147» 
'I'urnbuII Dr. carries over a colony of Greeks to Florida, ti. 3. 
Turpentine, how extradled from the pine tree» io Carolina, v. 400; 
Tyrani)y, the confequences of, in a ftate, iii. 31. The fyftena of, an.- 

alyred,v^6. Why it is fubmilted to, z^p. 
Vacuf, intention of the law of, at Conftantinople,iiL it6^ 
Valdivia, bis expedition into Chili, iii 141* He fiiid his meq de- 

i^roycd by the natives, 142. - * 

Valour, why efteemed a viitue, vi. 3:8. 
ValpHraifo, city*of, in Chili, defcribed, iii. X44. 
Van Horn, a bjccanect, his intrepid chara<fler, iii. 40?. Surprifef 

Vera Cru2 40p. 
Vanllicbeck, recommetrds a Dutch fettlement at the Cape of Goo^ 

■ Hope^ i. 109. Is inirufted with the management of it. ib. 
Vane, Henry, his emhuadaltic charadler.anddifturbances excited by 

. him in New England, v. 345. 
VawiUa, dcfcriptioii and cnlture of, ii. 374* Preparation and ofes, ib» 
Varech, a fea plant, ufed for manure in the Carihbee iflan^s. iv. 114. 
Varniik, Cbinefe, natural hiftory of, ii. 26t. HoWufed, 263. Its 

4»rapertiei, ib. 
Vcdan, the facred book of the Bramins of India, the fource of mànj 

■ 4ivcrfiti«s relative to. taith and pfa(îïice, Î. 51. 

V«f a «Real, plain of, in the infland of St. Domingo, recommended to- 
thc cultivation of the French, iv. 16%. 

VeJafqviez fqrm$ a fettleroent on the iflànd of Cuba, and p^fofecutcs 
difcoveries on the American continent, ii. 328. Commiûions Fer- 
nando Co» tea to undertake the conqueft of Mexico, 329. His per* 
fidious method of obtaining flavcs from Florida, v. 70^ 41». - ' 

Venezuela, province of, in South America, ica hiftory, produâioti», 
and trade, iii. 50. Its flourilhing ftate under the Guipufcoa com* 
P*Dy,.53. Its import» aud exports, 56* 

Venice, its early profpcrity from the operations of comnoerc*:, i. 15.' 
obtains the Eaftern trade through the channel of Egypt, 8o.' 
Mcafures taken by, to obftfud the Portuguefe in their Indian en-' 
tcrprifes, 8 1. Open a trade with India from the port of Sues? 
in Egypt» 8». Origin of the city and republic of, vL 184. The. 
firil regular government formed in Europe, 184. Us declineto 
be ÔAtfià ùom the difcoverj of Americi, ib. lea niyftertous po-^ 
Jicy and jcaJoufy, 185. The office of fta^e tnqtiifîtors, ib. Rb- 
gulatioA. of the naval and military commands, x86. 

VeraCru», OM and New, defcribed, Ii. 415. lnterconrfe*eat'rle(J' 
. on there by the fleets of Old Spain, 427. Pillaged Çy the bnc- 
Oaneers, iii. 409. 

Verd iflandi, improvements of which they are capable, ill 3 j c. DtC- ' 
. cHptioa of, and their trade, iv. 6û. 

Vwnon, . Admiral, çaufc» of hit ill fucecfi at Carth^jetta, ifi. 4^*. 
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Vicuaa, a wild anima! Sn Peru, defcribod, wfth tho mrthod of hunt* 
ing it, iii. 105. Their fleecei, 106. Ufcs to wh(ch their wool 
u applied, 107. 

Vicra, Juan Fernandez de, forms a confpîracy in Brazil to cut off 
the Dutch g;overQort of that province, iii. 2Sj. His fvcceiTca 
«Lgaioft them, ib. Ezpelt the Dutch, 284. 

Vic'ira, Anthony, a j^fuit, his extraordinary fermon en the fucccflca 
of the Dutch in Brazil, iii. 275- 

Villains, fenda], how emancipated from perfooal ilavery, iv. ioo. 

Vincent, St. was one of the iflands refigned to the native Caribs, 
by the Engliih and French, ▼. 73. Their number increafcd by 
an acceifion of Negroes, ib. Diflindlion between the black and 
red Caribi, 74. I'he Caribs harafled by the French, ib. Origin 
4>f the flat-headed Caribs, 75. War between the black and red 
Caribs, ib. The ifland ceded by the French to the Enjlifli, 76. 
Prefent ftate of cultivation there, 77. 

Vines, on the order for aSbting them up in Portugal, iii. 351. 

Virgin iflands, number and dcfcription, v. 31. Produce, &c. 3». ' 

Vir^rinla, its advantages orer Maryland, v. 3S1. Ddufioh of the 
fir(l adventurers to this province, ib. They are relieved and to* 
flruâed by Lord Delaware, 382. Is ftrengthened by the arrival 
of a number of refugee royaliils,~383. Is opprefled by aTigoroat 
enforcement of the aâ of nav gat.ou, 384. Continue upon ill 
terms with the lod'ans, ib. D<iagreement among the CMooifis, 
385. The Englfli la^s, with all their formalities, introduced, 
488. Speech of Logan, chief of the Shawaijefes, to Lord Dun* 
more, ib. The population of the country checked by perftcutmg 
principles, 3S9. Prefent number of inhabitants, 390. Chief pro« 

'' duce, and articles of cultivation, ib. Export of tobacco, 391. 
laom ftate of WJIiamfburg, the capital town, ib. The inhabit- 
ants of this colony embarrafs their circumAances by Iniury, 392* 
How they may extricate themfelves from fuch difficulties, ib. 

lYkraine,fertility of that pravince, and means of improving It, ii.' 229. 

Ulloa, M. takes pofl^flion^of Louifiana for the king of Spain, v. 213 

Umverfe argument in favour of a paft and future eternity of, Iii. 9a 

Volcanos, the great antiquity of, indicated by the ftages of their 
prefent appearance, iii. 90. Indications of, in America, iv. 197. 

Voyages, eft-mate of the good and evil produced by, vi. 369. 

Waipoie, Sir Robert, the £ngliih miniller, remarks on his adminif* 
-teat ioo, iii* 417. 

War, among European nations, the real motives of, iit 189. A fbr* 
mal declaration neceflary for the commencement oCi and remarks 
.on the conduâ of the Engliih in nef le^iiig this previous intima- 
tion of hoUiiities» iii. 430. v. 339. Origin oT the laws of, iv. 150. 
Ancient and oaodern compared» v< 1 17. «Always furnifh^a a pis. 

. • tence for the ufurpationa of government» vi. 51. The events of, 
often decided by accideatal circvmltaoces, iic. A pnofpedb of its 

' extindlion, 221. This profpecfl tound to be a delu6oo, 122. Hifto- 
rical view of war as an ar(» ib, iH^try the oioft Jbrmidable ia, 
913. Caufe of the long wars between England and France, 214. 

• Origin of ftandiog .armies i^. Europe^ ib. >yar ««tended .by this 
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innoTflitîon, %t6, TBe art of fortification invented by the Dutcht 
227. A new fyftem of tadlics introdaced by the king of Pruffia, 
«îS. War carried on now with more humanity than in ancient 
time*;, 233. The number of foldiers amazingly increafed, while 
they are «very poorly paid, 13 t. Soldiers ought to be uCefully era- 
plo)cd during peace, ib. Hiftorical review of the art of war up- 
on the fea, 234. Improvements produced by the invention of the 
mariner's compafs, ^^k. Short account of the Spanifti Armada, 
236. Ck>mcnercial -wars confide red, 26^. Deftray» chiefly thofie 
turbulent men who are born wjth mifrhievous propenfities, 286. 

Warwick, Admiral, commands the firft fleet fent out b> the Dutch 
£aft.Iiidia company, i. 166. His cootcftt wiih the Portuguefe in 
the Indian feas, ib. 

WaAûngton, General, heads the North American troops in the war 
againft Britain, vi. 6j' 

Welfers, of Auglburg, purchafe the American province of Venezuela 
of the emperor Charles V, iii. 50. Their imprudent managetnenr, 
and difcrtion of the place, 5T. 

Whale fi(hery,in Davis*s Straits, and Greenland, account of, v. 233. 
Account of that carried on b^ Ntw Englaml^ 333. Laws made in 
England for the cncouragemeot of, 334. The fifliery in the Gulf 

of St. Lawrence, 335- 

William the Conqueror eftabliHies the feudal government in England 
upon a regular, permanent footing, vi. 164. 

William 111 eledled king of England, and «ccepts the crpwn on di. 
puiated conditions» vi. i6d. 

William, Fort, in Bengal, defcribed, i. 373. 

WiUianriiburg, the capital of Virginia, account of, v. 59 f. 

Winds, the general courfe, and caufes of, in the Weft Indies, iii. 376, 

Wodin, the Scythian chief, ex<;ites the other European naUons to-fall 
upon the Roman empire, it. 153. Was the founder of a fanguinary 
fyftem of religion, 1 54. 

Wolfe, General, killed at the fiege of Qjijebcc, v. 245^. 

Women, laws of Indcflan relating to, i. 47. Caufes why they oftem 
exercife fovereign power in lavage nations, ii. 47. Their treatment 
in the different ftage^ of human fociety defcribed, iii, 64. Their 
virtue of thegri*ateft importance to fociety, vi. rj^. The con- 
neâiops of gallantry complete the depravation of manners, 36,7. 

Xalapa, account of the fair there, for the traffic with European and 
American commodities, ii. 426. , 

YagOfSt. in thç IflanJ of Chiloc, defcribed, iii. 145, Its govern- 
ment and jurifdi(5îioTî, 146. 

Y«ms, the plant defcribed, iv. ii8, 

y anaro, in the province of Rajahmandry, account of the French fac- 

- tory there, ii. 131. 

Yaws, a diforder incideut to Negroes, defcribed, iv. 87. 

Yberville is fent by the courtof France on an expedition up the 'MiC» 
fiffippi, V. 180. Hts death, i, 81. 

York, New. See New York. 

[^fraland iiland of in Denmark, fome account of, »V. 233. 



